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CHAP. I. 

«' ^VHAT! no music^ no dancing at 

Castle Hermitage to night ; and all the 
ladies sitting in a formal circle, petri- 
fying into perfect statues^" cried Sir 
TJlick O'Shane^ as he entered the>draw- 
ing-room, between ten and eleven o'clock 
at night, accompanied by what he called 
his rear-guard^ veterans of the old school 
of good fellows, who at those times in 
Ireland, times long since past, deemed 
it essential to health, happiness, and 
roanly character^ to swallow, and shew 
tliemselves able to stand after swallow- 

TOli. II. B 
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iDg, a certain number of bottles of claret 
per day or night. 

*' Now then," continued Sir Ulick, 
*' of all the figures in nature or art, 
the formal circle is universally the most 
obnoxious to conv^rsatipn, and, to me, 
the most formidable; all my faculties 
are spell-bound — ^here I am like a bird 
in a circle of chalk that dare not move 
so much as its head or its eyes, and 
can't, for the life of it, take to its legs/* 

A titter ran round that part of the 
circle where the young ladies sat — Sir 
Ulick was a favourite with them, and 
they rejoiced when he came among 
them ; bfecause, as they observed, " he 
always said something pleasant, or set 
something pleasant a-going.*' 

"Lady O* Shane, for niercy*s sake, 
let us have no more of these perma- 
nent sittings at Castle Hermitage, my 

dear—** 

*' Sir Ulick, I am sure 1 should be 
very glad if it were possible,'* replied 
Lady 0*Shane, « to have no more per- 



manent sittings at Qagtle Heimitage, 
bat i^hen gentlemen are at their bcAtle^ 
I really don't know what the ladies 
can do but sit in a circle/' 

<' Can't they dance in a circle, or any 
way — or hare .not they an elegant, re- 
source in their music; there!s many 
here who, to my knowledge, can caper 
as well as they modulate," jsaid Sir 
Ulick, *^ to say nothing of ci^rds for those 
that like them." 

** Lady Annaly does not like cards," 
said Lady 0' Shane, *' and I could not 
ask any of these young ladies to waste 
their breath, and their execution^ cdng* 
ing and playing before the gentlemen 
came out." 

** These young ladies would not ; Vm 
spre, do us old fellows the honour of 
waiting for usj and the young beaux 
deserted to your tea-table a long hour 
agOr-80 why you have not been danc- 
ing is a mystery beyond my compre- 
hension." 

b2 
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«* Tea or coffee, Sir Ulick O^Shane, 
for the third time of askinor ?" cried a 
sharp female voice from the remote tea- 
table. 

** Wouldn't you swear to that being 
the voice of a presbyterian ?" whispered 
Sir Ulick, over his shoulder, to the 
curate : then aloud he replied to the 
lady, ** Miss Black, you are three times 
too obliging. — Neither tea nor coffee 

« 

rU take from you to-night, I thank 
you kindly." 

" Fortunate for yourself, Sir— for 
both are as cold as stones, — ^and no won- 
der !'' said Miss Black. 

**No wonder!'* echoed Lady O'Shane, 
looking at her watch, and sending forth 
an ostentatious sigh. 

** What o'clock is it by your lady- 
ship ?" asked Miss Black, <' I have a 
notion it's tremendously late." 

** No matter — we are not pinned to 
hours in this house. Miss Black," said 
Sir Ulick, walking up to the tea-table. 
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and giving her a look, which said as 
plainly as look could say — " You had 
better be quiet." 

Lady O'Shane followed her hus- 
band, and putting her arm within his, 
began to say something in a fondling 
tone, and in a most conciliatory manner 
she went on talking to him for some 
moments, — He looked absent, and re- 
plied coldly. 

** ril take a cup of coffee from you 
BOW, Miss Black," said he, drawing 
away his arm from his wife, who looked 
much mortified. 

** We are too long. Lady O* Shane," 
added he, "standing here like lovers, 
talking to no one but oui*selves— -aukward 
in company !'* 

" Like lovers — " the sound pleased poor 
Lady O' Shane's ear, and she smiled for 
the first time this night, — Lady O'Shane 
was perhaps the last woman in the room, 
whom a stranger would have guessed to 
be Sir Ulick*s wife. 
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carried oflF by a bad feyer, or a worse 
apothecary. — His present lady, formerly 
Mrs. Scraggs, a London widow, of very 
large fortune, happened to see Sir Ulick 
when he went to present some address, 
or settle some point between the English 
and Irish government :^he was in deep 
mourning at the time, and the widow 
pitied him very much. But she was 
not the sort of woman he would ever 
have suspected could like him — she was 
a strict pattern lady, severe on the times, 
and not unfirequently lecturing young 
men gratis. Now Sir Ulick O' Shane 
was a sinner, how then could he please 
a saint? He did, however — but the saint 
did not please him — though she set to 
work for the good of his soul, and in 
)ier own person relaxed, to please his 
taste, even to the wearing of rouge and 
pearl-powder, and false hair, and false 
eyebrows, and all the falsifications which 
the setters up could furnish. But after 
/she had purchased all of youth which 
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age can purchase for money, it would 
not do. — The Widow Scrags might, 
with her ** lack lustre*' eyes, have spe- 
culated for ever in vain upon Sir Ulick> 
but that, fortunately for her passion, at 
one and the same time the Irish ministry 
were turned out» and an Irish canal 
burst — Sir Ulick losing his place by 
the change of ministry, and one half of 
his fortune by the canal, in which it 
had been sunk, and having spent in 
schemes and splendid living more than 
the other half, now, in desperate misery, 
laid hold of the Widow Scraggs.— After 
a nine days courtship she became a bride 
•^and she and her plum in the stocks-— 
bat not her messuage, house and lands, in 
Kent, became the property of Sir Ulick 
O'Shane. But ^* love was then lord of 
air* with her, she was now to accompany 
Sir Ulick to Ireland. Late in life she 
was carried to a new country, and set 
down among a people whom she had all 
her previous days been taught to hold in 

b3 
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contempt or aversion ; she dreaded Irish 
disturbances much, and Irish dirt more ; 
fibe was persuaded that nothing could 
be right, good, or genteel, that was not 
English. Her habits and tastes were 
immutably fix^d. — Her experience had 
been confined to London life, and in pro- 
portion as her sphere of observation had 
been contracted, her disposition was in- 
tolerant. She made no allowance for the 
difference of opinion, customs, and situa- 
tion, much less for the faults or foibles 
of people who were to her strangers and 
foreigners — Her ladyship was therefore 
little likely to please or be pleased in her 
new situation, — her husband was the only 
individual, the only thing, animate or in- 
animate, that she liked in Ireland,-— and 
while she was desperately in love with 
an Irishman, she disliked Ireland and 
the Irish :— even the Irish talents and 
virtues, their wit, humour, generosity of 
character, and freedom of manner, were 
lost upon her, — her country neighbours 
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* 

were repelled by her air of- taoitani mH* 
safBciency ; and she, for her part, de* 
elaredy she woold have been satisfied to 
have lived alone at Castle Hermitage with 
Sir Ulick. But Sir Ulick hud no notion 
of living alone with her, or for anybody* 
His habits were all social and convivial*— 
he loved shew and company: he had 
been all his life in the habit of enter* 
taining .all rank* of people at Castle 
Hermitage, from his excellency the lord 
lieutenant and the comniaiKier in chief 
for the time being, to Tim the gangers 
and honest Tom Kelly, the stalko. 

He talked- of the necessity of keeping 
up a neigh bourhoody and maintaining his 
interest in the county, as the first duties 
of man. Ostensibly Sir Ulick had no 
motive in ail this, but the hospitable 
wish of seeinig Castle. Hermitage one 
continued scene of festivity; but, under 
this good fellowship anduppaneot thought* 
lessne^s and profusi^i^ there was, what 
some' tboiigbt he inherited fromi hi^ mo^ 
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thert a Scotchwoman, an eye to his own 
interest, and a keen view to the improve- 
ment of his fortune and the advancement 
of his family With these habits and 
views it was little likely, that he should 
yield to the romantic, jealous, or econo- 
mic tastes of his new lady — a bride ten 
years older than himself! Lady O'Shane 
was, soon after her arrival in Ireland, 
compelled to see her house as full of com* 
pany as it could possibly hold ; and her 
ladyship was condemned eternally to do 
the honours to successive troops of Jriendsf 
of whom she knew nothing, and of 
whom she disliked all she saw or heard. 
Her dear Sir Ulick was, or seemed^ so 
engrossed by the business of pleasure, so 
taken up with his guests, that but a few 
minutes in the day could she ever obtain 
of his company. She saw herself sur- 
rounded by the young, the fair, and the 
gay, to whom Sir Ulick devoted his 
assiduous and gallant attentions; and 
though his age, and his being a married 
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maO) seemed to preclude, in the opinion 
of the cool or indiffereut spectator, all 
idea of any real cause for jealousy, yet 
it was not so with poor Lady 0*8hane*s 
magnifying imagination. The demon 
of jealousy tortured her; and to enhance 
her sufferings she was obligfed to conceal 
them, lest they should become subjects of 
private mockery or public derision. It 
is the peculiar misfortune or puuishmsnt 
of tiaisplaced, and yet more of unreason- 
able passions, that in their distresses they 
obtain no sympathy — and while the pas- 
sion is in all its consequences tragic to the 
sufferer, in all its exhibitions it is ludi- 
crous to the spectator. Lady 0* Shane 
coald not be young, and would not be 
old ; so without the charms of youth, or 
the dignity of age, she could neither in* 
spire love, nor command respect. Nor 
could she find fit occupation or amuse- 
ment, or solace or refuge, in any combi- 
nation of company, or class of society. 
Unluckily as her judgment, never discri- 
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minatiDg, was now blinded by jealousy ; 
the two persons, of all his family connex- 
ions, upon whom she pitched as the pecu- 
liar objects of her fear and hatred, were 
precisely tliose who were most disposed 
to pity and befriend her — to serve her in 
private with Sir Ulick, and to treat her 
with deference in public. These, two 
persons were Lady Annaly and her 
daughter. Lady Annaly was a distant 
relation of Sir Ulick's first wife, during 
whose life some circumstances had oc- 
curred, wliich had excited her ladyship's 
indignation against him. For many years 
all commerce between them had ceased^- 
Lady Annaly was a woman of generous 
indignation, strong principles, and warm 
affections. Her rank, her high connex- 
ions, her high charactcT, her having, from 
the time she was left a young and beauti- 
ful widow, devoted herself to the educa- 
tion and the interests of her children; 
her having persevered in her lofty course, 
superior to all the nume^rous temptauoos 
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of love, Tanity, or ambition, by 
she was assailed ; her long and able ad- 
ministration of a large property, during 
the minority of her son ; her subsequent 
graceful resignation of power ; his affec- 
tion, gratitude, and deference for his 
mother, which now continued to prolong 
her influence, and exemplify her precepts 
in every act of his own ; altogether placed 
this lady high in public consideration--* 
high as any individual could stand in a 
country, where national enthusiastic at<* 
tachnient is ever excited by certain noble 
qualities, congenial to the Irish nature. 
Sir Ulick O' Shane, sensible of the dis- 
advantage which it had been to him to 
have estranged such a family connexion, 
and fully capable of appreciating the va- 
lue of her friendship, had of late years 
taken infinite pains to redeem himself in 
Lady Annaly's opinion* His consum- 
mate address, aided and abetted, and 
concealed as it was by bis off-hand man- 
ner, would scarcely haye succeeded, had 
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it not been supported also by some sub- 
stantial ^ood qualities, especially by the 
natural candour and generosity of his dis- 
position. In favour of the originally 
strong, and, through all his errors, won- 
derfully surviving taste for virtue, some 
of his manifold transgressions might be 
forgiven. There was much hope and 
promise of amendment. And, besides — 
to state things just as they were, he had 
propitiated the mother, irresistibly^ by 
his enthusiastic admiration of the daugh- 
ter — so that Lady Annaly had at last 
consented to re-visit Castle Hermitasre. 
Her ladyship and her daughter were now 
on this reconciliation visit; Sir Ulick 
was extremely anxious to make it agree- 
able. Besides the credit of her friend- 
ship; be had other reasons for wishing^ to 
conciliate her. His son Marcos was just 
twenty — ^twoyears older than Miss Annaly 
— in course of time. Sir Ulick thought it 
might be a match — his son could not 
possibly make a better j— beauty, for- 
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tune, family connexions, every thing that 
the hearts of young and old desire. — Be- 
sides, (for in Sir Ulick^s calculations 
besides was a word frequently occurringf) 
besides. Miss Annaly^s brother was not 
as strong in body as in mind — in two 
illnesses his life had been despaired of — 
a third might carry him off— the estate 
would probably come to Miss Annaly.— 
Besides — be this hereafter as it might, 
there was at this present time l)eing a 
considerable debt due by Sir Ulick to 
these Annalys, with accumulated inte- 
rest, since the time of his first marriage ; 
and this debt would .be merged in Miss 
Annaly's portion, should she become his 
son's wife. All this was very well cal- 
culated ; but, to say nothing of the cha- 
racter, or affections of the son Sir Ulick 
had omitted to consider Lady O' Shane, 
or he had taken it for granted, that her 
love for him would induce her at once to 
enter into and second his views. It did 
not so happen. On the contrary, the 
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dislike which Lady O'Sfaane took at first 
to both the mother and daughter — to the 
daug^hter instinctively, at sight 'of her 
youth and beauty ; to the mother reflec- 
tively, on accoantof her matronly dress and 
dignified deportment, in too striking con- 
trast to her own frippery appearance^ in- 
creased every day, and every hour, when 
she saw the attentions^, the adoratioo, that 
Sir Ulick paid to Miss Ann^ly, and the 
deference and respect he shewed to Lady 
Annaly, all for qualities and accomplish* 
ments, in which Lady 0*Shane was con- 
scious that she was irremediably deft, 
cient. Sir Ulick thought to extinguish 
her jealousy, by opening to her his views 
on Miss Annaly for his son ; but the 
jealousy, taking only a new ' direction, 
strengthened in its course-^— Lady O'Shane 
did not like her son-in-law — had indeed 
no great reason to like him. — Miarcus 
disliked her, and was at no pains to con- 
ceal his dislike. She dreaded the ac- 
cession of domestic power and influence 
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he would gain by such a marriage. — She 
could not bear the thoughts of having a 
daughter-in-law brought into the house — 
placed in eternal comparison with hen 
Sir UlickO'Shane was conscious, that his 
marriage exposed him to some share of 
ridicule ; but hitherto, except when 
bis taste for raillery, and the diversion 
of exciting her causeless jealousy, inter- 
fered with his purpose, he had always 
treated her Ikdyship, as he conceived 
that Lady O'Shane ought to be treated^ 
Naturally good-natured, and habitually 
attentive to the s^x, he had indeed kept up 
appearances better than could have been 
expected, from a man of his former habits, 
to a woman of her ladyship's present age. 
But if she now crossed his favourite 
scheme, it would be all over with her;— 
her submission to his will had hitherto 
been a sufficient, and a convenient proof, 
and the only proof he desired, of her love. 
Her ladyship's evil genius, in the shape 
of Miss Black, her humble companion. 
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was now busily instigating her to be rer 
fractory. Miss Black bad frequently 
whispered, that if Lady O'Shane would 
shew more spirit, she would do better 
with Sir Ulick;— that his late wife. Lady 
Theodosia, had ruled him, by shewing 
proper spirit; — ^that in particular, she 
should make a stand against the encroach- 
ments of Sir Ulick's son, Marcus, and 
of his friend and companion, young Or- 
mond. In consequence of these sugges* 
tionSf Lady O'Shane had most judiciously 
thwarted both these young men in trifles, 
till she had becon\e their aversion : this 
aversion Marcus felt more than he ex- 
pressed and Orniond expressed more 
strongly than he felt. To Sir Ulick his 
son and heir was his first great object in 
life ; }'et, though in all things he preferred 
the interest of Marcus, he was not as fond 
of Marcus as lie was of young Ormond. — 
Young Ormond was the son of the friend 
of Sir Ulick O'Shane's youthful and 
warm-hearted days— the son of an officer 
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vbo had served in the same regiment 
with him in his firrst campaign. Captain 
Ormond afterwards made an unfortunate 
marriage; that is, a niarriag^e without 
a fortune — ^his friends would nnt nee him 
or his wife — he was soon in debt, and in 
great distress.-— He was obliged to leave 
his wife and go to India — She had then 
one child at nurse in an Irish cabins- 
She died soon afterwards. Sir Ulick 
0*Shane took the child, that had been 
left at nurse, into his own house; from 
the time it was four years old, little 
Harry Ormond became his darling, and 
grew up his favourite. Sir Ulick's fond- 
ness, however, had -not extended to any 
care of his education ; quite the contrary ; 
he bad done all he could to spoil him by 
the most injudicious indulgence, and by 
neglect of all instruction or discipline. 
Marcus had been sent to school and col- 
lege; but Harry Ormond, meantime, had 
been let to run wild at home : the game- 
keeper, the huntsman, and a cousin of 
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Sir Ulick's, who called himself the king 
of the Black Islands, bad had the prin- 
cipal share in his education. Captain 
Ormond, his father, was not heard of for 
many years; and Sir Ulick always argued, 
that there was no use in giving .Harry 
Ormond the education of an estated gen- 
tleman, when he was not likely to have 
an estate. Moreover, he prophecied that 
Ilarry would turn out the cleverest man 
of the, two f and in the progress of the 
two boys towards manhood. Sir Ulick 
had shewn a strange sort of. double ami 
inconsistent vanity in his son's acquire- 
ments, and in the orphan Harry's natural 
genius. Harry's extremely warm, ge- 
nerous, grateful temper, delighted Sir 
Ulick, but he gloried io.tbe superior 
polish of his own son. Harry Ormond 
grew up with all the faults that were in- 
cident to his natural violence of passions 
and that might necessarily be expected 
from his neglected and deficient educa^ 
tion. His devoted gratitude and. attach- 
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ment to his guardian father, as he called 
Sir Ulick, made him amenable in an 
instant, even in the height and tempest 
of his passiooSy to whatever Sir Ulick 
desired ,* but ^ Harry Ormond was un- 
governable by most people, and rude, 
even to insolence, where he felt tyranny, 
or suspected meanness. Miss Black and 
he were always at open war ; to Lady 
O'g^ane he submitted, though with an 
ill grace ; yet he did submit for his guar- 
dian's sake, where he himself only was 
concerned ; while most imprudently and 
fiercely he contended upon every occa- 
sion, where Marcus, when aggrieved^ 
had declined contending with his mother- 
in-law. 

Upon the present occasion the two 
yoaths had been long engaged to dine 
with, and keep the birth-day of Mr. 
Cornelius O' Shane, the king of the Black 
Islands — next to Sir Ulick, the being 
upon earth to whom Harry Ormond 
bought himself most obliged, and to 
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whom he felt himself most attached. 
This he had represented to Lady 
O' Shane, and had earnestly requested, 
that as the day for the intended dance 
was a matter of indifference to her, it 
might not be fixed on this day ; but her 
ladyship had purposely made it a trial 
of strength, and had insisted upon their 
returning at a certain houn She knew 
that Sir Ulick would he much vexed by 
their want of punctuality on this occa- 
sion, where the Annalys were concerned, 
though, in general, punctuality was a 
virtue for which he had no regard. 

Sir Ulick had finished his cup of 
coffee, " Miss Black send away the 
tea things — send away all these things," 
cried he. " Young ladies, better late 
than never, you know— let's have danc- 
ing now; clear the decks for action." 

The young ladies started from their 
seats immediately. All was now in 
happy motion. The servants answered 
promptly — the tea things retired in haste 
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•^tables rolled away— chain were swung 
into the back ground — ^the folding-doors 
of the dancing-room were thrown open 
—the pyramids of wax candles in the 
chandeliers (for this was ere argands 
w^e on earth) started into light— the 
mosiciaiis tuning, screwing, scraping, 
soQnded, discordant as they were, joyfbl 
notes of preparation. 

** But Where's my son? Where's 
Marcus?'' said Sir Ulick, drawing Lady 
O'Shane aside. ** I don't see him any 
where/' 

'< No," said Lady O'Shane ; ^ you 
know that he would go to dine to-day 
with that strange coqsin of yours, and 
neither he nor his companion have 
thought proper to return yet." 

'* I wish you had given me a hinti** 
said Sir Ulick, ** and I would have 
waited ; for Marcus ought to lead oS^ 
with Miss Annaly." 

^* Ought — ^to be sure,"« said Lady 
%0' Shane; ** but that is no rule for young 

VOI*. II. c 
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geptl9iD0Q'a CQud^t.: I, told bi^h the 
ym>ng gentlemeo, thiit we were t^ hate 
^ dance to iiig:ht. I iiteotioiied the hour, 
and begged theqn to be punclual/' 

'^ Young men are never puaetiial»" 
s^id Sir Ulick ; ^^ but Marcus is inex* 
cuaeable to-night on apcoont of the An- 

Sir Ulick pondered for a moment 
with an air of yexation, then turning to 
the musicians, who were behind him^^ 

<^ You four-and-twenty fiddlers all in 
a row — you gentlemen musicians, scrape 
s^nd tune on a Uttle longer if you please. 
Remember you are not readj/i till I draw 
qp my gloves* Break a string or two if 
necessary/' 

<< We will — we shall plase your ho* 

nonr/* 

« I wish. Lady O'Shane/' continued 
^r Ulick in a lower tone, '^ I wish you 
had given me a hint of this." 

«' Truth to teU, Sir Uliek, 1 did, I 
own, conceive from your walk ^nd way^ 



that you were not in a conditioiii to take 
any hint I could give/* 

'^ Pshaw, my dear, after havings knowi» 
me, I won't say loved me, a calendar 
year, how can you be so deceived 1>y 
outward appearances. Dont yon knew 
that I hate drinking ; bnt when I hsre 
tbese county eIectione«nng ftiends^ the 
worthy red noses, to entertahi, I soifc- 
myself to the company, by acting spirits 
instead of swallowing tlidn, for I ehooUl 
scotn to appear to flinch !'' 

Tbk was true. Sir Ulick eonld, and 
often did, to the ntmoet perfection, eonn^- 
terfeit every degree of intoiLication. He 
could act the rise, decline, and fall of 
the drunken man, marking the whofe 
progress, Irom the first incipient hesst»* 
tion of reason to the glorious confusion 
of ideas in the highest state of eh^mtibn^ 
thence through all the dediniiog cases of 
stidtified paralytic incpnitode^ deiM ta 
the bomontai condition of prderploper*. 
feet ehrvety* 

c 2 
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** Really, Sir Ulick, you are 90 good 
an actor that I don't pretend to judge— 
I can seldom find out the truth from 
you,*' 

^* So much the better for you, my 
dear> if you knew but all/' — said Sir 
Ulicky laugiimg. 

*^ If I^knew but all/* repeated her 
ladyship, with an alarmed look. 

*^ But thai's not the matter in hand 
at present, my dear/' 

Sir Ulick protracted the interval be* 
fore the opening of the ball as long as 
he possibly could — but in vain — the young 
gentlemen did not appear. Sir Ulick 
drew on his gloves. The broken strings 
of the violins were immediately found to 
be mended. Sir Ulick opened the ball 
himself with Miss Annaly, after making 
as handsome an apology for his son as 
the case would admit— an apology which 
was received by the young lady with the 
most graceful good nature. She de- 
clined dancing more than one dance, and 
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Sir Ulick sat down between her and 
Lady Annaly, exerting ^U his powers of 
hamoar to divert them^ at the expenaa of 
his cousin, the king of the Black Idanda, 
whose tedious ferry, or whose cLiret, or 
more likely whose whiidcey-panch was, 
he said, he was sure, the cause of Abuv 
cos's mi^demeanouri It was now near 
twelve o'clock. Ziady 0*Shane, who 
had made many aggravating reflexions 
upon the disrespectful conduct of the 
ycuDg gentlemen^ gra^ restless on ano- 
ther count The gates were left qpen 
for them — ^the gates ought to be lockedl 
There were disturbances in the country. 
'« Pshaw !'' Sir Ulick said. Opposite 
directions were given at opposite doors 
to two servants. 

'* Dempsey, tell them they need not 
lock the gates till the young gentlemen 
come home, or at least, till one o'clock,** 
said Sir Ulick. 

<' Stone," said Lady O'Shane to her 
own man in a very low voice, ** go down 
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directly, and see that the gates are 
ieeked, and bqpg me the key6." 

Dempsey, an Irishman, who was half 
dnmk, forgot to see or say any throg 
abont it. JStone, an Englishman, went 
directly to obey his lady's commands, 
and the gates were locked, and the keys 
brought to her ladyship^ who put them 
immediately into her work-table. 

Half an hour afterwards, as Lady 
O'fihane was sitting with her back to 
the glairs door of the green-honse, which 
apeaied inta the ball-room, she was start- 
led by' a peremptory tap on the glass be- 
hind her; she turned, and saw yonng 
Offnoad, pale as death, and stained with 
falnod.': • . • ' 

'' The keys of the gate instantly !*' 
he^ ^ Ibr mercy'a sake/^ 



: i 
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CHAP. II. 



Lady O'Shane^ extremely terrified, 
had scarcely power to rise. She opened 
the drawer of the. table, and thrust her 
trembling Viand down to the bottom of 
the silk bagi into which the keys had 
fallen. Impatient of delay, Ormpnd 
pushed open the door, snatched the keys, 
and disappeared. The whole passed in 
a few seconds. The music drowned the 
noise of the opening door, and of the two 
<^hairs which Ormond had thrown down ; 
those who sat near thought a servant had 
pushed in Hnd gone out ; but^ however 
rapid the movement, the full view of the 
figure had been seen by Miss Annaly, 
who was sitting on the opposite side of tlie 
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room ; Sir Ulick i^as sitting beside her, 
talking earnestly. Lady Annaly had just 
retired, " For Heaven's sake, that's 
the matter?" cried he, stopping in the 
middle of a sentence, on seeing Miss 
Annaly grow suddenly pale as death. — 
Her eyes were fixed on the d9or of the 
green-house ; his followed that direction. 
" Yes," said he, " we can get out into 
the air that way, lean on me,"^ — ^she did 
so — he pushed his way through the crowd 
at X\\fi bottom of the country dance ; and, 
as he passed, was met by Lady O'Shane 
and Miss Black, both with faces of hor- 
ror. 

" Sir Ulick, did you see," pointing to 
the door — *' Did you see Mr. Ormond? — 
There's blood !'* 

** There's mischief ! — certainly," said 
Miss Black. — ** A quarrel — ^Mr. Marcus, 
perhaps." 

" Nonsense! — ^no such thing you'll 
find,'* — said Sir Ulick, pushing on-, and 
purposely jostling the arm of a servant 
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\vho "WBS holding a salrer of ices, over* 
tnrning them all— «nd whibt the sur* 
rounding company were follj occopied 
about their clothes, and their fears and 
apologies, he made his way onwards to 
the green-hoose^-Lady O* Shane clinging 
to one arm, Miss Annaly supported by 
the other — ^Miss Black following, repeats 
ing ** Mischief !— ^Mischief! you'll see, 

** Miss Black open the door, and not 
another word.** 

He edged Miss Amialy on the momelit 
the door opened, dragged Lady 0*Bhane 
after him — ^pushed Miss Black back as 
she attempted to follow, but recollecting 
that she might spread the report of mis- 
chief if he left her behind, drew her into 
the green-house, locked the door, and 
led Miss Annaly ont into the air. 

'' Bring salts ! water ! something; Miss 
Black— Follow me. Lady O'Shane/' 

^* When I'm Wdly able — yonr wife ! 
— Sir UMck — ^yoo might—" said -Ladjr 

c3 
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O* Shane, as she totter^ on — ^^ yoo migbt 
I should have thougkl — ^^ 

'^ No time for 8ttch thoiightSy my dear," 
interrapted he — ^^ Sit dewn oti the st^ 
r-ihere, she is bettw bow — now what is 
aUthisr 

'< I am not to speak/' said Miss Black. 
Lady O^Shaoe began to say how Mr. 
Ormond had burst in, covered with blood, 
and seized the keys of the gates. 

'' The keys !"~But he had.no thue for 
that thought"-^" Which way did be ?<>*" 
<^ I don't know, I gave him the keys of 
both gates." 

The two enfarances were a mila asoodkr 
•~Sir Ulick looked for footstepcf on tln^ 
grassy It was a fine moonlight night. 
He saw footsteps en the path leading ^ 
the gardener's house. *^ Stay here, la- 
dies, and I will brin^ you iatelli^nce a^ 
soon as possible." 

*' This way. Sir Uliek — they w« 
cemiug-*-^-' said Miss Annaiy, wIm^ had 
now recovered her presence of ttiii4» 
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Several. {^drsoBs appeared froifi a turn 
in the shrubbery, carrying hubb one on . 
a hand-barrow — a g^entlemaii .on horse* 
hack, and a servant, and many peraona . 
walking. Sir Ulick hastened towards . 
them ; . the (gentleman on horseback spnr^ 
i«ct bis horse and met him. 

^' Marcas!--is it yon?— ^thank Grod.'. 
B«t Orinond i-^where is he, and what 
has happiened ?" 

The first ^onad of Maorcns's voice, when ^ 
he-: attempted to answer, shewed that be 
was nol in a condition to giwe a rational , 
a^eooflt of any thing. His servant fdk 
I»wed, ako maeh intoxicated. WkiieSir • 
UFlick had been stopped by their ineffiso- 
tnal attempts to explain, the people ^ho . 
Were ilarry ing tbe man on the hand->bar- 
roWi came up. Omrand appeared from . 
the midst of them. '^ Cai'ry him on to . 
<he- gardener's hottse/* cried he, 'pointing 
the. way, and coming forward to. Sir. 
UKdb. 

** If he dies, 1 am. a nmrderer !" cried.; 
he.. 
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«' Who 18 he ?'' said Sir Ulick. 

<< Moriarty Carroll, please your honor/' 
answered several voices at once. 

*^ And how happened it?" said Sir 
Uliok. 

'* The long and the short of it. Sir/' 
said Marcus, as well as he could articu- 
late, '* the fellow was insolent, luid we 
cut him down — and if it was to do again, 
I'd do it again with pleasure.'* 

*' No, no ! you won't say so, Marcus, 
when you are yourself," said Ormond. 
-— << Oh ! how dreadful to come to one's 
senses all at once, as I did — the moment 
after I had fired that fatal shot — ^the mo- 
ment I saw .the poor fellow stinger and 
fall—" 

** It was you, then, that fired at him/' 
interrupted Sir Ulick. 

<^ Yes, oh ! yes !" said he, striking his 
forehead — ^^^I did it in the fury of pas* 



sion. 



Then Ormond taking all the blame 
upon himself, and stating what had pass- 
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ed in the strongest light agmiDSt himself, 
gave this accoant of the matter. After 
having drank too much at Mr* Cornelius 
O'Shane's, they were returning from the 
Black Islands, and afraid of being late, 
they were galloj^ing hard, when at a nar« 
row part of the road they were stopped 
by some cars. Impatient of the delay, 
they abused the men who were driving 
them, insisting upon their getting out of 
the way faster than they could. Moriar* 
ty Carroll made some answer, which 
Marcus said was insolent ; and enquiring 
the man's name, and hearing it was CaN 
roll, said, all the Carrolls were bad peo* 
pie — rebels. Moriarty defied him to 
prove that — and added some expressions 
about tyranny, which enraged Ormond. 
This part of the provocation Ormond did 
not state — but merely said he was thrown 
into a passion by some observation of Mo- 
riarty 's ; and first he lifted his whip to 
give the fellow a horse^ whipping. Mori- 
arty seized hold of the whip, and strug- 
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gled'ta wfdft it from his bund ;— Oroiolid 
then snatched a f»stal from his hokter, 
telling Moriaiij be would shoot him^ if he 
did not let the whip go^. Moriarty, whd 
was io a passion himself, struggled, still 
boldiog: the whip* Ormoad cocked . tlte 
{|ifltol» and before he was aware be bad : 
done SO) the pistol accideDlally went off, 
the b»ll entered Moriarty 's breast: Thfis 
happened, within a quarter of< a mile of; 
Castle Hei^mitage. T^he peer* fellow bled ; 
profusely — and^ . in assisting to lift bim . 
upon the bandJbarrow, Orraond was ^so^ . 
vered with Uood, as has been already de- . 
scribed. 

'< Have yon sent, for a soi^eon/' said \ 
Sir Ulick, euolly. 

*^ Certainly*«^ent:off a .fellow on »y. 
own horse directly. %iT, will yon come - 
on to- the gardener's house; I; want 
yon to see him, to know what yon'H , 
thinks If he dicy I' am a .murderer/' re- 
peated .Ormond*. 

Xhis borrihle idea so possessed his ima- . 
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ginatioDf that he could not answer or hear 
any of the farther questions that were 
asked by Lady O* Shane and Miss Black ^r 
biity after gazing upon them with imr 
meaning eyes for a moment in siteoce^, 
walked rapidly on : as he was passing by 
the steps of the green-house^ he stoppcd^ 
short at the sight of Miss Annaly, who^ 
was still sitting there-— 

'^ What's the matter^" said he, in a^. 
tone of great compassion, going close up 
to her. Then, recollecting himself, he 
hurried forward again. 

'^ As I can be of no tise-^-Unless I 
can be of any use/' said Miss Annaly — 
<' I will, now that I am well enough, rec- 
tum — ^My mother will wonder what has 
become of me." 

** Sir Ulick, give me the key of the 
conservatory, to let Miss Annaly. into the 
ball-room." 

^ Miss Annaly does not wish to dance any 
more to-night, 1 believe ?" said Sir Ulick* 
" Dance— oh no." 
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<< Then, without exciting observation, 
you can all get in better at the back 
door of the house, and Miss Annaly can 
go up the back stairs to Lady Annaly's 
room, without meeting any one ; and you. 
Lady O'Shane^" added he, in a low 
voice, ^* order up supper, and say no- 
thing of what has passed. Miss Black, 
you hear what^I desire — no gossipping/' 

To get to the back door they had to 
walk round the house, and in their way 
they passed the gardener's. The sargeon 
had just arrived. 

« Go on ladies, pray,*' said Sir Ulick, 
<< what stops you." 

« 'Tis I stop the way. Sir Ulick,*' 
said Lady O'Shane, ^* to speak a word 
to the surgeon* If you find the man in 
any dangerow way, for pity's sake don't 
let him die at our gardener 's^ndeed 
the bringing him here at all I think a 
very strange step and encroachment of 
Mr. Ormond's. It will make the whole 
thing so public — and the people here* 



abouts are so revengeftil — ^if any thing 
siiookl happen to him, it will be revengfed 
<Hi our whole family — on Sir Ulick in 
particolar/' 

'^ No danger — ^nonsense* my dear." 
Bat now this idea had seized Lady 
CySbane, it appeared to her a safficient 
reason for desiring to remove the man 
evjea this night. She asked why he conld 
not be taken to his own home and his 
own people; she repeated, that it was 
very strange of Mr. Ormond to take snob 
liberties, as if every thing abont Castle 
Hermitage was quite at his disposaL 
One of the men who had carried the 
hand-barrow, and who was now standing 
at. the gardener*s door, observed, that 
Moriarty's people lived five mile off. 
Ormond, who bad gone into the honse to 
the wounded man, being told what 
Lady 0*Shane was saying, came out; 
she repeated her words as he re*appeared. 
Naturally of sudden violent temper, and 
being now in the highest state of sus- 
pense and irritation, he broke out, for- 
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getfiil of all proper respect Miss Blacik, 
who was saying something in corroibora- 
tion of Ladj O'Shane's opinion^ he-fint 
attacked, pronouncing her to be an un^^ 
feeling cantuig hypocrite; then, turniDg 
to Lady O'Sbane^ he said^ that she might 
send the dying man away if she pleased; 
but that if she did, he would go too, and 
that never while he existed would he 
enter her ladyship's doors again. 

Ormond made this threat with th^ air 
of a superior to an inferior^ totally fer^ 
getting his own dependent situation^ atod 
th^ dreadful circumstances in whioh be 
,naw stood. 

*^ Yon are drunk^ young man. My 
dear Ormond, you don't know what yoa 
are saying,*' interposed Sir Ulick. 

At his voice, and the kindness of his 
tone, Ormond recollected himself. <' For- 
give me," said he, in a very gentle tooe. 
^ My head certainly is not — Oh ! may 
you never feel what I have felt this last 
hour. — If this man dies — Oh ! consider." 

*^ ^e will i^ot die — h^ will not die, I 
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hope — at any rate, don't talk so loud 
within hearing of these people* My dear 
Lady O'Sbane, this foolish boy-^tliia 
Harry Ormonde is, I grant, a sad scape- 
grace^ bat yon must bear with him for 
my sake. Let this poor wounded fellow 
remain here — I won't have him stirred 
to-iiigbt — we shall see what ought to be 
done in the morning. Ormond, you foi^ 
got youtself st^ngely towards Lady 
O'Shane — as to this fellow **-*don't make 
such a rout about the bosmess'— I dare 
say he will do rery weU-~ We shall bear 
what the surgeon says-*-* At first I was 
horriUy frigfateiied» 1 thought you and 
Marcus had beem quarrdling* Misa An- 
naly^ are not you afiraid of staying out*— 
Lady O'Shane, why do you keep Miss 
Annaly — ^Let supper go up directly." 

^ Supper! aye^ every thing goes on 
as osuaV' said Ormond, ** and I ! — ^' 

^ I must follow them in, and see how 
things are g^ng on, and prevent gossip- 
piag, for your sake, my boy," resumed Sir 
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Ulick^ after a moment's pause. ^< Yon 
have got into an ugly scrape — ^I pity 
you from my soul— I'm rash myself- 
Send the surgeon to me when he has 
seen the fellow-— Depend upon me if the 
worst come to the worst — There's nothing 
in the world 1 would not do to serve you/' 
said Sir Ulick, <^ so keep up your spirits, 
my boy — ^We'U contrive to bring you 
through — At the worst it will only be 
manslaughter/' 

Ormond wrung Sir Ulick's hand-— 
thanked him for his kindness; but re- 
peated, <^ it will be murder~-it will be 
murder, my own conscience retts me so— 
jf he diesi give me up to justice!*' 

'< You'll thmk better of it belbre 
morning/' said Sir Utick» as he left Or- 
mond* 

The surgeon g^ve Ormond littie com- 
fort. After extracting the boUet, and 
examining the wound, he shook his- head 
— he had but a bad opinion of the case; 
and when Ormond took him aside, and 
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questioned him more clotely, lie con« 
fesfled that he thoaght the man would 
not live — he should not be surprised if 
be died before morning. The surgeon 
was obliged to leaye him to attend ano- 
ther patient; and Ormond, turning all 
the other people out of the room, de- 
clared he would sit up with Moriarty 
himself. A terrible night it was to him. 
To his alarmed and inexperienced eyes 
the danger seemed even greater than it 
really was, and several times he thought 
his patient expiring, when he was faint 
from loss of blood. The moments when 
Ormond was occupied in assisting him 
were the least painful. It was when he 
had nothing left to do, when he had lei* 
sure to think, that he was most miserable; 
then the agony of suspense, and the horror 
of remorse, were felt, till feeling was ex- 
hausted; and he would sit motionless and 
rtupified till he was wakened again from 
this suspension of thought and sensation 
by some moan of the poor man, or some 
delirious startings. Toward morning 
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the woonded man lay easier ; and as Or- 
mond was stooping over his bed to see 
whether he was asleep, Moriarty opened 
his eyes, and fixing them on Ormonde 
said, in broken sentences, but so as very 
distinctly to be heard — 

« Don't be in such tronWe abont tlie 
likes of me— ni do very well, you'll see 
-—and even suppose I wouldn't — not a 
frind I have shall ever prosecute— I'll 
charge 'em not— so be asy — ^for youVe a 
good heart — and the pistol went off on- 
knownatto you — Fm sure was no malice 

^let that be your comfort — ^It might 

happen to any man, let atone geiitlem«i,ii^«- 
Don't take en so — and think of yooDg 
Mr. Harry sitting up the night witii mef 
— Oh \ if you'd go now and settle yoor- 
self yonder on the other bed^ Sir — I'd be 
a great dale asier, and I don't doubt but 
I'd get a taste of sleep myself-^while 
now, wid you standing over or ferenent 
me, I can't close an eye for thinking of 
you, Mr. Harry — " 

Ormond immediately llirew himself 
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upon the othe^ bed, that he might relieve 
Mormrty from the sight of him. The 
good nature and generosity of this poor 
fellow increaiiied Ormondes keen sense of 
reniorse. As to sleeping, for him it was 
impossible ; whenever his ideas began to 
{alt into tb«tt sort of conftision which 
precedes sleep, suddenly he felt as if his 
heart was struck or twinged, and he 
Parted with the recollection that some 
dreadfol tl^g bad happened, and wa- 
kened, to the sense of gmlt and all its 
horvan. Moriarty, now lying perfectly 
quiet and motionless, and Ormond not 
hearing him breathe, he was struck with 
die ^ead that be* had breathed his last. 
A cold tremor came over Ormond — be 
rose in his bed, listening in acute agony, 
when to his relief, he at last distinctly 
heard Moriarty breathing strongly, and 
soon afterwards — (no music was ever so 
delightful to Ormond 's ear) — heard him 
b^n to breathe loudly. The morning 
light dawned soon afterwards, and the 
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crowing of a cock was heard, which Or- 
mond feared might waken him ; but the 
poor man slept soundly through all these 
usual noises : the heaving of the bed- 
clothes over his breast went on with ^in- 
interrupted regularity. The gardener 
and his wife softly opened the door of tk 
roam^ to inquire how things were going 
on ; Ormond pointed to the bed, and they 
noddedy and smiled, and beckoned to him 
to come out, whispering that a taste of 
the morning air would do him good. He 
suftered them to lead him out, for he was 
afraid of debating the point in the room 
with the sleeping patient The good 
people of the house, who had known 
Harry Ormond from a child, and who 
were exceedingly fond of him, as all the 
poor people in the neighbourhood wefe^ 
said every thing they could think of upon 
this occasion to comfort him, and reite- 
rated about a hundred times their propbe- 
cies» that Moriarty would be as sound and 
^aod a man as ever in a fortnight's time. 



^' Sure, wli^ heM take Uie Mft slMp h^ 
eoiiM'fit btti ik> w^l/* TImi, paroeiviBg^ 
tbut Orsiotid bsleMd (a tb«di a^ijwkh 
faint laitontmn, tb^ wifb wUtpered to 
her husband — '^ Con^ off t^ onr w#rh 
J<)hliay^ he'd iibe te^ be aloM^ heV oot 
eqi^al to listen to our talk y^t^k'a tha 
8Wgfeoi» aaitrt give hiaa ho p e, a nd ha'li 
aeon be here, I trasU'* 

They went t^ tMr wofk, mA left 
"OruK^iiA stotiding iatbe pjMoli.--*It waa 
a fine moming — the birds were siaigiiigM 
aad the HBdiaf tba hoaay-suckle^ with 
which the porch was covered, wafted by 
the freak moma% w, struck Onnaod's 
aenaas^ bat atwck him with «fieIaocholy» 

«* Every thing in naiare is cheerful— 
aKcapt mypalf!— ^Every thing in tbia 
weffld g^g oa just the same as it was 
y^terdiiyr-but alii changi^ , fer me! — 
wfthia a few short haurs-*<^by my owa 
folly^ . my owa madness r'-*^£very ani^ 
mal, thought be, as bis attention was 
caught by the house dog, who was lick- 
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ing his handy and, as his eye fell upon 
the hen and chickens, who were feeding- 
before the door — every animal is happy 
•^and innocent ! — -But if this man die-^ 
I shaU be a murderer* 

This thought, perpetually recurring*, 
oppressed him so, that he stood motion* 
less till he was roused by the voice of Sir 
Ulick O'Shane. 

" Well, Harry Ormond, hew is it with 
you, my boy, — The fellow*s alive, I 
hope." 

" Alive. — Thank Heaven !r— Yes : and • 
asleep.'* 

** Give ye joy — it would have been an 
ugly thing — not but what we could have 
brought you through: — rd go through 
thick and thin, you know, for you — as if 
it was for my own son. — But Lady 
0*Shane,'* said Sir Ulick, changing his 
tone, and with a face of great concern, 
'< I must talk, to you about her-^I may 
as well speak now, since it must be 
said—'' 
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^' I am afraid/' said Ormond, *^ that I 
spoke too hastily last night : I beg your 
pardon — " 

** Nay — nay» put me out of the quM- 
tion : you may do what you please with 
me — ^always could, from the time you 
were four years old, — but, you know, the 
more I love anybody, the more Lady 
O'Shane hates them. The fact is,*' 
continued Sir Ulick, rubbing his eyes, 
" that I baye bad a weary night of it — 
Lady O'Sbane has been crying and 
whining in my ears : She says I encou- 
rage you in being insolent, and so forth 
— in short, she cannot endure you in 
the house any longer — I suspect that 
sour one'* (Sir Ulick, among his inti- 
mates, always designated' Miss Black 
in this manner,) ** puts her up to it. — 
But I will not give up mjjr own boy — 
I will take it with a high hand. — Sepa- 
rations are foolish things, as foolish as 
marriages — but I'd sooner part with 
Lady 0*Shane at once, than let Harry 

B2 



« That, Sfr Ulick, is what Harry Or- 
mojB^c an B«v«r thipkQf yon^he woqld 
be the l»S*st, th^ mosl; snsiii«iow8» the 
most iw^ra^e^al— but 1 nwst not. spe»k 
so lowl," coiJtiaqfd b^e, Ipwering hi? 
vqIrq, lefl^, he «hool4 wake© Moriarty, 

Sir Ulick. 4r€W him away fro.i» tbft 
door, fpi; Orn?!Pi>4 ww?> <3ool enpo^h 4 
this mowentl *« *»»ye. oomnRoq sens^.* 

« My. dew gpardian, allpy, me. stjU to 
call you l>y. **t naine," <?ontin«ed Qr- 

mood, « helieve me, yoi^r Mndnps? " *<«» 

fiill— iijBOwerabU inst^niPW o^ yp""" a^' 
fection now p»e88 qpoft ujc, sq tha,t— I 
can't exprew myself, but depend upon 
i^^gyspipipn of your friendship is the 
last thji^t could enter najp mind,; I ttyst, 
therefore, yog wiAl do. me tbo; s^me sort 
of justice, and never suspepi ; me c jipabjfe 
of ingratitude— though the t^n^ is com^. 
when we must /Jarl." 

Oriqood coiid hardly proqpunce the 

word. 



«^ftH!** Y«tM»lt<!d (SI* Ultdt, " My by 
dl tht^tots ktA an tile devtlt ilt fenlale 

torn-" 

*' 1 ym rdiotVed," add Ontiond, '* Arm. 
Ij y«!solve4 bh bii6Y**'^irit, ttercr to bd a 
ctivt6t of 'tofAft^ft«^ to dn&~%IUi fa«<i 
b^iA tht 'ioutUb bf m *Mtfch bappiiicm 
to ine — ^I will no more hi Hk object of 
«<fat«btioh bift^fteH 'yba atod Lady 
C^Sh^tie;^-^iVe 1^ \ip Va(h«lr Ihati me f 
ttetsvei^ YtiVl^A^-'t tbe ciMHe of Mpataw 
f iOb, hi^v¥r— i»e¥eir.^— I arti detfermitted — 
Ut What ^AriU be«dteifr of me, I wHl do 
tAoi'6 be &D ittihktb tt €ii$tte Heilni-< 
ta^e. . , . 

Tears started ihtO O^Aiohd's e^Mf 
^r Utlck ftpipeftfe^cl ttMch aftectM^ atid 
iit a stale '6f gVcJat bhifbisn-HtMfll^nt atod 
indecision. 

fid co'ald Mx)t b6ik¥ t6 thitik of it- 
be swbrfe It iditist ii6t Mft,— ^hea he g*a> 
du'aliy iiunk to bdpin^f it H^ nbt -tfeces- 
sary, and proposing palliatives and half 
uieasures.-^todri4rty litflst be ftibvted to- 
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day — ^sent to his own friends* — That point 
he had^ for peace sake, conceded to her 
ladyship^ he said, but that he should 
expect, on her part, that after a proper, 
a decent .apology from Ormond, things 
might still be accommodated and go on 
smoothly, if ths^t meddling Miss Black 
would let them. 

In short he nianaged so, that whilst 
he. confirmed the young man in his re- 
solution to quit Castle Hermitage, he 
threw iall the blame on Lady O'Shane ;. 
and Ormond never doubted the steadi- 
ness of Sir Ulick's affection, or suspect^^ 
ed that he had any secret motive for 
wishing to get rid of; him. 
. ^ But where can you go, my dear 
boy ?— What will you do with yourself? 
— ^What will become of you ?" 

'VNever niind — never mind what be- 
comes of me, my dear Sir, — I'll find 
means — 'I have the use of head and 

hands.'' 
*• My cousin, Cornelius 0' Shane, he 
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18 as fond of yoa almost as I am» and he 
is not carsed with a wife — ^and is bleat 
with a daughter," said Sir Uiick, with 
a sly smile. 

** Oh yes," continued he, '' I see it all 
now, yoQ have ways and means — I no 
longer object — I'll write — no, yon*ll 
write better yourself to king Corny, for 
yon are a greater favourite with his ma^ 
jesty than I am. — Fare ye well — Heaven 
bless you, my boy,", said Sir Ulick, with 
warm emphasis. *^ Remember whenever 
you want supplies, Castle Hermitage is 
your bank — yon know I have a bank at 
my back— (Sir Ulick was joined in a 
banking bouse) — Castle Hermitage is 
your bank, and here's your quarter's al- 
lowance to begin with." 

Sir Ulick put a purse into Ormond's 
hand, and left him. 
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CHAP. III. 



But is it iUKtoral ? is jt pcmible, t^int thif^ 
Sir Utick O^Sbane ctdfd ^ ^ftsfly pwt 
with Btvtvf Ottmmi, tuni tEoi '^ w^il« 
lihn fdovm tbe ^Knmd 4o pwy ;flM; fotivm^?*"^^ 
Vor JBLoiry Om^nd) i^Kr^^^tf if t^r Atiy 
careatiure liv»iiigv £yr INick O'-Shaue'^ i«f«^ 
fectibn had she«rn jteelf diitmit*ere9l)ed and 
ateady. Wbealeifit a4)€(l|i4e0B in&at, ite 
ihokl)€r deadi lis f«Ui«r dn India, tve hod 
taken the child from the mme, who wm 
teo ^or even to feed or 'Cdfotbe it as hei^ 
owDj and he had broi^t iittle Harry 
up at his castle with his own son — as 
his own son— T-He had. been his darling ; — 
literally his spoiled child i-*-nor had this 
fondness passed away^ with the prattling 
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ptajliil gtates of the child's fiM yeat-s, 
il bad ^trown vfiih its growth. H^rrjr 
becalDe Sit tJIick's ftkVodfite eottifiahioii 
— htttitingy shooting, carousltig, as he had 
beien his phiythrng dtafing infancy. Oil 
no ontfe occaiiioD had Harry — ^ifiolent afid 
diificiilt to manage as he was by others^ 
ever crossed Sir Ulick*s will, or in any 
wAy incurred his displea^Ot'e. And now, 
suddenly, Without any c^use, except the 
aTersion of a wife, whose aVerisions sel- 
dom troitbbd bitn itl any great degfee, 
is it natural that he should g^ive op Harry 
Omiond^ sufl^r him to s^cfi^ce himself 
in ¥&iri, for the pfes^i^v^tioh of a cotijta^dt 
peae^, v^faich hiY l^iick oilght to hUve 
know^n <!^Ould ftot by dadh a sacrifice be 
pre^i&tVeA ? U it possible that Sir tTH<^k 
shdilld dt) thill? Is it lb hdman Hatore? 

Yes, in the tt^tuffe ttf Sif tJlick 0*Shrine. 
liOftg it^e h&d btdught him 16 this; though 
his ^iiPectiofiS, perhkps, were naturally 
warm, he h&d on many occasions in his 
life i^actified them to his scheming ima- 

l>3 
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gioatioDS. Necessity — ^the necessity of 
Uis affairs^ the opusequences of his ex- 
travagance, had brought him to this; 
the first sacrifices had not been made 
>vithout painful struggles-— but by de- 
grees his mind had hardened, and his 
\varmth. of heart had cooled. When he 
said or swore in the most cordial manner, 
^^ that he would do any thing in the 
world to serve a friend/' there was al- 
ways a mental reservation of— ^<' any thinf; 
that does not hurt my own interest, or 
cross my schemes.** 

And how could Harry Ormond hurt 
bis interest^ or cross bis schemes ? — or 
how had Sir Ulick discovered this so 
suddenly ? Miss Annaly's turning pale 
was the first cause of Sir Ulick*8 cbaoge 
of sentiments towards his young favou- 
rite. Afterwards, during the whole that 
passed. Sir Ulick had watched the im- 
pression made upon her-— he had obsaredj 
that it was not for Marcus O'Shane's 
safety that she was anxious, and be 

5 
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tbooght she had betrayed a secret at- 
tachment, the commenceineDt of ao at^ 
tachment he thought it, of which she was 
perhaps herself unconscioos. — Were soch 
an attachment to be confirmed, it woald 
disappoint Sir Ulick's schemes : there- 
fore, with the cooCdecision of a practised 
schemer^ he determined directly to get 
rid of Ormond ; he had no intentioo of 
parting with him for ever, bot merely 
while the Annalys were at Castle Her- 
mitage : till his scheme was brooght to 
bear^ he wooid leave Harry at the Black 
Islands, and he could, he thought, recal 
him from banishment, and force a re- 
•conciliation with Lady 0*6hane, and re- 
instate him in favour at pleasure. 

But is it possible that Miss Annaly, 
sach an amiable and elegant young lady 
as she is described to be, should feel 
any attachment, any predilection for such 
a young man as OrnLond ; ill educated, 
unpolished, with a violent temper, which 
had brought him early in life into the 
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dreadful sitiiatmi in which he now Mnmh? 
— and at the moment^ when covered with 
the blood of an innocent man he stood 
before her, an object of disgjust and bor- 
roi?9 could any sentiment like love exist 
or ariee in a well-pHncipIed mind ? 

Certainly B<»t.^*-*Sir Ulick's acqoaint-^ 
lince with unprincipled women mti^d 
him completely in this inalanoct and de^ 
prived him of his usual power of dis- 
criminatiiig character^ Harry Orttotid 
was uncottimonly handsome, and thongh 
so young*, had a finely^formed, manly, 
grae^fnl figure ; and his manner, when- 
ever be spoke to women, was pdenliariy 
prepossessing. These personal accom^ 
plishments^ Sir Ulicfc tb«Night, yvereqmtt 
sttfllctent to win any ladyV heart^^-but 
Florence Annaly was not to be won by 
such means ;*«-*iio feeing of love for Blr* 
Ormond had ever touched her heart, be^ 
ever crossed her imagination } none^onder 
such circumstances, could have arisen sa 
hjsr innocent and welbregnlated mind. 



Sfi4<leii terrer^ a«id MttJfVisedl iippreheA- 
sioit of evtl^ fudde fcer grow pale at the 
sigfbt of his bloody a{^fmrition at the wm^ 
dow of tl)e ball-room>» Bodily weakness^ 
for she ffas tiot at this titne in strongs 
health, mmft be her apology, if she need 
any t for toe faiatness and loss of presence 
of mind, which Sir Ulick coostnied into 
pMofs of tender anxiety for the personal 
fate of this young man. In the scene^ 
that followed^ horror of his crime, pity 
for the agony of his remoi^e, was what 
glie felt-— what she strongly expressed to 
ber mother^ the moment she reached her 
apartment that night < nor did her mo«i 
ther, who- knew her thovoughly,, ever for 
an instant sospect^ that in her emotion 
there was a mixtare of any sentiment, 
but those which she expressed* Both 
mother and daughter were extremely 
sliocke'3. — They were also stmck with 
regret at the idea, that a yoai^ man, in 
whom they had seen many instances of 
a generous, good disposition, of natural 
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qualities and talents, which might hare 
ma^ him a useful, amiable, and admira* 
ble member of society, being thus early 
a victim to his own undisciplined pas- 
sion* During the preceding winter, th6y 
had occasionally seen something of 
Ormond, in Dabim. In the midst of 
the dissipated life which he led, upon 
one or two occasions, of M'hich we can- 
not now stop to give an account^ he ba^ 
shewn, that he was capable of being a 
very different chanvcter from that which 
he had been made by bad education, bad 
example, and profligate indulgence, or 
shameful neglect on the part of his gOar- 
dian. 

Immediately after Sir Ulick had left 
Ormond, the surgeon appeared, and a 
new train of emotions arose. He had po 
time to reflect on Sir Uliek's conduct- 
He felt hurried on rapidly, like one ia » 
terrible dream. — He returned with the 
surgeon to the wounded man. 

Moriarty had wakened, much refresh- 
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ed from bit A^ep^ and the surgeon con- 
fessed his patient was in6nitely better 
than he had expected to find him. Mori- 
arty evidently excited himself as much as 
he possibly could to appear better, that he 
might calm Ormond's anxiety, who stood 
waiting, with looks that shewed bis im* 
plicit faith in the oracle, and bis feeling, 
that his own fate depended upon the next 
wcnrds that should be uttered,— Let no 
one scoff at his easy faith— ?at this time 
Ormond was very young, not yet nine- 
teen, and bad no experience either of the 
probability or of the fallacy of medical 
predictions. After looking very grave 
and very wise, and questioning and cross- 
questioning a proper time, the surgeon 
said, ^* it was impossible for him to pro* 
nonnce any thing decidedly, till the 
patient should have passed another night } 
but that if the next night proved favour- 
able, he might then venture to declare 
him out of danger, and might then be- 
gin to hope, that with time and care he 
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would dd Well.*' With tin* opinfott^p 
gud^ied atid dubitn^ as it Was, Ortfiond 
WAS delighted-^his henrt felt ffelieVed of 
part of the he&vy load by which it had 
bt^n oppreissed, and thi^ surgeon WaiS Well 
feed from the purse, which Sir UHck bad 
pat into Ormond's hands. Ortnond^d next 
bdMne^* wan, io send a gos^bon with a 
lettisr to his friend tho king of th& Bkck 
Islahds, to te)t him all that had passed, 
and to request an anylmti in bin domU 
Xiionii. By the time he b^d finished and 
di^patehed bis letter, it t^M eight o'clock 
in the morning; and he VfM afraid that be- 
fore- he could reteiv^i an ani^wef, it might 
be too hit in the day to carry th^ W6und« 
ed man as far ai» tbe Black Islnndlr^ H^ 
therefore ^ecepted of tbe hospitable otkt 
of the village sehool-mtetrt^i^s, to give him 
arid his patient h lodging for this nigH 
There vtm indeed no one in the plaee, 
who woold not have done m inaeh for 
Master Hvirry.^-^Ail were in a^toni^b- 
mient and i^TOW, When they heard that 



he u as going to leate th^ CMtle ; Qnd 
their liatred to laady ^'Shane woukl 
hare known no bovmdsy imji Ihey learned 
that she was tbe 'dtune xif(}mibMfM^)mit : 
but tfais he generously toticeaIed> and for^ 
bade any c/fbis follo^'^drs'or |mrttttans, who 
had kncrwn any thing'of what bad passaed^ 
to repeat what th^ Inrd heanok It mm 
late in the day 4>afere Maraus tose $ be 
had to sle^ tfff the ^eds ^ 'his last 
uig1it*s intemp^raoo'e ^ he was in .gteat 
astonifAiafient, «wbM be learned ttoit Kh*- 
nmnA wasteaHyifOingQWiay. <'0ecaiiid 
srarcely believe)*' as he said refeatediy'^ 
** that Hurry was 8o ^-omd^ x>r such a fisoi. 
As loMorittrty, a few guineas wtvilltl have 
settled the bosiness^ if no rout bad becfn 
made about it.— Sitting up all mglit 
with such a fellow, ami bemg in such 
agonies about him, so absord, w4iat mtNre 
could he have done, if he had shot a 
gentleman, or his best friend P — Bui 
Harry Ormond was always in extremes/' 
MarcuS; thQU^ be haM.not a very clear 
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recollection of the events of the pre- 
ceding nighty was conscious^ however, 
that he had been much more to blame 
than Ormond had stated ; he had a re- 
membrance of having been very violenti 
and of having urged Ormond to chas- 
tise Moriarty.-— It was no.t the first time 
that Ormond had skreened him from 
blame, by taking the whole upon him- 
self. For this, Marcus was grateful to a 
certain degree : he thought he was food 
of Harry Ormond^ but he had not for 
him any solid friendship, that would 
stand the test of adversity ; still less 
would it be capable of standing against 
any difference of party opinion. Marcus, 
though he appeared a mild, indolent 
youth, was violent where bis prejudices 
were concerned,- — instead of being go- 
verned by justice in his conduct towards 
his inferiors, he took strong dislikes, 
either upon false informations, or with- 
out sufficient examination of the facts^ 
cringing and flattery easily won his ia- 
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vour i and on the contrary, any contra- 
diction, or spirit even of independence 
in an inferior, he resented. These de- 
fects in his temper appeared more and 
more in him every year, as he ceased to 
be a boy, and was called upon to act as 
a man. The consequences of his actions 
became of greater importance, but in 
acquiring more power, he did not ac- 
quire more reason, or greater command 
oner himself. — He was now provoked 
with Ormond for being so anxious about 
Moriarty Carroll, because he disliked 
the Carrolls, and especially Moriarty, for 
some slight cause not worth recording*. 
— He went to Ormond, and argued 
the matter with him, but in vain — Mar- 
cus resented this sturdiness, and they 
parted, displeased with each other. — 
Though Marcus expressed in words 
mnch regret at his companion's ad- 
hering to his resolution of quitting his 
father's house, yet it might be doubted ^ 
whether at the end of the, conference 



tb«6e ]>r6f<^idtt^ tl^fe entillefy ^iM^fe) 
wiftftev^ ttk^y ftnigHt huv^ beto b't th^ 
beg^ifiUibg; he bad not a Ittrgfd tdtnd, 
and perhaps he V^m not Isofty tb get rid 
of It ^iompdtiioh, tf^ho h'dd dfteh tivktled 
kimiii his ftither^s faroW, andtvho Yhi^ 
pe¥bft{sfs rtval Ifitti ivhefffe it tvotftA Ibfe 
^11 more his arriMtioft 'to ^I^ase. *S!hh 
tMweOs ^ M3ftroti«'t» ittatitt^fr at p^tftlg;, 
amltfae mtte 'difficidty Hvhreh ¥e f(^t ih 
ffae W)Mirali^, g^ve e^qniisitlg ^^inr t& 
pioer Ovtnbffd^ ^bo, though %e <*^s Ve- 
itdwd .^o "go, 'dM %!sb lY^ fire regV^^d^ 
e9f>eic}a% by ^ i!Map^tifiDn, 'the Mettd 

of ifa^ ehitdhici^.-«Tht IWritrtli 'of Ws 
g^ai^'mn^s ^aatoei- iiflid at l^lfsl lia^iiy 
ftc^d^ived l^iitt> atid 16 tb6 rdccfnedthjh 
of this he reiSWr'M for Comfort ti(t this 
UH>i»eteit; l¥)yen hti» heai*t tiched, &ird 
his was aUtnn^ eiihaiosted with the sftfc- 
^esHsion ^ the painty, violently paihfut 
feelinfs^ of tiie last four auA twelity 

llOfS)*S» 

The 'gossoon who fee had sent with ibe 



dii»pc4(?I| to llhe ki 110 oC the Bluck Idands^ 
did. «ot return this day — dbttppoinimeat 
ufkop. d«i9ppoiDtfviaiit.<^MpFiartyi wlio 
hftd. exerteil himMlC tea muclii tkmk be 
mig^ ap^ar^ ij»^U<r than be really wtSf 
suWf^ved f9r it this nig^ht; and so did 
Ortnond, who never before baving* bee* 
wit)^ a,^y person dtltrioua^ from fev^n 
wi|s eM«)8&iive}y alarmedw W«faat he eni* 
^r#4 thia night caniM^ ba described**-** 
i|.'^;^(^^ bow#«i^» happy- for hini, that 
bfi.ii{a$^ if^rw^ to b^ar it all-^nothkip 
le9|(f. cmid bav^ niftile a su^hbimt im- 
pi^simon hiamiod^TTDotliing^less^ could 
bftY« t^€#fb aiiiOflGki4nt wambg to him, to 
s^l i^jgoitf d i^oo; tb^ violMice of his paa- 

In the morning* the fever abated^ 
abonA. ^i^bt o^clock the patiofit sunk 
iiMto a^spmd slf^ptT-and Ora^ond kaeel** 
jug by his bedside^ ardent in dfiv#iK>n 
a3 in. ajl bis ^9&itl^eiitS) gave tbaiJcs to 
h«^«fti pf*Jf#d fon MQriaity's perfect 
r^Q^&j, aiftd; vo-wed with; the; strongest 
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adjurations, that ** if he might be spared 
for this offence, if he might be saved 
from the horror of being a murderer, no 
passion, no provocation should eyer, 
doring the whole- future course of bis 
life, tempt him to lift his hand against 
his fellow creature/* 
. As he rose from his knees, after 
making this prayer and this vow, he 
was surprised to see standing beside him 
Lady Annaly — she had made a sign to the 
sick man not to disturb Ormond's devo- 
tions by any exclamation at her entrance. 

*' Be not disturbed — let me not feel 
that 1 embarrass you, Mr. Ormond," said 
she, '' I came here not to intrude upon 
your privacy. Be not ashamed, young 
gentleman," continued she, ** that I 
should have witnessed feelings that do 
you honour, and that interest me in your 
future fate." 

** Interest Lady Annaly in my fa- 
ture fate !— is it possible !" exclaimed Or- 
mond — '< is it possible that one of wbcm 
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I stood so much in awe— one whom I 
thought so much too good, ever to be- 
stow a thought on — such a one as I am 
— as 1 was, even before this fatal—** 
(his voice failed). 

** Not fatal I hope — I trust/' said 
Lady Annaly, '* this poor man's looks 
at this moment assure me, that he is 
likely to do well." 

^' True for ye, my lady," said Mo- 
riarty, " V\\ do my best surely, I'd live 
through all, if possible, for his sake, 
let alone my mudther's, or shister's, or 
my own — 'twould be too bad after all 
the trouble he got these two nights, to 
be dying at last, and hauling him, may 
be^ whether I would or no — for as to 
prosecuting, that would never be any 
way, if I *died twenty times over. I 
sint off that word to my mudther and 
shister, with my curse if they'd do other 
•—and only that they were at the fair, 
and did not get the word, or the news 
of my little accident, they'd have been 
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bfi'^long ago,.aa4(hQ mituite they come, 
ru sw^a^T' *ein not to prosecute^ or bar^ 
hmr ae.thoiig(it of revenge ag^in' huu^, 
vr\iQ, bad no. naaJLiee again' me^ noi more 
than a child. And at anotb^r's bidding*, 
VMK than, his o^n, he drew the trigger, 
aikd. tfa§ pistol went off unknowo^t in & 
piftSftion^'^^So tbi$ro!s.tbe^ case for yon^ my, 
lady;* 

Ij^d^Anmlj^ who was pleased with the 
p|Mr fHk)wV4inp]iioityand{ generosity, ia 
tWs tTapc-comic stol;eiiaenix)f the case, in^ 
^ilir«d' if r sba. coidd in any, way sufl^rd 

him ^mif^imw^* 

*' Ia thaukf ysuir ladysbipr. H«t Mr. 
Hairy .lets m& wM»t cfar notbing.' ' 

" Nor ever will, while 1 have a far^ 
thing. 1 can^ call:, mj^ own/' cri^Or-^ 
miond^, 

« ftlt.;I. hope,'' said Xa^^* Ann^y, 
sGoiUng]^ ^^thatt wbm J^Ioi^isarty.iv-'iSL not 
tbafc hia ^ nam^p geta stoqt ag^s^in, %s^ he 
^eems iiHclinedt U^ do, that yon do pot 
ix^u Mr. Orimmd to make bim miser* 
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able and g<x>d for notbiog^ by nqpportmff 
bun in ialeB€8s. 

' << No, he sha'n't, my lady— *•! would 
not let him be wasting his little sub- 
stance on me — and did ye hear, my lady, 
how he is going to lave Castle Hermit* 
age-^Well of all the surprises ever i got 1 
It come upon me like a shot — my shot was 
nothing to it!'' 

It was necessary to insist upon Mo- 
riarty'8 sdbmittiiig to be sUent, and to 
lie quiet ; for not haying the fear of the 
surgeon before his eyes^ and having got 
over his first awe of the lady, he was 
becoming too full of oratory and ac- 
tion* 

Lady Abnaly took Ormond out with 
her, that she might speak to him of his 
own affairs. 

'* You w^l not, I hope, Mn Ormond, 
attribute it to idle curiosity, but to a 
wish to be of service, if I inqnk« what 
your future pfatns in life may be ?'' 

Ormond had never formed any dis- 

voi« n. v> 
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tinctly — he was not fit for any professioD, 
except perhaps the army— he was too 
old for the navy— he was at present go- 
ing, he believed, to the bouse of an old 
friend, a relation of Sir Ulick, Mr. 
Cornelius O'Shane." 

<< My son. Sir Herbert Annaly, has an 
estate in this neighbourhood, at which 
he has never yet resided, but we are 
going there when we leave Castle Her- 
mitage — I shall hope you will let me see 
you at Annali/j when you have deter- 
mined your plans; perhaps you may 
shew us how we can assist in forward- 
ing them." « 

^* Is it possible,*' repeated Ormond, in 
unfeigned astonishment, '^ that your 
ladyship can be so very good, so con- 
descending, to on& who so little deserves 
it — but I will deserve it in future. — If I 
get over this — interested in my future 
fate — Lady Annaly !" 

'^ I knew your father many years 
ago,'* said Lady Annaly^ *^ and as his 
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MD| I might feel some interest for yoi| ; 
but I will tell yoa sincerely^ that I 
ha?e on some ocoasions, when we met 
in Dublin, seen traits of goodness in 
you, which, on your own account, Mr. 
Ormond, have interested me in your fate. 
— But £ate is an unmeaning common- 
place — worse than commonplace word 
— 4t is a word that leads us to ima- 
gine that we Bve fated or doomed to 
certain fortunes or misfortunes in life. 
— I have had a great deal of experience, 
and I think, from all I have observed, 
that far the greatest part of our hap- 
piness or misery in life depends upon 
ourselves." 

Ormond stopped short, and listen^ 
with the eagerness of one of quick 
feeling and quick capacity, who seizes 
an idea that is new to him, and the 
truth and value of which he at once 
appreciates.-— For the first time iu his 
life^ he heard good sense from the 
voice of benevolence--*he anxiously de- 

%2 
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sired that she should go on speaking, 
and stood in such an attitude of atten- 
tive deference, as fully marked that 
wish. • 

But at this moment Lady O'Shane's 
footman c/axne up with a message from 
his lady ; her ladyship sent to let Lady 
Annaly know that breakfast was ready. 
IS^epeating her good wishes to Ormond— 
she bade him adieu, while he was too 
much overpowered with his sense of 
jg'ratitude to return her thanks. 

** Since there exists a being, and 
i^ch a being, interested for me, I must 
be worth something — ^and I will make 
myself worth something more — I will 
begin from this moment, I am resolved, 
to improve — and who kuows but in the 
end I may become every thing that is 
good — ^I don't want to be great!'* 

Though this resolution was not stea- 
dily adhered to» though it was for a time 
counteracted by circumstancesi it was 
never afterwards entirely forgotten.—- 
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From this periocl of his life^ in capaequeiuie 
of the great and paiofal iaipressioa 
which had been suddfoily made on his 
mind^ and from a few words of sense 
and kindnessy spoken to him at a time 
when his heart was happily prepared 
to receive th^ni|> we may date the 
eoifimenc^meut of our hero's refocma* 
tioa ai^d improTement Herg^ we say^ 
but certainly never man had more fantts 
than Ormond b;ad to correct, or to be 
corrected before he coidd c^m^ np to 
the received idea of any description cf 
hero. Most heroes are born perfect— 
SO at least their biofi^raphers, or rather 
their panegyrists, would have us believe. 
Our* hero is far from this happy lot; 
the readers of his story are in no danger 
of being wearied at first setting out, 
with the list of his merits and accom- 
plishments, nor will they be awed or 
discouraged by the exhibition of virtue 
above the common standard of huma- 
nity, beyond the hope of imitation. On 
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the contrary, most people will comfort 
and bless themselves with the reflection, 
that they never were quite so foolish, or 
quite so bad as Harry Ormond. 

For the advantage of those who may 
wish to institute the comparison^ his 
biographer, in writing the life of Or- 
mond, deems it a point of honour and 
conscience to extenuate nothing, but 
to trace, with an impartial hand, not 
only every improvement and advance, 
but every deviation or retrograde move- 
ments 
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CHAP. IV. 



\f ULL of sudden zeal for his own im- 
provement, Ormond sat down at the 
foot of a tree, determined to make a lUt 
of all his faults, and of all his good re- 
solutions for the future.-— He to<^ out 
bis pencil, and began on the back of a 
letter the following resolutions, in a sad 
scrawling hand and incorrect style :-r 
Harry OrmoTut»good resolutions. 

Resolved 1st. — That 1 will never drink 
more than (blank number of) glasses. 

Resolved 2dly.— That I will cure my- 
self of being pa>JKionate. , 

Resolved 3JIy. — That I will never 
keep low company. 

Resolved. — That I am too fond of 
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flattery — ^women's especially I like most. 
— To cure myself of that. 

Here he was interrupted by the sight 
of a little gossoon^ with a short stick 
tucked under bis arm, who came 
pattering on barefoot in a kind of 
pace indescribable to those wh<> have 
never seen it — ^it was something as 
like walking or running as chauntin|f 
is to saying or singing. 

*' The answer I am Arom the Black 
Islands, Master Harry, and would have 
been back wid you afore nightfall yes^* 
terday, onlyAe— king Corny— was at the 
fair of Frisky— could not write till this 
motning any way— -but has his service 
to ye. Master Harry, will be in it for ye 
by half after two with a bed and blanket 
fbip Mori arty, he bid me say on account 
he forgot to put it in the note. — ^In the 
Sally Cove the boat will be there abow 
iioi the big Jojigh, forenent the spot where 
the fir dale was cut last seraph by them 
rogues.** 
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The de^)atch from the kin^ of the 
Black Islands was then produced from 
the messenger's bosom^ and it ran . as 
follows : 

<< Dear Harry.— What the mischief has 
come over consin Ulick to be banishing 
you from Castle Hermitage? — •Bat 
since he conformed he was never the same 
mati, especially since his last mis-mar<r 
riage. — But no use moralising— -he was 
always too much of a conrtier for me.*-^ 
Gome yon to me^ my dear boy, who is 
no courtier, and you'll be received and 
embraced with open arms— was I Bria-. 
rens the same way, --^Bring Moriarty- 
Carroll (if that's his name), the boy you 
shoti which has given you so mnch con- 
cern^-for which I like you the better-*^ 
and honour that boy, who^ living or. 
dying, forbad to prosecute. — Don't be 
surprised to see the roof the way it is :— * 
since Tuesday I wedged it up bodily, 
without stirring a stick: — you'll see it-, 
from the boat^ standing three foot high \ 
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above the walls, waiting while I'm 
building up to it — to get attics — which I 
shall for next to nothing — by my own 
contrivance. — Mean time, good dry lodg- 
ing, as usual, for all friends at the palace. 
He shall be well tended for you by 
Sheelah Dunshauglin, the mother of 
Betty^ worth a hundred of her! and 
weUl soon set him up again with the 
help of such a nurse, as well as ever, I'll 
engage — ^for I'm a bit of a doctor, you 
know, as well as every thing else. —But 
don't let any other doctor, surgeon, or 
apothecary, be coming after him for 
your life — for none ever gets a permit 
to land, to my knowledge, on the Black 
Islands — to which I attribute, under 
Providence, to say nothing of my own 
skill in practice, the wonderful preser- 
vation of my people in health — ^that, and 
woodsorrel, and another secret or two 
not to be conunitted to paper in a hurry 
— all which I would not have written 
to you, but am in the gout since four this 

3 
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morning, held by the foot fast— else Fd 
not be writing, but would have gone 
every inch of the way for you myself in 
stile, in lien of sending, which is all I 
can DOW do, my six-oared boat, streamers 
flying, aird piper playing like mad— -for 
I would not have yon be coming like a 
banished man, but in all glory to Come* 
lias O'Shane, commonly called king 
Corny — but no king for you, only your 
hearty old friend.*' 

** Heaven bless Cornelius 0*Shane!" 
said Harry Ormond to himself, as he 
finished this letter, *^ king or no king, the 
most warm-hearted man on earth, let the 
other be who he will.'* 

Then pressing the letter to his hearty 
he put it up carefully, and rising in 
haste, he dropped the list of his faults.— 
That train of associations was completely 
broken, and for the present completely 
forgotten; nor was it likely to be soon 
renewed at the Black Islands, especially 
in the palace^ where he was now goin^ 
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to take up his residence. Moriarty was 
laid on — what he never laid before^-a 
leather-bed, and was transported, with 
Ormond, in the six-oared boat, streamers 
flyi^gj ^lid piper playing, across the lake 
to the islands. Moriarty's head ached 
terribly, but he nevertheless enjoyed the 
playing of the pipes in his ear, because 
of the air of triumph it gave Master 
Harry, to go away in this grandeur, in 
the face of the country. Ring Corny 
ordered the discharge of twelve guns on 
his landing, which popped one after an- 
other gloriously, — the hospitable echoes^ 
as Moriarty called them, repeating the 
sound. A horse, decked with ribbands, 
waited on the shore, with king Corny*s 
compliments for prince Harry, as Uie 
boy, who held the stirrup for Ormond to 
mount, said he was instructed to call 
him, and to proclaim him — " Prince 
Harry'' throughput the island, which he 
did by sound of horn, the whole way 
they proceeded to the palace — very much 



to tbe arnioyance of the horse^ but all 
for the greater glory of the prince^ who 
managed his steed to the admiratioD of 
the shouting ragged mattitude, and of 
his majesty^ who sat in state in his 
gouty chair at the palace door. He 
had had himself rolled out to welcome 
the coming gnesL 

«* By all that's princely," cried he, 
^' then, that young Harry Ormond was 
intended for a prince, he sits a horse 
BO like myself ; and that horse requires 
a master hand to manage him/V 
Ormond alighted 

The gracious, cordial, fatherly wel« 
come, with which he was received, de* 
lighted his heart. 

" Welcome, prince, my adopted son, 
welcome to Corny castle — palace^ I 
would have said, only for the constituted 
aotfaorities of the post-office, that might 
take exceptions, and not be sending me 
my letters right. As I am neither 
bishop nor arch — I have in their blind 

1 
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eyes or conceptions no right — Lord help 
them ! — to a temporal palace* Be that 
as it may, come you in with me, here 
into the big* room — and see ! there's the 
bed in the corner for your first object, 
roy boy — your wounded chap — And I'll 
Tisit his wound, and fix it and him the 
first thing for ye» the minute he comes 
up." 

His majesty pointed to a bed in the 
corner of a large apartment, whose 
beautiful painted ceiling and cornice^ 
and fine chimney-pieee with caryatides 
of white marble, ill accorded with the 
heaps of oats and corn — the thrashing 
cloth and flail which lay on the floor — 

** It is intended for a drawing-room, 
understand," said king Corny, •* but 
till it is finished, I use it for a granary 
or a barn, when it would not be. a 
barrack-room or hospital, which last is 
most useful at present." 

To this hospital Moriarty was care- 
fully conveyed. Here, notwithstanding 



his goQt» which affected only his feet, 
king Corny dressed Moriarty's wound 
with exquisite tenderness and skill ; for 
he had actually acquired knowledge 
and address in many arts, with which 
none could have suspected him to have 
been in the least acquainted. 

Dinner was soon announced, which 
was served up with such a strange mix- 
ture of profusion and carelessness, as 
showed that the attendants, who were 
numerous and ill caparisoned, were not 
much used to gala-days. The crowds 
who had accompanied Moriarty into the 
house, was admitted into the dining- 
room, where they stood round the king, 
prince, and father Jos, the priest* as the 
courtiers, during the king^s supper at 
Versailles, surrounded tlie kiig of 
France. But th^se poor people were 
treated with more hospitality than were 
the courtiers of the French king ; for 
as soon as the dishes were removed, 
their contents were generously distri* 
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bated amdngf the attendant multitude. 
The people blest king and prinee^ 
^' wishing them health atVd happiness 
long to reign over them ;"— and bowing 
suitably to his majesty the king, and 
to his reverence the priest, without 
standing upon the order of their going, 
departed. 

** And now, father Jos," said the king 
to the priest, " say grace, and draw 
close, and let me see you do justice to, 
my claret, or the whiskey punch if yoa 
prefer; and you, prince Harry, we will 
set to it regally as long as you please/*^ 

<« Till tea-time," — thought young 
Harry. *' Till supper-time,"— ^thought 
father Jos. ** Till bed-time,"--thouglht: 
king Corny. 

At tea-time young Harry, in pursu- 
ance of his resolution the firsts rose, but 
he was seized instantly, and held down 
to his chair. The royal command was, 
laid upon him *« to sit still and be a good 
felloWf' '-^Moreover the door was locked. 
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.-HM) that there was no escape or re* 

treat. 

The next moming when he wakened 
with an aching bead, he recollected with 
disgost the figure of father Jos> and all 
the noisy mirtk of the preceding ntglrt. 
Not witbont some self-contempt, he 
askedr himself what had become of his 

resobtfjon- ? 

-*^ The wounded boy was axing for 
you. Master Harry," said the girl, who 
came in to open the shutters. 

« How is he ?" cried Ifarry, starting 

np. 

« He is hut soberly ;* be got the 
night but middling; he concaits he 
cottld not sleep becaase he did not get 
a sight of your honour afore be*d settle 
—I tell him 'tis the change of beds, 
which always hinders a body to sleep 
the first night." 

The sense of having totally forgotten 
the poor fellow— the contrast between 

* jPitf hbcrh/ /—not yery well, or in good spirits. 
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this forgetfulness and the anxiety and 
contrition of the two preceding nights^ 
actually surprised Ormond ; he could 
hardly believe that he was one and the 
same person. Then came excuses '^ta 
himself--*^* Gratitude — common ciTility 
-—the peremptoriness of king Corny—- 
his passionate temper, when opposed on 
this tender point — the locked door — 
and two to one — In short, there was an 
impossibility in the circumstances of 
doing otherwise than what he had done. 
But then the same impossibility — the 
same circumstances — miglit recur the 
next night, and the next, and so on: 
the peremptory temper of kii^g Corny 
was not likely to alter, and the moral 
obligation of gratitude would continue 
the same ;" so that at nineteen, Ormond 
was to become, from complaisance, what 
his soul and body abhorred — an habitual 
drunkard ? — And what would become of 
liady Annaly's interest in his fate or his 
improvement?'* 

The two questions were not of equal 
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iixiportaDce» but oar hero was at tbi« 
time far from having any just proportioa 
in his reasoning. It was well he rea« 
soned at all. — The argument as to the 
obligation of gratitude, and the view he 
had taken of the never-ending nature 
of the evil, that must be the consequence 
of beginning with weak complaisance, — 
above all, the feeling that he had so lost 
his reason as to forget Moriarty, and to 
have been again incapable of command-^ 
ing his passions, if any thing had oc- 
curred to cross bis temper, determined 
Ormond to make a firm resistance out. 
the next occasion that should occur. It 
occurred the very next night. — After a 
dinner given to his chief tenants and 
the genteel people of the islands, a dinner 
in honour and in introduction of his 
ackpted aan, king Corny gave a toast 
^^ to the prince presumptive/' as be: 
now stiled him — a bumper toast. Soon 
afterwards he detected dajf4tigh^ in 
Harry's glassy and cursing it prc|>^rlyft 
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he insisted on flowing bowls and fuU 
g^^usses. ** What ! are you prince pre^ 
smnptimus?^^ cried he, wrth a half 
angry and astonished look, " Would you 
resist and contradict your fathea: and 

king at his own table after dinner ! 

Down with the glass !" 

Further and steady resistance changed 
the jesting tone and half angry lod^ o{ 
king Corny into sullen ailetice, and a 
bladi: portentous brow of serious displea- 
sure ; after a decent time of sitting, the 
bottle passing him without further im- 
DortU0ity, Ormond rose-^it was a bard 
struggle — for in the ^ace of bis benefae()(»', 
he saw reproach and rage bursting from 
every feature. Still he moved on to- 
wards the door— *he heard the words 
^* sneaking off sober ! — let him sneak T' 

Ormond had bis hand on the lock of 
the door-^it was a bad look, and opened 
with difficulty. 

** There^s gratitude for you ! No heart 
after all ! — I mistook him." 
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Ormond turned back, and firmly stand- 
ing", and firmly speaki.g, he said, coolly 
— " You did not mistake lue lorinerly. 
Sir, — but you mistake me now !— (Sneak- 
ing! — Is there any man here sober or 
drunk/' conrinned he, impetuously ap- 
proaching the t&ble, and looking round 
fall in t^vrry f .oe—- **• is there any man 
here tiires to say so but yourself. — You, 
jfouuj} beneiactor, my friend i you have 
said it — think \l vou did not — you could 
not, buts^i; t you may. — You may say 
-what you will to Harry Ormond, bound to 
you as he is — bound band and foot and 
heart! — Trample on him as you will — you 
may — No heart — Oblige me, gentlemen, 
some of you,'* cried he, his anger rising 
and his eyes kindling as he spoke. '^ Some 
of you, gentlemen, if any of you think so, 
oblige me by saying so. — No gratitude. 
Sir !" — turning from them, and address- 
ing himself to the old man, who held an 
untasted glass of claret as he listened* 
«« No gratitude ! Have not I ?— Try me, 
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try me to the deatb-^you have tried me 
to the quick of the heart, and I have 
hX>Tne it." 

He coald bear it^ no longer, he threw 
himself into the vacant chair — ^flung cot 
his armis on the table, and laying his face 
down upon them, wept aloud. Cornelius 
O'Shane pushed the wine away. <^ I've 
wronged the boy, grievously — " said he, 
and forgetting the gout, he rose from bis 
chair, hobbled to him, and leaning over 
him — " Harry, 'tis I — Look up my own 
boy, and say you forgive me^ or I'll never 
forgive myself. That's well,'* continued 
he, as Harry looked up and g^ve him 
bis hand'—'' That's well ! — ^you've takea 
the twinge out of my heart, worse than 
the gout — not a drop of gall or malice in 
your nature, nor ever was, more than in 
the child unborn. But see, I'll tell you 
what you'll do now, Harry, to settle all 
things— and lest the fit should take me ever 
to be mad with you on this score again* 
You don't chuse to drink more tban's be- 
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wrong. 'T would be a burning shame of 
me to make of you what I have made of 
myself — I was born afore the present re- 
formation in manners^ in that respect.— 
We must do only as well as we can. But 
I will ensure you against the fnture^^and 
before we take another glass — There's 
the priest-^and you Tom Ferrally there, 
step you for my swearing book. Uarry 
Otniond, you shall take an oath against 
drinking more glasses than you please 
evermore, and then you're sa£e from me. 
But stay, you are a heretic. Phoo] 
What am 1 saying — 'Twas seeing the 
priest put that word heretic in my head 
~you're not a caUiolic, I mean. But 
an oath's an oath, taken before priest or 
parson — an oath, taken how you will, will 
operate. But stay, to make all easy, 'tis 
I'll take it" 

'* Against drinking, youl King Corny!" 
said Father Jos," stopping his hand, 
^ and in tase of the gout in your sto- 
mach?" 
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<^ Against drhikkig ! do you think Td 
perjore myself? No ! But against press- 
ing him to it— I'il take my oath Til never 
ask him to drink another glass more than 
he lik^s.V 

The oath \iras taken, and king Corny 
concluded the : ceremony by observiDg, 
that *' after all there was no character he 
despised more than that of a sot* But 
every gentleman knew that there .was a 
wide and material difference betwixt a 
gentleman who was fond of his bottki 
and that unfortunate being, an habitual 
drunkard. For his own part, it was his 
established rule never to go to bed virith- 
out a proper quantity of liquor under his 
belt ; but he defied the universe to say he 
was ever known to be drank/' 

This startling assertion could not bri^g' 
his majesty's veracity into question ; for 
according to his definition, amd to the 
received opinion at his courts ** No man 
oould be called drank, so long as he could 
lie upon the ground without Jiojdidg it.'' 



At a court where such ingenioas cata- 
istry preirailedy it was happy for our hero^ 
that an unqualifying oath now protected 
hk resoluiwn* 



VOti. If. 
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CHAP- V: 



In the middle of the night our hero 
was wakened by a loud bellowing. It 
was only king Corny in a paroxysm of 
the gout. His majesty was naturally of 
a very impatient temper^ and his max- 
ims of philosophy encouraged him to 
the most unrestrained expression of bis 
feelings. — The maxims of his philosophy 
•—for he had read, though in a most de^ 
sultory manner^ and he had thought 
often deeply, and not seldom justly.— 
The turns of his mind, and the ques- 
tions he asked, were sometimes utterly 
unexpected — 

' «* Pray now," said he tp Harry, who 
stood beside his bed*-*' ndv, that IVe 
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a moment's ease— did you ever bear of 
the stoics that the bookmen talk of, and 
can yoa teli me what good any one of 
them ever got by making it a point to 
make no noise, ' when they'd be pmmdk^ 
ed and racked with pains of body or 
mind. Why I will tell you all they got 
— all they got was no pity— -who wonld 
give them pity, that did not require it ?— • 
I could bleed to death in a bath» as w^ 
as the best of them, if I choee itj or 
chew a ballet, if 1 set my teeth to it, 
with any man in a regfimentH«)mt 
there's the use ? nature knows best, and 
rile says roar /" 

And be roared-— for another twinge 
seized him — ^nature said — deep! seveoral 
times this night to fiarry, and to 
every body in the palace* but they did 
not sleep, they could not, while the 
roaring continued. So all had reason to 
rejoice, and Moriarty in particulaiv 
when his majesty's paroxysm was past; 
Hariry^ was ^in a tound sleep at twelre 

T 2 
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o'clock^ the next day, ivhen he wax 
summoned into the royal presence. He 
found king C!orny sitting at ease in his 
bed, that bed strewed over with a va- 
riety of roots and leaves, weeds and 
plants. An old woman was hovering 
over the fire, stirring something in a 
black kettle.—- 

*' Simples these! of wonderful un- 
known power," said king Corny to 
Harry, as he approached the befl, ^* and 
1*11 engage you don't know the name 
even of the half of thiem/'-^ 

Harry eonfessed his ignorance. 

*^ No shame for you-**was you as wise 
as King Solomon himself, you might 
not know them, for he did not, nor 
couldn't, he that had never set his foot 
a grousing on an Irish bog,*^Sheelah ! 
come you oy^, and say what's this ?" 
• The dd woman now came to assist 
at this bed of botany^ and with spec- 
tacles slipping off, and pushed on her 
nose continually, peered over each green 
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thing, and named in Irish, *^ every herb 
that Kips the dew.^ 

Sbeelab was deeper in Irish lore, than 
king Corny could pretend to be: but 
then he humbled her with the ^* black 
heHebore of the antients/' and he had, 
in an unaccountable manner, affected 
her imagination by talking of *^ that fa* 
moos bowl of narcotic poisons, which 
that great man Socrates drank off/*-^ 
BbeelaU would interrupt herself in the 
middle of a sentence and curtsy, if -she 
heard him pronounce the name of Bo- 
crates-*and at the mention of the bcfirti 
she would regularly sigh, and et-^ 
claim : — 

" Lord save ua}< — But that was 'a 
wicked bowl/' 

Then after a east of her eyes up to 
heaven, and crossing herself on the 
forehead, she would take up her dis- 
course at the word where she had left 
off. 

King Corny set to work compound 
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ing plaisters and embrocations^ pre^ 
paring all sorts of decoctions of roots, 
and leaves famous through the country. 
And while he directed and gesticulated 
from his bed, the old woman worked 
over the fire in obedience to his com* 
mands* Sometimes^ however, not with 
that '' prompt and mute obedience,*' 
which the great require. 

It was fortunate for Moriarty, that 
king Corny, not having the use of bif^ 
&^Ji^r limbs, could not attend even in 
h^^ gouty chair to administer the medi- 
ci^ties he had made, and to see theiu 
fij^t^y swallowed. — Sheelah, whose con- 
ti^ience was easy on this point, con- 
tented herself with giving him a strict 
y&barge to *^ take every bottle to the last 
jdrop,'* All she insisted upon for her 
own part was, that she mnst tie the 
charm round his neck and arm. She 
would fain have removed the dressings 
of the wound to substitute plaisters of 
1^ own, over which she had pronounced 
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certain prayers or incantations : but Mo« 
Warty, who had seized and held fast one 
good principle of snrgery, that the air 
must never be let into the wound, held 
mainlv to this maxim, and all Sheelah 
could obtain was permission to clap 
on her charmed plaister over the dressing. 

In due time, or as king Corny triom- 
pliantly observed, in ** a wonderful short 
period,** Moriarty got quite well, long 
before the king's gout was cured, even 
with the assistance of the black helle* 
bore of the antients. — King Corny was 
so well pleased with his patient for doing 
such credit to his medical skill, that 
he gave him and his family a tabin^ and 
spot of land, in the Islands — a cabin near 
the palace — and at Harry's request made 
him his wood-ranger and his g^me« 
keeper, the one a lucrative place-— the 
other a sinecure. 

Master Harry — Prince Harry, was 
now looked up to as a person all power* 
fal with 4he master, and petitions and 
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requests to speak for thein, to speak jast 
one word^ came pouring from all sides ;, 
but however enviable his situation a» 
favourite and prince presumptive might 
appear to olbers,L it was not in all respects 
comfortable to himself. 

Formerly when a boy in his visits to 
the Black Islands he used to have a 
little companion of whom he was fond — 
Dora — ^kingCorny's daughter. Missing 
her much, he inquired from her father 
where she was gone, and when she wag 
likely to returtti. 

<< She is gone off to the continent^ to 
the continent of Ireland, that is ; but not 
banished for any misdemeanour. You 
know/' said king Corny, "'tis gene-* 
rally considered as a punishment in the 
Black Islands to he banished to Ireland. 
A threat of that kind I find sufficient to 
bring the most refractory and ilUdisposed 
of my subjects, if I had any of that de« 
scription, to rason in the last resort ; but 
to that ultimate law I have not recourse. 
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except in extreme cases: I anderrtand 
my business of king too well to wear out 
either shame or fear; bat you are no 
leg-islator yet, prince Harry. So what 
was you asking me about Dora ; she is 
only gone a trip to the continent, to her 
aunt's, by the mother's side^ MissOTaley, 
that yoo never saw, to get the advantage 
of a dancing-master, which myself ^on't 
think she wants, — a natural carriage, 
with native graces, being, in my unsophis- 
ticated opinion, worth all the dancings 
master's positions, contorsions, or drills 
ings; but her aunt's of a contrary 
opinion, and the women say it is essential 
«--so let 'em' put Dora in the stocks, and 
punish her as they will, she'll* be the 
gladder to get free, and fly back from^ 
their continent to her own Black Islands 
and to me, and to you and me— I ax 
your pardon, Harry Ormond; but you 
know, or I should tell you in time, she 
is engaged already, to White Connal, of 
Glynn«*from her birth. That engage^ 

vB 
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ment I made with the father over a bowl 
of punch — ^I promised-— I'm afraid it was 
a foolish business— -He had two sons, 
twins, at that time, and I had no daugfb- 
ter — but I promised, if ever I should 
have one~«and I had one unludsiily ten 
years after, which is Dora — I promised, 
I say, and took my oath, I'd give the 
daughter in marriage to Coonal of 
Qlynn's eldest son, which is White Con- 
nal. Well, it was altogethe.r a rash act ! 
—So you'll consider her as a married 
woman, . thongh she is but a child— It 
was a rash act between you and I-^for 
(ponnal's not grown up a likely lad for 
the girl to fancy ; but that's neither here 
nor there; no — my word is passed — ^wben' 
hialf drunk may be— but no matter — it 
must be kept sober^-^lrunk or sober, a 
gentleman must keep his word — a^Jortiari 
a king — a-fortiori king Comy'^-^See !— 
was there this minute no isuch thing as 
parchment, deed^ stampi signature^ or 
seal in the wide world, when once GotQy 

9 ■: 
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bas squeezed a friend^s hand on a bargain^ 
or a promise, *tis fast, was it ever so 
much against me — 'tis as strong to me as 
if I had squeezed all the lawyers' wax 
in the creation upon it." 

Ormond admired the honourable sen- 
timent ; but was sorry there was any oc* 
casion for it — and he sighed ; but it was 
a sigh of pity for Dora — not that he bad 
erer seen While Connal, or known any 
thing of him ; but White Connal did not 
sound well, and her father's avowal that 
it had been a rash engagement did not 
seem to promise bappiness to Dora in 
this marriage. 

Ffom the time he had been a boy, 
Harry Ormond had been in the habit of 
ferrying over to the Black Islands, when- 
ever Sir Ulick could spare him. The 
hunting and shooting, and the life of law- 
less freedom he led on the Islands, had 
been delightful. King Corny, who bad 
the command not only of boats, and of 
gu&s, and of fishing tackle, and of men^ 
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but of carpenters* tools, and oC smitlu^ 
tools; and of a lathe, and ef brass and 
ivory ; and of all the things that the heart 
of boy could desire, had appeared to 
Harry, ivhen he was a boy, the richestt 
the greatest, the happiest of men.^-The 
cleverest too— the most ingenious ^ — ^fov 
king Corny had with his own hands 
made a violin and a rat-trap ; and had 
made the best coat, and the best pair of 
shoes, and the best pair of boots, and the 
best hat ; and had knit the best pair of 
stockings, and had made the best dung* 
hill in bis dominions; and had made a 
quarter of a yard of fine lace, and had 
painted a panorama. No wonder that 
king Corny had been looked up to by 
the imagination of childhood, as '< a 
personage, higii as human veneration 
could look." 

But now, although our hero was still 
but a boy in many respects, yet in con* 
sequence of his slight commerce with 
the worldj he had formed some com- 
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a momdnt's ease— did you ever bear of 
the stoics that the bookmen talk of, atid 
can yon ieli me vbat good any one of 
them ever got by making it a point to 
make no noise/ when tbey'd^ be punish-- 
ed and racked with pains of body or 
mind. Why I will tell you all they got 
— all they got was no pity— -who would 
giTO them pity, that did not require it ?— * 
I could bleed to death in a bath^ as well 
as the best of them, if I chose it; or 
chew a bnllet, if 1 set my teeth to it» 
with any man in a reg^mentH-but 
where's the use ? nature knows best, and 
she says roar /" 

And he roared — ^for another twinge 
seized him — nature said — sleep I several 
times this night to Harry, and to 
every body in the palace, but they did 
not sleep, they could not, while the 
roaring continued. So all had reason to 
rejoice, and Moriarty in particular, 
when his majesty's paroxysm was past; 
Harry was 'in a sound sleep at twelve 

F 2 
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had been opened. In bis boyish days, 
king Corny, ^o\ng out to hunt with 
hounds and horn, followed with shouts 
by all who could ride, and all who could 
run, king Corny hallooing the dog's, 
and cheering^ the crowd, appeared to 
him the greatest^ the happiest of man- 
kind. 

But he had since seen hunts in a very 
different style, and he could no longer 
admire the rabble rout. 

Human creatures, especially young' 
human creatures, are apt to* swing sud- 
denly from one extreme to the other, and 
utterly to despise that which the;^had 
extraragantly admired. From this pro- 
pensity, OrmoDil was in the present in*- 
stance guarded by affection and grati- 
tude. Through all the folly of his king^- 
ship, he saw that Cornelius O^Shane was 
not a person to be despised. He was 
indeed a man of great natural powers, 
both of body and mind j— of inventive 
genius^ energy, , and perseverance, which 
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mi|^ have attained the greatest objectt; 
thoDgh from insufficient knowledge, and 
self-sufficient perversity, they had wasted 
themselves on absurd or trivial purposes. 
There was a strong contrast between 
the characters of Sir Ulick, and his cou- 
sin Cornelius O'Shane; they disliked and 
despised each other. Differing as far in 
natural disposition, as the subtle and the 
bold, their whole course through life, 
and the habits contracted during their 
progress, had widened the original dif- 
ference. 

The one living in the world, and mix* 
ing continually with men of all ranks 
and characters^ had, by bending easily, 
and being all things to all men, won his 
courtier-way onwards and upwards to 
the possession of a seat in Parliament, 
and the prospect of a peerage. 

The other, inhabiting a remote island, 
secluded from all men but those over 
whom he reigned, caring for no earthly 
consideration, and for no human opinion 
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but his own — ^had /or himself, and by him- 
selfy hewed out bis way to bis owxi ob» 
jects — and then rested, satisfied—- 

'< Lord of himself, and all Ym (Utile) world' hl^. 
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CHAP. VI. 



One morning, when Harry Ormond 
was out shootings and king Corny, who 
had recovered tolerably from the gout, 
was re-instated in his arm chair, in tha 
parlour, listening to father Jos, reading 
<' The Dublin Evening Post," a gossoon, 
one of the runners of the Castle, opened 
the door, and putting in bis curly red 
lead and bare feet, announcedi in all 
hastej that he ** Just seen Sir Ulick 
O'Shane In the boat, crossing the lake 
for the Black Islands."^ 

^' Well, breathless bloeWhead T and what 
of that?'* said king Corny, " did you 
never see a man in a boat, before ?" 

^ I did, plase your honour."' 
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** Then what is there extraordinaVy ?" 

*' NoihiDg at all, plase your honour, 
only — thought your honour might like to 
know." 

** Then you thought wrong, for 1 nei- 
ther like it, nor mislike it. — I don't care 
a rush about the matter — so take yourself 
down stairs." 

" 'Tis a long time,** said the priest, as 
the gossoon closed the door after faiin ; 
** His a longer time than he ought, since 
Sir Ulick O'Shane paid his respects here, 
even in the shape of a morning visit/' 

*« Morning visit !" repeated Mim. BettjT 
Punshauglin, the housekeeper, who en«^ 
tered the room, for she was a privileged 
person, and had ksgrandes 8f les petite^ 
entries in this palace — " Morning visit !«-' 
are you sure, father Jos — are you clear 
he isn't come, intending to stay dinner?'' 

" What, in the devil's name, Betty^ 
does it signify," said the king. 

^' About the dinner !" said Betty. 

« What about it ?'* said Corny, proud- 



ly ; '' whether he comeSy stays, or goes, 
I'il not have a scrap, or an iota of it 
changed/' added he in i <iespoiic tone. 

^* Wheugh !" said Betty, •» one would 
not like to have a dinner of scraps — for 
there's nothing else to day for him/' 

'^ Then if there's nothing else, there 
can be nothing else/' said the priest, very 
philosophically. 

'^.But when sttangers come to dio^ 
one :woald fain make an exertion, if one 
iMiuld," said Betty. 

'' It's his own fau't to be a stranger," 
said fatbisr Jos^ watching his majesty's 
clouding countenance ; then whispering to 
Betty, ** that was a faulty string . you 
tooched upon, Mrs. Betty, and can't you 
make out your dinner without saying any 
thing?" 

<< A person may speak in this house, I 
fuppose, besides the clergy, father Jos," 
said Mrs. Betty, under her breath. 

Then looking out of the window, she 
added, /^he's half. way over the lake, and 
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he*lt make bis own apologies good, III 
engage, when he comes in ; for he knows 
bow to speak for himself, as well as any 
gentleman — ^and I don't doubt but beHl 
get my Micky made an exciseman, tx9 
he promised too; — and sure he has a 
good right-— Isn^t he a cousin of king 
Corny*s — wherefore I'd wish to have aH 
things proper.: — So I'll step- out and kiU 
a couple of chickens — won't I,?" 

^ KiU what you please," said king 
Corny ; " but without my warrant, no* 
thing killed or unkifled^ shall- come up to 
my table this dajj^aud that's enough. — 
No more neasoning— quit the subject and 
the room, Betty " 

Betty quitted t!ie room ;. but every 
stair,, as she descended to the kitchen, 
could bear witness, that she did not quit 
the subject ; and for an hour afterwards, 
sbe reasoned against the obstinacy and 
folly of man, and the chorus in the kitchen 
moralized,* in conformity and commise* 
ration—in vaiii« 
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meantime father Josi» tbougb he re* 
-gretted the exertions which Mrs. Bettj 
might discreetly have made ia favour of 
a good dimiery was by no nieanst as be 
declared, a friend or fauterer of Sir Ulick 
O' Shane's — how could he, when Sir 
Ulick had recanted? — The priest lodced 
with horror upon the apostacy. — The 
king with contempt, upon the desertion 
of his party. << Was he sincere any way 
I*d honour him," said Cornelius, << or 
forgive him 3— i)nt, not to be ripping up 
old grievances when there's no occasion, 
I can't forgive the wajlfie is at this prcr 
sent double-dealing with poor Harry Or- 
mond — cajoling the grateful iieart, and 
shirking the orphan boy that he took 
upon him Xo patronize. — Why there I 
thought nobly ef him, and forgave him 
all his sins, ibr the generous protection 
he afforded the son x)f his friend.'* 

** Had Captain Ormond, the father^ 
iK> fortune?'' asked the piriest. 

f Only a trifle of three hundrf^d a 
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yean ctnd no protision for the education 
or maintenance of the boy, Ulick's fond** 

ft 

nessforhim, more than all, shewed him 
capable of the disinterested touch ; but 
then to belie his own heart — to abandon 
him he bred a favourite, just when the 
boy wants him^ most — Oh! bow could he? 
And aU for what? To please the wife he 
hates — that can't be — that's only the os- 
tensible — but what the real reason is I 
can't guess,— No matter, he'll soon tell 

us." 

<« Tell us. Oh ! no !" said the priest 

•4 he'll keep his own secret." 

<* He'll let it out, I'll engage, trying 
lo hide it," said Corny : '* like all cun- 
ning people he woodcocks — chides his head, 
and forgets his body can be seen. But 
hark ! he is coming up.— Tommy !*' said 
he, turning to a little boy of five years 
old, who was playing about in the roomi 
*^' hand me that whistle you're whistling 
with^ till I see what's the matter with it 
foryou.'^ 
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King Corny seemed lost in examina* 
tion of the thistle, when Sir Uliok en- 
tered the room ;-«— and after receiving and 
seating him with proud courtesy, he again 
returned to the charge^ blowing through 
the whistle, earnestly dividing his obser- 
vntion between Sir Ulick and little Tom* 
my, and asking questions, by turnsi 
about the whistle, and about all at Castle 
Hermitage. 

** Where's my boy? Where's Harry 
Ormond P" was the firot leading question 
Sir^UJick asked. 

'^ Harry Ormond's out shooting, 1 he- 
lieve, some where or some how, taking 
his pleasure, as I hope he will long, and 
always as long as he likes it, at the Black 
Islands; at least, aslong as Hive." 

Sir Ulick branched^ offinto hopes of his 
cooftin Cornelius's living long, very long; 
and in general terms, that were intended 
to avoid committing himself, or pinning 
himself to any thing, he protested, that he 
mustftot.be robbed of his boy, tbfit he 



bad always, with good reason, bfeen jca* 
loas of Harry's affection for king Corny, 
and that he could not- consent to let his 
term of stay at the Black Islands be either 
as long as Harry himself should like, or 
during what he hoped would be the life 
of his cousin, Cornelius O' Shane. 

*« There's something wrong, still, in 
this whistle.— Why, if you loved him so, 
did you let him go when you had him ?' . 
said Corny. 

** He thought it necessary, for domes* 
tic reasons," replied Sir Ulick. 

'< Continental policy, that is, which I 
never understood, nor never shall;" said 
Corny. '^ But I don't enquire any far- 
ther* If yon are satisfied with yourself, 
we are all satisfied, I believe." 

^^ Pardon me, I cannot be satisfied 
without seeing Harry this morning, for 
I've a little business with him-^will you 
have the goodness to send for him ?" 

Father Jos, who, from th^ window, 
saw Harry's dog snuffing along the path 
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to the wood^ thought he cmAd not be f|tr 
from the house, and went to make en* 
qairies ; — and now . when Sir Ulick and 
king Corny were left alone together, a 
dialogae, a sort of single combat, with- 
out any object but to try each otherS 
powers and temper, ensued between them, 
in which the one on the offensive came 
on with a tomahawk, and the other stood 
on the defensive parrying with a polished 
blade of Damascus ; and sometimes, when 
the adversary was off his guard, making a 
sly cnt at an exposed part* 

*' What are you so busy abont ?** said 
Sir Ulick. 

•* Mending the child's toy,'* said Cor- 
nelius— *' A man must be doing some- 
thing in this world." 

'^ But a man of your ingenuity ! 'tis a 
pity it should be wasted, as I have often 
said, upon mere toys." 

^' Toys of one sort or other we are all 
taken up with through life, from the cra- 
dle to the grave. By the bye, 1 give you 

VOL. u. 6 
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toy of your baronetage. I hope they did 
not make you pay now too much in con- 
science for that poor tag of nobility.** 

« These things are not always matters 
of bargain and sale— mine was quite an 
unsolicited honour, a mark of approbation 
and acceptance of my poor services, and as 
such, gratifying ;— as to the rest, believe 
me, it was not, if I must use so coarse an 
expression, paid for.' 

« Not paid for— what, then it's owing 
for ? To be paid for, still ? Well» that's 
too hard, after all you've done for them. 
Bat sdmie men have no manner of con- 
science—at least, I hope you paid the 

■fees. 

«'The fees of course— but we shall never 

understand one another," said Su- UKck. 
" Now what will be the next title or 
string yon look forward to, Ulysses, may 
I ask ? Is it to be a Baron Castle Her- 
mitage, or to get a ribbon, or a garter, 
or a thistle, or what ? But that's only for 
Scotchmen, I believe— A thistle ! What 
asses some men are ! 
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What saJvagM «ome omq are^ thoogfat 
Sir Ulick— he walked to the window^ 
aeoi looking oat, hoped that Harry Oi> 
Bumd would aoon make his appearanee. 

«< Yon are doings or aadoisg, a ,great 
deal here, coiisiB Cornelias, I jec^ as 

a«aal/' 

^< Yes, bat what I am doing, stand or 
fall, will Ofever be my midoing ; I am no 
s|>eeulator. How do your sihrer mines go 
on, Bit Ulick P I hear all the ailver minas 
in Ireland tarn out to be lead." 

<' I wish they did,'' said Sir UUck, << % 
theti we conld turn all oor lead to gold. 
Those silver mines certainly did not pay-*- 
IVe a notion you found the same with 
your reclaimed hog here, cousin Corne- 
lias*— I understand, that after a short 
time it relapses^ and is worse than evor^ 
hke most things pretending to be re* 
claimed." 

** Speak for yourself, there, Sir Ulick, 
said Cornelius ; *^ you ought to know 
certainly, for some thirty years ago, I 

Q 2 
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think you pretended to be a reclainaed 

rake." 
** I don't rAnember it/* said Sir Ulick. 

« I do, and so would poor Emmy An- 
naly, if sbe was alive, which it's fortu- 
nate for her she is not— (broken hearted 
angel, if ever there was one, by wedlock ! 
and the only one of the Annalys I ever 
liked)'* said Cornelius to himself, in a 
low leisurely voice of soliloquy. Then 
resuming his conversation tone, and con^ 
tinning his speech to Sir Ulick- 

« I say you pretended thirty year ago, 

i remember, to be a reformed rake, and 

looked mighty smooth and plausible — and 

promised fair that the improvement v^as 

. solid, and was to last for ever and a day. 

-—But six months after marriage comes a 

relapse, and the reclaimed rake's worse 

than ever. Well, to be sure, that's in 

favour of your opinion against all things 

'• pretending to be reclaimed. But see, 

xny poor bog, without promising so well, 

performs better, for it's six years instead 



of six months, that Vve seen no tendency 
to relapse. See^ the cattle upon it speak 
fdr themselves ; an honest calf won't lie 
for any man.*' 

*< I give you joy of the success of your 
improvements.-r— I admire, too, your 
ploughing team and plougjhing tackle," 
said Sir Ulick, with a slightly ironical 
smile — *^ You don't go into any indiscreet 
expense for farming implements or prize 
cattle;* 

** No/' said Cornelius, ** I donH prize 
the prize cattle ; the best prize a man cate 
get, and tb« only one worth having, is, 
that which he must give himself, or not 
get, and of which he is the best judge at 
all seasons/' 

<* What prize, may I ask ?" 

'* You may ask— -and I'll answer — 
the prize of ^ticee^^-^And, success to 
myself, 1 have it/' 

** And wicceeding in all your ends by 
such noble means must be doubly gra* 
tifying— and is deubly commendable 
and surprising/ '-^said Sir Ulick. 
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'* May I ask — tm its my turn now to 
play Ignoramus— May I ask, what noble 
means excites this gratuitous commend^ 
ation and surprise/^ ^ 

*^ I commend in the first place the 

. economy of your ploughing tackle— «hay 

ropes, hay traces, and hay halters — doubly 

useful and convenient for harness and 

food."-^ 

Corny replied, '* Some people, I 
know, think the most expensive harness 
and tackle, and the most expensive ways 
of doing every thing the best — But I 
don't know if that is the way for the 
poor to grow rich— It may be the way 
for the rich to grow poor — We are all 
poor people in the Black Islands, and I 
can^t afford or think it good policy to 
give the example of extravagant new 
ways of doing old things/' 

",'Tis a pity you don't continue the 
old Irish style of ploughing by the 
tail/' said Sir Ulick. 

^ That is against humanity to brute 
beasts, which^ without any of yonr 
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sickeoiDg^ palaver of sentimeot, I prac- 
tise. Also, its against an act of par- 
liament, which I regard sometimes — 
that is, when I understand them ; which, 
the way you parliament gentlemen draw 
them up^ is not always particularly in- 
telligible to plain common sense, and I 
have no lawyers here, thank Heaven! 
to consult ; I am forced to be legislator, 
and lawyer^ and ploughman and all, you 
see, the best I can for myself." 

He opened the window, and called to 
give some orders to the man^ or, as he 
called him, the boy — a boy of sixty — 
who was ploughing. 

*' Your team, I see, is worthy of your 
tackle," pursued Sir Uiick. " A mule, 
a bull, and two lean horses, — ^I pity the 
foremost poor devil of a horse, who must 
starve in the midst of plenty, while the 
horse, bull, and even mule, in a string 
behind him, are all plucking and 
munying away at their hay ropes." 

Cornelius joined in Sir Ulick*s laugh, 
which shortened its duration. 
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" 'Tis comical ploughing, I grant/' 
said, he, *^ but still, to my fancy, any 
thing's better and more profitable nqr 
the tragi-comic ploughing you practise 
every season in Dublin/' 

" I ?" said Sir Ulick. 

" Aye, you, and all you courtiers, 
ploughing the half acre* continually, 
pacing up and down that Castle yard, 
while you're waiting in attendance thefe. 
£very one to his taste, but— 

^ If there's a man on earth I hate, 

* Attendance and dependance be his fate.* ^ 

'• After all, I have very good pros- 
pects in life," said Sir Ulick. 

•* Aye, you've been always living on 
prospects; for my part, I*d rather have 
a mole-hill in possession, than a moun- 
tain in prospect.'* 

" Cornelius, what are you doing here 
to the roof of your house ?" said Sir 

* Ploughing the half acre. The English reader 
will please to enquire the meaning of this phrase 
from anj Irish courtier. 
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Ulick, striking off to another subject 
^' What a vast deal of \^ork yoo do: con- 
trive to cut out for yourself.** 

<* I'd rather cut it out for myself^ than 
have any body to cut it out for me/' 
said Cornelius. 

^ Upon my word, this will require all 
yonr extraordinary ingenuity, cousin." 

** Oh, I'll engage 1*11 make a good job 
of it, in my sense of the word, though 
not in yours ; for 1 know, in your voca- 
bularj^ that's only a good job where 
you pocket money, and do nothing; 
now my good jobs never bring me in a 
farthings and give me a great deal to> 
do into the bargain." 

•* I don't envy you such jobs, indeed^" 
said Sir Ulick ; ** and are you sure that 
at last you make them good jobs in any 
acceptation of the term ?" 

** Sure ! a man's never sure of any 
thing in this world, but of being abused. 
But oi^e comfort, my own conscience, 
for which I've a trifling respect, can't 

o3 
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reproach toej since my jobs, good or 
bad, have cost my poor country no- 

thing." 

On this point Sir Ulick was particu- 
larly sore, for he had the character of 
being one of the greatest jobbers in 
Ireland. With a face of much politi- 
cal prudery, which he well knew how to 
assume, he began to exculpate himself. 
He confessed that much public money 
had passed through his hands; but he 
protested that none of it had stayed with 
him. No man, who had done so much 
for different administrations, had been so 

ill paid 

" Why the deuce do you work fat 
them, then — ^You won't tell me it's for 

love Have you got any character by 

it— if you liaven*t profit, what have you ? 
I would not let them mal^ me a dupe, 
or may-be something worse, if I was 
you,'' said Cornelius, looking him full in 

the face. 

« Savage !" said Sir Ulick again to 



himself. — The tomahawk was too much 
for him — Sir Ulick felt that it was 
fearful odds to stand fencing acrording' 
to rule with one who wonid not scruple 
to ^ouge or scalp, if provoked. -Sir 
Ulick now stood silent — Kuiilin^ forced 
smiles, and looking on while Cornelius 
played quite at his ease with little 
Tommy^ blew shrill blasts through the 
whistle, and boasted ^* that he had made 
a good job of that whistle any way.** 

Uarrj Ormond, to Sir Ulick*s great 
relief, now appeared. Sir Ulick ad- 
vanced to meet him with an air of cor- 
dial friendship, which brought the 
honest flush of pleasure and gratitude 
into the young man*s face, who darted 
a quick look at Cornelius, as much as to 
say,— 

*' You see you were wrong— he is 
glad to see me^^fae is cofne to see me.'^ 

Cornelius said nothing, but streaked 
the child's head, and seemed taken up 
entirely with him ; Sir Ulick spoke of 
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Lady 0'Sbane> and of his hopes that 
prepossessions were wearing off— -'< If 
Miss Black were out of the way^ things 
would all go right, but she was one of 
the mighty good — too good ladies, who 
were always meddling with othef peo- 
ple's business, and making mischief." 

Harry, who bated her, thajt is^ 9» 
much as he could hate any body, railed 
at her vehemently, saying more against 
ber than he thought, and concluded, by 
joining in Sir Ulick's wish for her de- 
parture from Castle Hermitage, but not 
with any view to his own return thither. 
On that point he was quite resolute aa^ 
steady — *' He would never,'* he said^ 
** be the cause of mischief. Lady 
O'Shane did not like him,— why, he did 
not know, and had no right to enquire — 
and was too proud to enquire, if he had 
a right. It was enough that her lady* 
ship had proved to him her dislike, and 
refused him protection at his utmost 
need, — he should never again sue for 
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her hospitiflity. He declared^ that Sir 
UJick should never more be disquieted 
by his being an inmate at Castle Her« 
mitage;' 

Sir Ulick became more warm and 
eloquent in dissuading him from this 
resolution, the more he perceived that 
Ormond was positively fixed in his de- 
termination. 

The cool looker on all the time re- 
marked this, and Cornelius was con] 
vinced^ that he had from the first been 
right in his own opinion, that Sir Ulick 
was *' shirking the hoy^ 

*• And where*s Marcus, Sir ? would 
not he come with you to see us ?" said 
Ormond. 

^< Marcus is gone ofi^ to England. 
He bid me give you his kindest love ; 
he was hurried^ and regretted he could 
not come to take leave of you ; but he- 
was obliged to go off with the Annalys, 
to escort her ladyship to England, 
^here he will remain this year, I dare 
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say. — ^I am much concerned to say, that 
poor Lady Annaly and Miss Annaly*' — 
Sir Uiick cleared his throaty and gave a 
suspicious look at Ormond 

This glance at Harry, the moment Sir 
Ulick pronounced the words Miss An^ 
naly, first directed aright the attention 
of Cfornelius — 

** Lady Annaly and Miss Annaly ! are 
they ill? What's the matter, for Hea- 
ven's sake?*' exclaimed Harry, with 
great anxiety ; but pronouncing both the 
ladies' names precisely in the same tone, 
and with the same freedom of exinres- 
sion. 

Sir Ulick took breath— '< Neither of 
the ladies are ill-«-absolutely ill— Jbot 
they have both been greatly shocked by 
accounts of young Annaly's sudden ill- 
ness. Jt is feared an inflammation upon 
his lungSi brought on by violent cold— « 
his Brother and sister left us this morn- 
ing — ^et off for England to him imme'- 
diately. Lady Annaly thought dt^ yon 
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Harry> my boy — you roast be a pro- 
digious favourite — in the midst of all ber 
affliction, and the hurry of this sadden 
departure, this morning, gave me a letter 
for you, which I determined to deliver 
i^ith my own hands." 

While he spoke, Sir Ulick, affecting 
to search for the letter among many in 
bis pocket, studied with careless inter- 
mitting glances our young hero's coun- 
tenance, and Cornelius O* Shane studied 
Sir If lick's : Harry tore open the letter 
eagerly, and coloured a good deal when 
he saw the inside. 

** IVe no business here reading that 
boy's secrets in his face,'' cried Cornelius 
O'Shane, raising himself on his crutches, 
** I'll step out and look at my roof — Will 
you come, Sir Ulick, and see how the 
job goes on ?" His crutch slipped as he 
stepped across the hearth ; Harry ran 
to him — ** Oh, Sir, what are you doing ? 
You are not able to walk yet without 
me : Why are you going ? secrets, did 
3 
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you say ?*'— (The words recurred to hi$ 
ear.) — *^ I have no secrets — there's no 
secrets in this letter — it*s only — the rea- 
son I looked foolish was that here's a 
list of my own faults, which I made like 
a fool, and dropped like a foolt— but th^ 
could not have fallen into better or 
kinder hands than Lady Annaly W 

He offered the letter and its inclosure 
to Cornelius and Sir Ulick. Cornelias 
drew back — '^ I donH want to see the 
list of your faults^ man/' said he, ** do 
you think I haven't them all by heart 
already ; and as to the lady's letter, 
while you live never shew a lady's 
letter." 

Sir Ulick, without ceremony, took the 
letter, and in a moment satisfying hit 
curiosity that it was merely a friendly 
note, returned it, and the list of his 
faults to Harry, saying, ^' If it had been 
a young lady's letter I am sure you 
would not have shewn it to me, Harry, 
nor, of course, would I have looked at it. 
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But I presumed tkat a letter from old 
Lady Annaly could only be, what I see 
it is, very edifying^ 

*' Old Lady Annaly, is it P' cried 
Cornelius: ^*'' Ob, then, there's no indis- 
cretion, young man, in the case. Yoa 
might -as well scruple about your 
mother's letter, if you had one ; or your 
motber-in-law, which, to be sure, you'll 
have, I^hope, in due course of nature/' 

At tbe sound of the words mother-in- 
law a cJoud passed over Sir Ulick's 
brow, not unnoticed by tbe sbiewd Cor- 
nelioir* but the cloud passed away 
quickly, after Sir Ulick had darted 
another reconnoitring glance on Harry's 
open unconscious countenance. 

«< All's safe," said Sir Ulick to him- 
self, as he took leave. 

^ Woodcocked! that he hasj as I 
foresaw be would ;" cried king Corny, 
the moment his guest had de{)arted; 
^* Woodcocked ! if ever man did, by all 
that's cunning." 
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CHAP. VII. 



King Comy sat for some minutes 
after Sir UHck's departure, perfectly still 
and silent, leaning both bands and his 
cbin on his crutch. Then, looking up at 
Harry, he exclaimed — 

'* What a dupe you are! but I like 
you the better for it.*' 

<' I am glad you like roe the better, at 
all events," said Harry ; *^ but I don't 
think lam a dupe/' 

« No — if you did you would not be 
one : so you don't see that it was, and t^ 
Sir Ulick, and not her ladyship that 
wanted, and wants to ^et rid of vou?" 

No, Harry did not see this, and would 
not be persuaded of it. He defended his 
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gaardian most warnily ; he was certain 
of Sir Ulick's affection ; he was sare Sir 
TJlick was incapable of acting with such 
duplicity. 

King Corny repeated, at every pause, 
^< you are a dupe; but I like you the 
better for it/' And, added he, << yon 
don*t, blind buzzard! as your want of 
conceit makes you — for which I like you 
the better too — you don't sec the rea- 
son why he banished you Castle Her- 
mitage — ^yoa don*t see that he is jealous 
of your rivalling that poppy Marcus his 
son," 

Rivalling Marcus in what, or how ?" 
With whonoi? boy, is the question 
you should ask, and in that case the 
answer is — Dunce, can't you guess now? 
— ^Miss Annaly." 

" Miss Annaly !*' repeated Harry with 
genuine surprise, and with a quick sense 
of inferiority and humiliation. << Oh, 
Sir ! you would not be so illnatured as 
to make a jest of me?-— I know how 
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ignorant, how unformed , what a raw 
boy I am. Marcus has been educated 
like a gentleman/' 

*' More shame for his father that 
couldn't do the same by you when he 
was about it." 

" But Marcus, Sir — there ought to 
be a difference — Marcus is heir to a larg-^ 
fortune — I have nothing—Marcus may 
hope to marry whoever he pleases." 

** Aye, whoever he pleasest &nd who 
will that be, if women are of my mind,'' 
muttered Corny. *' Til engage if you 
had a mind to rival him/^ 

'* Rival him ! the thought of rivalling 
my friend never entered my head." 

** But is he your friend ?'* said Cor- 
nelius. 

" As to that — I don't know — he was 
my friend, and I loved him sixicerely — 
warmly — he has cast me off — I shall 
never complain-^never blame him di- 
rectly or indirectly — but don't let me be 
accused or suspected unjustly — T ne¥er 
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for one instant had the treacher)!^ pre- 
sumption, folly, or madness, to think of 
Miss Annaly.'* 

« Nor she of you? I suppose yooll 
swear.*' 

" Nor she of me ! assuredly i^ot. Sir/* 
said Harry, with surprise at the idea* 
*^ Do you consider what I am-— and what 
she is r 

** Well, I am glad they are gone to 
England out of the way!*' said Cor* 
nelius. 

" I am very sorry for that," said Harry^ 
'^ for I have lost a kind friend in Lady 
Annaly — one who at least I might have 
hoped would have become my friend, if 
I had deserved it/' 

*' Might have hoped — Would have fte* 
come — that's a friend in the air, who may 
never be found on earth. Ifjfou deserved 
it /-—Murder ! — who knows • how that 
might turn out— j^— I don't like that 
kind of subjunctive mood tenure of a 
friend. Give me the good impwatfve 
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mood« #bicli I understand*— be my friond 
— at onee — or not at all — ^that*s my 
mood. None of your if friends for me, 
setting out with a provisoe and an ex- 
cuse to be t>£f ; and may be when you'd 
eaU upon *em at your utmost need--Oh! 
I «aid if yoo deserve it — Lie there like a 
dog. Now, wtiat kind of a friend is 
that? If Lady Aunaly is that sort, no 
need to regret her. My compliments' to 
her, and a good journey to England- 
Ireland well rid of her ! and so are you 
too, my boy !** 

'< But, deaor Sir, how you have wovked 
yourself up into a passion against Lady 
Annaly for nothing.'* 

" It's not for nothing— I've good rea- 
son to dislike the woman-— what business 
had she, because she's an old woman and 
you a young man, to set up preaching to 
you about your faults. I hate prachers, 
feminine gender especially," 

^' She is no preacher, I assure vou. 

Sir.*' • 
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^« Haw dare you tell me that-^was not 
har letter very edifying? Sir Ulick said." 

« No, Sir; it was very kind— will yob 
read it?" 

<* No, Sir, I won't J I never read an 
edifying: letter in my Kfe with my eyes 
opeu, nor never will— qaite enough for 
me that impertinent list of your faults 
she inclosed you/' 

" That list was my own, not hers, Sir: 
I dropped it under a tree.'* 

" Well, drop it into the fire now, and 
no more about it. Pray, after all, 
Hatty, for curiosity's sake, what faults 
have you?" 

•' Dear Sir, I thought you told me 
you knew them by heart.'* 

** I always forget what I learn by 
heart; put me in mind, and may be I'll 
recollect as you go on." 

" Well, Sir, in the first place I am 
terribly passionate." 

•^ Plnsionate ! true j that is Moriarty 
yon are thinking of, and 1 grant you. 
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that bad lik^ to have been a sad job— 
you had a squeak for your life there, 
and I pitied you as if it had been myself, 
for I know what it is after one of them 
blind rages is over, and one opens one's 
eyes on the wrong one has done — and 
then such a cursed feel to be penitent in 
vain — for that sets no bones. You were 
blind drunk that night, apd that was my 
fault ; but your late vow has prevented 
the future, and Moriarty's better in the 
world than ever he was/' 

«* Thanks to j^our goodness, Sir." 
" Oh ! I wasn't thinking of my good- 
ness — little enough that same; but to 
ease your conscience, it was certainly the 
•luckiest turn ever happened him the shot 
he got, and so he says himself. Never 
think of that more in the way of peni- 
tence." 

** In the way of reformation thongh, 
I hope, I shall all m^ life," said Harry. 
" One comfort I I have never been in a 
passion since." 
5 
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' *^ But then — a rasonable passion's al* 
lowable — I wouldn't give a farthing for 
a man that could'nt be in a passion on a 
proper occasion. I'm passionate myself^ 
rasonably passionate, and I like myself 
the better for it." 

** I thought you said jost now, you 
often repented.^' 

*^ Oh! never mind what I said Just 
now — mind what Fm saying now — Isn^t 
a red beat that you can see, and that 
wai(ms you, better than a white heat that 
blinds you. I'd rather a man would 
knock me down than stand smiling at 
me, as cousin Ulick did just now, when 
I know he could have kilt me ; he is not 
passionate^— he has the command of him- 
self—every feature under the courtier's 
regimen of hypocrisy. Harry Ormbiad^ 
don't set about to cure yourself of your 
natural passions — why, this is rank me- 
thodism! all—" 

'' Methodism, Sir." 

" Methodism, Sir!— don't contradict 

VOL. II. ' H 
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or repeat me — methodism that the iro-» 

man has brought you to the brink of, and 

I warn you from it! I did not know 

till now that your Lady Annaly was such 

a methodist-^No methodist shall ever 

darken my doors, or lighten them either, 

with their netv lights. New lights ! bad ! 

and nonsense !— for man, woman, or 

beast. But enough of this, and too much, 

Harry. Prince Harry, pull that bell a 

dozen times for me this minute, till they 

bring out my old horse.*' 

Before it was possible that any one 
could have come up stairs, the impatient 
monarch, pointing with his crutch, added, 
'^ Run to the head of the stairs, prince 
Harry dear, and call, screech to them to 
make no delay j and I want you out with 
me, so get your horse, Harry.'* 

** But, Sir — ^is it possible — are you 

abk-^" 

" I am able. Sir, possible or no," cried 

king Corny, starting up on his crutches. 

« Don't stand talking to me of possibili- 
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ties, when His a friend I am going to 
^etre^ and that friend as dear as yourself; 
Aren't yon at the head of the stairs yet ? 
Must I go and fall down them myself?*' 

To prevent this catastrophe, oar yonng 
hero ran immediately and ordered the 
horses ; king Corny mounted, or rather 
was momited upon it, and they .proceeded 
to one of the prettiest farms in the Black 
Islands. As they drove to it, he seemed 
pleased by Harry's admiring, as he 
could, with perfect truth, the beauty of 
the situation. 

<^ And the land— -which you are no 
judge of yet, but you will — ^is as good as 
it is pretty," said king Corny, ^' which 
I am glad of for your sake, prince Harry; 
I won't have you, like that dcuny English 
prince or king, they nick-named Lackland. 
•^No : you sha'n't lack land while I have 
it to let or give. — I called you prince— 
prince of the Black Islands — and here's 
your principality.— ^Call out my prime 
minister, Pat Moore« — I sent him across 

h2 
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the bog to meet us at Moriarty*s.— Herehe 
is, and Moriarty along with him to wel- 
come you. — Patrick, give prince Harry 
possession — with sod and twig. — Here's 
the key from my own hand, and I give 
you joy. — ^Nay, don't deny me the plea- 
8ure~I've a right to it.— No wrong to 
my daughter, if that's what you are 
thinking of,— «. clear improvement of my 

own, and she will have enough without 

it.— Besides, her betrothed White Con- 
ual is a fafc grazier, who will make her 
as rich as a Jew; — and any way she is as 
generous as a princess herself. — But if it 
pains you so, and weighs you down,^ as I 
see it does, to be under any obligation — 
you shall be under none in life.— You 
shall pay me rent for it, and you shall 
give it up whenever you please. — ^WeU 1 
we'll settle that between ourselves," said 
king Corny, " only take possession, that's 
all I ask. But I hope," added he, ^ before 
we've lived a year, or whatever time it is 
till you arrive at year» of discretion^ 
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yoQ^ll know me well enough, and love me 
well enough, not to be so stiff about a 
trifie^ that's nothing between friend and 
friend — ^let alone the joke of king and 
prince, dear Harry.*' 

The gift gf this principality proved a 
most pef&icious, nearly a fatal gift to 
the young prince. The generosity, the 
delicacy, with which it was made, a 
delicacy worthy of the most polished,, 
and Wttle to have been expected from* 
the barbarian mock-monarch, so touched 
our young hero's heart, so subjected, 
his grateful spirit to his benefactor, . 
that he thenceforth not only felt bound 
to king Corny for life^ but prone to deem 
every thing he did or thought wisert, 
fittest, best. — Besides this sentiment of 
gratitude, there arose, in consequence 
of this gift, a number of other feelings^ > 
— observe he was still a creature guided 
hjfeelinff—not governed by reason. 

When he was invested with his petty 
principality, it was expected of him to* 
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give a dinner and a dance to the island^ 
— so be gave a dinner and a dance, and 
everybody said he was a fine fellow, and 
bad the spirit of a prince. — ^King Corny, 
God bless him, couldn't go astray in his 
choice of a favourite — long life to him 
and prince Harry, — and no doubt there'd 
be fine hunting, and shooting, and cours- 
ing continually. — Well, was not it a 
happy thing for the islands, when Harry 
Ormond first set foot on them ?— -Froiii a 
boy 'twas asy to see what a man he 
would be.— Long may he live to reign 
-over us. 

The taste for vulgar praise grew by 
that it fed upon« — ^Harry was in great 
danger of forgetting, that he was too 
fond of flattery, — and too fond of com- 
pany — not the best — He excused him- 
self to himself, by saying that companions 
of some kind or other he must have, and 
he was in a situation where good com- 
pany was not to be had. — Then Moriarty 
Carroll was gamekeeper, and Moriarty 
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Carroll was always out bantiog or shoot- 
ing with him, and he was led by kind 
and good feelings, to be more familiar 
and free with this man, than he would 
have been with any other in the same 
rank of life. The poor fellow was 
ardently attached to him, and repeated, 
with delight, all the praises he heard 
of Master Harry, through the Islands. 
The love of popularity seized him — 
popularity on the lowest scale!-— To 
be popular among the unknown, unheard 
of inhabitants of the Black Islands, 
could this be an object to any man of com- 
mon sense, any one who had lived in civi- 
lized society, and who had had any thing 
like the education of a gentleman ? The 
fact — argue about it as you will — the fact 
was as is here stated, and let those who 
hear it with a disdainful smile, recollect, 
that whether in Paris, London, or the 
Black Islands, the mob are, in all essen-> 
tial points, pretty nearly the same. 
It happened about this time, that 
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Betty Dimsbattglin was rummaging in 
her young lady's work-basket for some 
ribbon, ^ which she knew she might 
take,'' to dress a cap that was to be 
hung upon a pole as a prize, to be danc- 
ed for at the pattern^* to be given next 
Monday at Ormond Yale, by prince 
Harry. Prince Harry was now standing 
by, giving some instructions about the 
ordering of the entertainment; Betty, the 
while, pursued her own object of the 
ribbon, and as she emptied the basket in 
haste, threw out a book, which Harry, 
thougb not much at this time addicted to 
reading, snatched impatiently, eager to 
know what book it was : it was one he 
had often heard of^-often intended to 
read some time or other, but somehow or 
other he had never had time: and now 
he was in the greatest possible hurry, for 



♦ Patron^ probably— an entertainment held in 
honour of the patron saint. A festive meeting, 
«imilar to a wake in England, 
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the hounds were all out. But when once 
be had opened the book, he could not* 
shut it again ; he turned over page after 
page, peeped at the end, the beginning, . 
and the middle, then back to the begin- 
ning : was diverted by. the humour— -> 
every Irishman loves humour,— delighted . 
mth the. wit-— What Irishman is not? — 
And bis curiosity was so much raised by 
the story ; his interest and sympathy so . 
excited for the hero, that he read on» 
standing for a quarter of an hour, fixed in« 
one and the same position, while Betty 
held forth unheard, about cap, supper, and; 
pattern. At last he carried off the book, 
to hisown room, that he might finish it in . 
peace, nor^ did he ever stop till he came 
to the end of the volume. The story. not- 
finishing there, aud breaking off in a most* 
interesting part, he went in search of the 
next volume, but that was not to be^ 
found.T— His impatience was ravenous* 

^* Mercy, Master Harry,'* cried Mrs. . 
Betty, , " donH eat : one up ! : I knowv n^- • 

a3; 
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thing at all — at all about the book^ and 
I*m very sorry 1 tumbled it out of the 
basket. That^s all there is of it — to be 
had high or low,— so don't be tormenting 
me any more out of my life, for no- 
thmgr 

But having seized upon her, he re- 
fused to let her go^ and protested, that 
he would contihpe to be the torment of 
her life, till she should find the odd volume. 
— Betty, when her memory was thus 
racked, put her hand to her forehead, 
nnd recollected that in the apph^rfHrnt 
there was a heap of old books. Harry 
possessed himself of the key of the ap-» 
pie-room, tossed over th^ heap of tat- 
tered mouldy books, and at last fovud 
the precious volume. He devoured it ea* 
gerly — nor was it forgotten as soon as 
finished. As the chief part of the en- 
tertainment depended on the characters, 
it did not fade from his imagination. He 
believed the story to be true, for it was 
constructed with unparallelled ingenuity, 
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and developed with consamraate art. 
Tbe character which particularly inte- 
rested him was that of the bero^ the 
more peculiarly, because he saw, or 
fancied that he found a reseroblance to 
his own, with some differences to be 
sure» — but young readers readily assimi- 
late and identify themselves with any 
character, the leading points of which 
resemble their own, and in whose gene* 
ral feelings they sympathise.— In some 
instances, Harry, as he readcon, said to 
himseif— *' I would not — I could not 
ba?e done so and so."— But upon the 
whole, he was charmed by the character 
— ^thatofawarm hearted, generous, im- 
prudent young man, with little education, 
Bo literature, governed more by feeling 
than by principle, never upon any occasion 
reasoning, hut keeping right hy happy 
moral instincts } or when going wrong, 
very wrong, forgiven easily by the 
reader and by his mistress, and rewarded 
ftt the last with all that love and fortune 
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— iavery fine fellow/* 

Closing the book, Harry Ormond 
iresolved to be what he admired — and if 
possible to shine forth an Irish Tom 
Jones. — ^For this purpose he was not at 
all bound to be a moral gentleman, nor, 
as he conceived, to be a gentleman at all — 
not at least in the commencement of his 
career; he might become accomplished 
at any convenient period of his life, and 
become moral at the end of it, but he 
might begin by being an accomplished 
-^-blackguard. Blackguard is a harsfi 
word ; — but what other will express the 
idea? — Unluckily the easiest points to 
be imitated in any character are not aI-» 
ways the best, and where any latitude 
is given to conscience, and if any pre- 
cedents be allowed to the grosser pay* 
sions for their justification, these are the 
points which are afterwards remember- 
ed and applied in practice, when the 
moral salvo sentences are forgotten, or 
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ure at best but of feeble ccftrntervailing^ 

At six o'clock on Monday evening, 
the cap^ — ^the prize cap^ flaming with 
red ribbons^ from the top of the pole, 
streamed to the summer air, and de- 
lighted the upturned eyes of assembled 
crowds upon the green below. — The 
dance began, and our popular hero, the 
delight of all the nymphs, and the envy 
of all the swains, danced away with 
one of the prettiest, ** smartest," ** most 
likely looking " ** lasses,'* that ever ap- 
peared at any former patron. She was 
a degree more refined in manner, and 
polished in appearance, than the fair of the 
Black Islands, for she came from the 
continent of Ireland — ^she had the ad- 
vantage of having been sometimes at the 
big house at Castle Hermitage — she was 
the gardener's daughter — Peggy Sheri- 
dan — distinguished among her fellows 
by a nosegay, such as no other could have 
procured — distinguished more by her 
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would not, take their oath to having seen 
him once cross the lake alone by moon- 
light. — But without believing above, 
half what the world says, candour 
obliges us to acknowledge, that there, 
was some truth in these scandalous re* 
ports. — He certainly pursued, most im- 
prudently " pursued the chaee of youth- 
and beauty ;" nor would he, we fear, 
have dropped the chace till Peggy was 
his prey, but th2Lt Jbr tuna telj/f in the full, 
headlong career of passion, he was sud« 
denly startled, and stopped by coming 
in view of an obstacle, that he could, 
not overleap— a greater wrong than he 
had foreseen, at least a different wrong,, 
and in a form that made his heart trem- 
ble« He reined in his passion, and stood: 
appalled. 

In the first hurry of that passion he had' 
seen nothing, , heard nothings understood^ 
nothing, but that Peggy was pretty, and 
that he was in love. It happened one day, , 
one eveningii that he,, with a rose y^^ oa-- 
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faded in his hand— a rose which he had 
snatched from Peggy Sheridan^ took the 
path toward Moriarty Carroll's cottage, 
Moriarty, seeing him from afar, came out 
to greet him^ but when be came within 
sight of the rose, Moriarty's pace slack- 
ened, and turning aside, he stepped 
out of the path, as if to let Mr. Ormond 
pass. 

** How now, Moriarty ?'* said Harry. 
Sut looking in his face, he saw the poor 
fellow pale as death. 

** What ails you Moriarty ?" 

'^ A pain I just took about my heart !" 
said Moriarty, pressing both hands to his 
heart. 

" My poor fellow !— Wait !— youll 
be better just now, I hope," said Or- 
moud, laying his hand on Moriarty's 
shoulder. 

" I'll never be better of it, I fear," 
said Moriarty, withdrawing his shoulder, 
and giving a jealous glance at the rose, 
he turned his head away again. 
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« 1*11 thank your honour to go otr, 
and leave me — ^I'll be better by myself. 
It is not to your honour above all, that 
I can open my hearU" 

A suspicion of the truth now flashed 
across Ormond's mind, he was deter- 
mined to know, whether it was the truth 
or not. 

** ril not leave you, till I know what's 
the matter?" said he. 

" Then none will know that till 1 die/' 
said Moriarty, adding, after a little 
pause, *^ There's no knowing what's 
wrong within side of a man, till he is 
opened." 

" But alive, Moriarty, if the heart i# 
in the case only," said Ormond, ^< a 
man can open himself to a friend." 

** Aye, if he had a friend," said Mo- 
riarty, " I'll beg your honour to let me 
pass — I am able for it now— -I am quite 
stout again." 

" Then if you are quite stout again, 
I'll want you to row me across the lake/' 
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** I am not able for that. Sir/' re- 
plied Moriarty, pushing past him. 

^^ Bat," said Ormond, Gatchiog hold of 
his arm^ '' aren't you able or willing to 
carry a note for me?'' As he spoke, 
Ormond produced the note^ and let him 
see tbe direction — ^to Peggy Sheridan. 

'^ Sooner stab me to the heart agaiUf^ 
cried Moriarty, breaking from him. 

^'Sooner stab myself to the heart 
thenV cried Ormond, tearing the note 
to bits. ^ Look Moriarty ! Upon my 
honour, till this instant, I did not know 
you loved the girl — from this instant 
I'll think of her no more-— never more 
will I see her, hear of her, till she be 
your wife." 

**Wife!" repeated Moriarty, joy iU 
luminating — but fear as instantly dark- 
ening his countenance. "How will 
that be now ?" 

** It will be — it shall be — as happily as 
honourably. Listen to me, Moriarty, as 
bonourably now as ever. Can you think 
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me so wicked, so base, as to say wife^ if— ^ 
No : passion might hurry me to a rash, 
but of a base action I'm incapable. — 
Upon my soul, upon the sacred honour 
of a gentleman." 

Moriarty sighed. 

<< Look !" continued Ormond, taking 
the rose from his breast, <^ this is the 
utmost that ever passed between us, and 
that was my fault: I snatched it, and 
thus— thus"— cried he, tearing the rose 
to pieces, ** I scatter it to the winds of 
heaven, and thus may all trace of past 
fancy and folly be blown froni remem- 
brance.'* 

** Amen !" said Moriarty, watching 
the rose leaves for an instant, as they 
flew and were scattered out of sight ; 
then, as Ormond broke the stalk to 
pieces, and flung it from him, he asked^ 
wit^L a smile, 

" Is the pain about your heart gone 
now, Moriarty ?" 

" No : plase your honour^ not gone i 
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—but a quite different — better—— but 
worse. — So strange with me— 1 can't 
speak rightly — for the pleasure has 
seized me stronger than the pain.'* 

" Lean against me, poor fellow^ — Oh, 
if I had broke such a heart !" 

" Then how wrong I was when I said 
that word I did," said Moriarty. ** I ask 
your honour — your dear honour's pardon 
on my knees." 

** ¥or what ? — ^For what ? — You have 
done no wrong." 

** No :^— but I said ^rong — very wrong 
— ^when I said stab me to the heart agaium 
—Oh, that word agahu-x^Vi was very 
ungenerous." 
'* Noble fellow !" said Ormond. 
" Boys, to your supper, and a good 
night to your honour, kindly," said Mo- 
liarty. 

" How happy am I now," said our 
young hero to himself, as he walked 
home, *< which I never should have been 
if 1 had done this wrong/' 
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A fortunate escape l-'^yes : but when 
the escape is owing to good fortune, not 
to prudence ; to good feeling, not to prin-> 
ciple; there is no security for the fa- 
ture. 

Ormond was steady to his promise 
toward Moriarty : to do him justice he 
was more than this, he was generous, 
actively, perseveringly generous in his 
conduct to him. With open heart, open 
purse, public overture, and private nego« 
ciation with the parents of Peggy Sheri- 
dan, he at last succeeded in accomplish- 
ing Moriarty's marriage* 

Ormond's biographer may well be 
allowed to make the most of his perse^ 
vering generosity on this occasion, be- 
cause no other scrap of good can be 
found to make any thing of in his favour, 
for several months to come. Whether 
Tom Jones was still too much, and Lady 
Annaly too little in his head, whether it 
was that king Corny's example and pre- 
cepts were not always edifyjng-^whether 
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this youbg man had been prepared by 
previous errors of example and education 
^— or whether he fell into mischief, be- 
cause he had nothing else to do in these 
Black Islands, certain it is, that from the 
operation of some or all of these causes 
Conjointly, he deteriorated sadly.— He 
took to '^ vagrant courses,'' in which the 
muse forbears to follow him. 
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CHAP. VIIL 



It is said that the Turks have a veYy 
convenient recording angel, who, without 
dropping a tear to blot out that which 
might be wished unsaid or undone, fairly 
shuts his eyes, and forbears to record 
whatever is said or done by man in three 
circumstances : when he is drunk, when 
he is in a passion, and while he is under 
age. What the under age, or what the 
years of discretion of a Turk may be, 
we do not at this moment recollect. We 
know only that our own hero is not yet 
twenty. — Without being quite as accom- 
modating as the Mahommetan angel, 
we should wish to ojbliterate from our 
record some months of Ormondes exist- 
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«iice. tie felt and was ashamed of his 
own degradation ; but, after having lost, 
or worse than ]ost» a winter of his life, it 
was in vain to lament; or it was not 
enough to weep oyer the loss, how to re- 
pair it was the question. 

Whenever Ormond returned to his 
better self, — whenever he thought of im- 
proving, he remembered Lady Annaly : 
— and he now recollected with shame, 
that he had never had the grace to an- 
swer or to thank her for her letter. He 
had often thought of writing, but he had 
put it oif from day to day, and now 
months had passed ; he wrote a sad 
scrawling hand, and he had always been 
ashamed that Lady Annaly should see it; 
but now the larger shame got the better 
of the lesser, and he determined he would 
write. He looked for her letter, to read 
it over again before he answered it — the 
letter ,was very safe, for he considered it 
^s his greatest treasure. 

On reading the letter over again, he 

VOIj. II. I 
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fband that she had mentioned a present 
of books which she intended for him.-^ 
A set of books which belong<ed to her 
son> Sir Herbert Annaly, and of which 
she found they had duplicates in their 
library. She had ordered the box, con-* 
taining them, to be sent to Annaly : she 
had desired her agent there, to forward 
it to him ; but in case any delay sboold 
oocor, she begged Mr. Ormond would 
take the trouble to inquire for them him- 
self. TUs whole affair about the books 
had escaped Mr. Ormond's memory : he 
fidt himself blush all over when he read 
the letter again : he sent off a messenger 
immediately to the agent at Annaly, 
who had kept the box til! inquired for. 
It was too heavy for the boy to carry, 
and he returned saying that two men 
would not carry it, nor four, a slight 
exaggeration ! A car was sent for it, and 
at last Harry obtained possession of the 
books. It was an excellent collection df 
what may be called the !Engiish and 
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Fi^eneh classics: the French books were^ 
at this time, (fahe useless to him^ for 
he coqM not read Frmcfa. Lady An-^ 
naly, however^ sent these books od pttr« 
pose to induce him to learn a language^ 
\?lu€b| it be should go into the arnly, as 
be seemed inclined to do^ would be par-' 
tkularly usefal to bim« Lady Annaly 
obserred, that Mr. Ormond, whek^erer 
he might be in Irel&nd^ would probably 
find even the priest of the parish a person 
who Goald assist hhn sufficiently in learn* 
iog French^ as most of the Irish parisii 
priests were, at that time, educated 
at St. Omer*s, or Looyain. 

Father Jos bad been at 8t. Omer*Sy 
and Harry resolved to attack him with 
a French grammar and dictionary, but 
the French father Jos had learnt at St. 
Omer's was merely from eiH*, he could 
not bear the sight of a French grammar* 
Harry was obliged to work on by himself. 
He again put off writing to thank Lady 
Annaly^ till he could tell ke^ that he had 

I 2 
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obeyed her commands ; and that be could 
read at least a page of Gil Bias. But 
before he had accomplished this, he learnt 
from the agent that Lady Annaly was in 
great affliction about her sod^ who had 
broken a blood-vesseL He could not 
think of intruding upon her at such a 
time— and, in short, he put it oflP till be 
thought it was too late to do it at all. 

Among the English books was one in 
many volumes, which did not seize his 
attention forcibly, like Tom Jones, at 
first, but which won upon him by degrees^ 
drew him on against his will, and against 
his taste. He hated moralizing and re- 
flections ; and there was here an abun- 
dance both of reflections and morality ^ 
these he skipped over, however, and 
went on. The hero and the heroine too 
were of a stiff fashion, which did not suit 
his taste, yet still there was something in 
the book, that, in spite of the terrible 
array of ^oodpeopfe, captivated his atten- 
tion. The heroine's perpetual egotism 
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disgusted him — she was always too good 
and too full of herself — and she wrot^ 
dreadfully long letters. The hero's dress 
and manner were too splendid, too stiff, 
for every day use — at first be detested Sir 
Charles Grandison — he was so different 
from the friends he loved in real life^or the 
heroes he had admired in books; just as 
in old portraits, we are at first struck with 
the costume, but soon, if the picture be 
really by a master hand, our attention is 
fixed on the expression of the features and 
the life of the figure. 

Sensible as Ormond was of the power 
jof humour and ridicule, he was still more 
susceptible, as all noble natures are, of 
^sympathy with elevated sentiments^ and 
with generous character. The characiter 
of Sir Charles Grandison, in spite of his 
ceremonious bowing on the hand, touched 
the nobler feelings of our .)oaug bero/S 
mind, inspired him with virtuous emula- 
tion, made him ambitious to be a genlk* 
jnan in the best and highest sense of the 
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-word. In short, it eempletely oeunter- 
acted in his mind the affect of Tom Jones 
— all tb^ generous feelings which were so 
cwgenial to his own nature, and which 
be had seen combined in Tom Jones, as 
if necesssunly, with the habits of an ad- 
venturer, a spendthrift, and a rake, be 
now saw united with high moral and re- 
lig^ious principles, in the character of a 
man of virtue, as well as a man of honour i 
a man of cultiyated understanding and ac- 
complished manners. In Sir Charles 
Grandison's. history he read that of a gen- 
tleman, who, fulfilling every duty of bis 
station in society, eminently useful, re- 
spected and beloved, as brother, friend, 
master of a family, guardian, and head of 
a large estate, was admired by his own 
sex, and, what struck Ormond far more 
forcibly, loved, passionately loved by 
women-— not by the low and profligate, 
-but by the highest and most accomplished 
of the sex. 
Ormond has often declared, that Sir 
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Charles Gmndison did him more good, 
than any fiction he ejet read in his life. 
Indeed^ to him it appeared no fiction— 
w.hile he was reading it, his imagination 
was 80 fnll of Clementina, and the whole 
Porretta family, that be saw them in his 
sleeping and waking dreams. The deep 
pathos so affected him, that he could 
scarcely recall his mind to the low con- 
oeras of life. Once, when king Corny 
called him to go out shooting-^he found 
him with red eyes.-~Harry was ashamed 
to tell him the cause, lest he should laugh 
at him. But Corny was susceptible of 
the same kind of enthusiasm himself; 
and though he had, as he said, never been 
regularly what is called a reading man, 
yet, the books he had read, which were 
always for his own pleasure, left inefface- 
able traces in bis memory. Fictions, if 
they touched him at* all, struck him with 
all the force of reality, and he never spoke 
of characters as in a book, but as if they 
had lived and acted. Harry w^^ gl^d 
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to find that here again, as in most 
things, they sympathized and suited each 
other. 

But Corny, if ready to give sympathy, 
was likewise imperious in requiring it, 
and Harry was often obliged to make 
suddeii transitions from his own thoughts 
and employments to those of his friend. 
These transitions, however difficult and 
provoking at the time, were useful dis- 
cipline to his mind, giving him that ver- 
satility in which persons of powerful 
imagination, accustomed to live in retire- 
ment and to command their own time 
and occupations, are often most defi- 
cient. 

At this period, when our young hero 
was suddenly seized with a voracious ap- 
petite for books, it was trying to his pa- 
tience to be frequently interrupted. 

** Come, come! Harry Bookworm, 
you are growing — no good ! — come out !" 
cried king Corny—" Lay down what- 
ever you have in your hand, and come 
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off this minate, till I shew y oil a bad- 
ger at bay, with half a dozen dogs, and 
defending itself in the keenest man- 
ner. 

'* Yes, Sir, this minate-^be kind 
enough to wait one minute." 

'* It has been hiding and skulking this 
week from me— 'We have got it out of its 
siiug hole at la^t. I bid them keep the 
dogs off till you came. Don't be waiting 
any longer. Come off, Harry, come! 
— Phoo! Fboo! That book will keep 
cold, and what is it? Oh! the last vo- 
lome of Sir Charles, not worth troubling 
your eyes with. The badger is worth a 
hundred of it, not a pin's worth in that 
volume but worked stool and chairs, and 
china jugs and mugs. Oh! throw it 
from you. Come away." 

Another time, at the very death of 
Clarissa, king Corny would have Harry 
out to see a Solan goose. 

** Oh ! let Clarissa die another time ; 
come now, you that itever saw a Solan 

i3 
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goose^— it looks for all the world as if it 
wore spectacles ; Moriarty says so.'* 

Harry was carried off to see the goose 
in spectacles, and was pressed into the 
service of king Corny for many hoani 
afterwards, to assist in searching for its 
eggfs. One of the Black Islands was a 
bare, high, pointed, desart rock, in which 
the sea-fowl built; and here, in the 
highest point of rock, this Solan goose 
)iad deposited some of her eggs, instead 
of leaving them in nests on the ground, 
as she usually does. The more danger* 
ous it was to obtain the eggs, which the 
bird had hidden in this pinnacle of the 
rock> the more eager king Corny was 
to have them j and he, and Ormond, and 
Moriarty, were at this perilous work for 
hours. King Corny directing and bawU 
ing, and Moriarty and Ormond with' 
pole, net, and pole-hook, swinging and 
leaping from one ledge of rock to ano- 
ther, clambering, clinging, sliding, push- 
ing, and pulling £aoh other alternately, 
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from hold to hold, with frightfal preci- 
pices beneath them. As soon as Ormond 
had warmed to the business* he was de- 
lig'bted with ihe dangerous purNuit; bat 
suddenly »j«ist as he had laid his hand on 
the eggf and that king Corny shouted in 
triani|ih, Harry , leaping back across the 
cleft in the rock, missed his footing and 
fell, and mast have been dashed to pieces, 
but for a sort of projecting landing place, 
on which he was caught, where be lay 
for some loainutes stunned. The terror 
of poor Corny was such, tbfit he could 
neither move nor look up, till Moriarty 
called oat to him, that Master Harry was 
safe, all to a sprained ancle. The fall, 
and the sprain, would not have been 
deemed worthy of a place in these memoirs 
of our hero, but from their consequences. 
— the consequences^ not on his body, bit 
on his mind. He could not for some 
weeks afterwards stir out, or take any 
bodily exercifd: qonfined to the bouse, 
wd forced to sit rtill, he was glad to 
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read, during* these lon^ hours, to amuse 
himself* When he had read all the 
novels in the collection, which were verj 
few, he went on to other books. Even 
those, which were not mere works of 
amusement, he fouud more entertaining*, 
than netting* fishing nets, or playing back- 
gammon with father Jos, who was al- 
ways cross when he did not win. Kind- 
hearted king Corny, considering always 
that Harry's sprain was got in his ser- 
vice, would have sat with him all day 
long, but this Harry would not su0er, 
for he knew that it was the greatest 
punishment to Corny to stay within doors 
a whole day. When Corny in the even- 
ing returned from his various out-of-doors 
occupations and amusements, Harry was 
glad to talk to him' of what he had been 
reading, and to hear his odd summary 
reOexions. 

** Well,- Harry, my boy, now I've told 
yon how it has been with me all day, 
now let*s hear how you have been getting 
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on with your bookmen ;-*has it been a 
g*ood day with you to«day ? — was you 
with Shakespear — worth all the rest — 
all the world in him?'' 

Corny was no respecter of authorities 
in books j a great name went for nothing 
with him-— did not awe his understand- 
ing* in the slightest degree. 

'^ Did it touch the heart, or inflame" 
— if it was poetry — " the imagination?''*— 
If it was history, " was it true ?'• — If it 
wasph'ilosophy , ^* wasit sound seasoning?'* 
These were the questions he asked. — ** No 
cramming any thing down bis throat," 
he said. This daring temper of mind, 
though it sometimes led him wrong, was 
advantageous to his young friend. It 
wakened Ormond's powers, and pre- 
vented his taking upon trust the asser- 
tions, or the reputations, even of great 
writers. 

The spring was now returning, and 
Dora was to return . with spring. He 
looked forward to her return^ as to a 
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new era in his existence : then he should 
live in better company, he should see 
something better than he had seen of 
late — be something better. His chief, 
his bast occupations during this winter, 
had been riding, leaping, and breaking 
horses: he had broke a beautiful mare 
for Dora. Dora, when a child, used to 
be very fond of riuing, and constantly 
rode out with her father. At the time 
when Harry Ormond's head was full 
of Tom Jbnes, Dora had alwaj^s been 
his idea of Sophy Weston, though no- 
thing else that he coald recollect in her 
person, mind, or manner, bore any re- 
semblance to Sophia : and now that Tom 
Jones had been driven out of bis head 
by Sir Charles Grandison, — now that bis 
taste for women was a little raised, by 
the pictures which Richardson had left 
in his imagination, Dora, with equal fa- 
cility, turned into his new idea of a 
heroine— ^net his heroine, for she ^was 
engaged to White Connal — ^merely a 
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heroine in the ab8tract.--Oraiond had 
been warned, that he was to consider 
Dora as a married woman ; — well, so he 
would, of course. — " She was to be Mrs. 
Connal — ^somuch the better;— he should 
be quite at ease with her, and she should 
teach him French, and drawing, and 
dancing** and improve his manners. He 
was conscious that his manners had, since 
his coming to the Black Islands, rus* 
ticated sadly, and lost the liltle polish 
they had acquired at Castle Hermitage, 
and during one famous winter in Dublin. 
His language and dialect, he was afraid, 
had become somewhat vulgar; but Dora^ 
who had been refined by her residence 
with her aunt, and by her dancing- 
master, would polish him up, and set all 
to rights, in the most agreeable manner 
possible '* In the course of these his spe- 
culations un his rapid improvements, and 
his reflections on the perfectibility of 
man's nature under the tuition of wo- 
man^ some idea of its fallibility did cross 
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his imagination or his memory ; but then 
he blamed, most unjustly, bis imagina- 
tion, for the suggestion. The danger 
would prove, as he would have it, to be 
imaginary. ** What danger could there 
be, when he knew,'' as he began and 
ended, by saying to himself, ** that he was 
to consider Dora as a married woman- 
Mrs. Connal." 

Dora's aunt, an aunt by the mother's 
side, a maiden aunt, who had never be- 
fore been at the Black Islands, and whom 
Ormond had never seen, was to accom- 
pany Dora on her return to Corny Castle; 
our young hero had settled it in his head, 
that this aunt must be something like 
Aunt EUenor, in Sir Charles Grandison ; 
a stiff-backed, prim, precise, old fashion- 
ed looking aunt. Never was man's asto- 
nishment more visible in his counte- 
nance, than was that of Harry Ormond^ 
on the first sight of Dora's aunt. His 
surprise was so great, as to preclude the 
«ight of Dora herself* 
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Thet^ was nothing sarprising in the 
lady, but there was, indeed, an extraor- 
dinary difference between our hero's 
preconceived notion, and the real per- 
son whom he noiXr beheld ! Madenioisellef 
as Miss O'Faley was called. In honour 
of her French parentage and education, 
and in commemoration of her having at 
different periods spent above half her life 
in France, looking for an estate that 
could never be found. — Mademoiselle was 
dressed in all the peculiarities of the 
French dress of that day — she was of 
that indefinable age, which the French 
describe by the happy phrase of ^* une 
femme cTun certain age^ &nd which 
Miss O'Faley happily translated, '' a 
woman of no particular age^ Yet 
though of no particular age in the eye of 
politeness, to the vulgar eye she looked 
like what people, who knew no better, 
might call an elderly woman, but she 
was as alert and lively as a girl of fifteen, 
— a little wrinkled, but withal in fin? 
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preservation. She wore abundance of 
rouge^ obviously — still more obviouslj 
took superabundance of snuff— and with- 
out any obvious motive, continued to 
play unremittingly a pair of large black 
French eyes, in a manner impracticable 
to a mere English woman, and which 
almost tempted the spectator to beg she 
would let them rest. — Mademoiselle or 
Miss OTaley was in fact half French, 
and half English-— bom in France she 
was the daughter of an officer of the 
Irish Brigade, and of a French lady 
of good family. In her gestures, tones, 
and language, there was a striking 
n^ixture, or rapid succession of French 
and Irish. When she spoke French, 
which she spoke well, and with a true 
Parisian accent, her voice, gestures, 
air, and ideas were all French, and she 
looked and moved a well born, well 
bred woman.— The moment she attempt- 
ed to speak English, which she spoke 
with an inveterate brogue, her ideas, 
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mmoBer, air, voice, and geatures were 
Irish; she looked and moved a vulgtir 
Irishwoman. 

^' What do yon see so wonderfhl in 
aant OTaley ?'* said Dora. 

'* Nothing— only— " 

The sentence was never finished, and 
the yonng lady was satisfied, for she 
perceived that the conrse of his thoughts 
was interrupted, and all idea of her 
aunt effaced, the moment he turned his 
eyes upon herself. Dora, no longer a 
child and h\s playfellow, but grown and 
formed, was, and looked, as if she ex- 
pected to be treated as a woman. — She 
was exceedingly pretty, not regularly 
handsome, but with most brilliant eyes 
— there was besides a childishness in her 
face, and in her slight figure, which 
disarmed all criticism on her beauty, 
and which contrasted strikingly, as our 
hero thought agreeably, with her woman- 
ish airs and manner. — ^Nothing but her ex- 
ternal appearance could be seen this first 
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evening — she was tired^ and went to bed 
early. 

Ormond longed to see more of her^ 
on whom so much of bis happiness was 
to depend. 
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CHAR IX. 



T^IS was the first time Mademoiselle 
OTaley had ever been at Corny Castle, 
HospitaVityi as well as gratitude, de- 
termined the king of the Black Islands 
to pay her honour due. 

** "Now, Harry Ormond," said he, 
^* I have made one capital, good r « 
solution. Here is my sister-in-law. 
Mademoiselle O'Faley, coming to reside 
with me htre, and has conquered her 
antipathy to solitude, and the Black 
Islands, and all from natural love and 
affection for my daugl.ter Dora, for 
whicli I have a respect for her, not- 
withstanding all her eternal jabbering 
about polit'esse, and all her manifold 
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absurdities, and infinite feiAale vani* 
ties, of which she has a double propor« 
^tion, being half French. — But so was 
my wife, that I loved to distraction— 
for a wise man may do a foo'.ibh thing'* 
— Well, on all those accounts, I shall 
never contradict or gainsay this Made- 
moiselle — in all things I shall make it 
my principle to give her her swing and 
her fling. But now observe me, Harry, 
I have no eye to her money— let her 
leave that to Dora or the cats, which- 
ever pleases her — I am not looking to,, 
nor squinting at her succession. I am a 
great hunter, but not legacy hunter, 
t&at is a kind of hunting I despise^— and 
I wish every hunter of that kind may 
be thrown out, or thrown ofi^, and may 
never be in at the death !" 

Corny's tirade against legacy banters 
was highly approved by Ormonde but 
as to the rest he knew nothing about 
Miss OTaley's fortune. — He was now 
to learn that a rich relation- of hers, a 
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merchant in Dublin, \?hoin living* she 
had despised, because he was ** neither 
noble^ nor comme il faut,*^ dyingTs ^ad 
lately left her a considerable sum of 
money, — so that after having been 
many years in straitened circumstances, 
she was now quite at her ease. — She 
had a carriage, and horses, and servants, 
she could indulge her ta^te for dress and 
make a figure in a country place. 

The Black Islands was to be sure of 
all places the most unpromising for her 
purpose, and the first sight of Corny 
Castle was enough to throw her into 
dei^pair. 

As soon as breakfast was over, she 
begged her brother-in-law would shew 
her the whole of the chateau from the 
top to the bottom. 

" With all the pleasure in life,'* he 
said, ** he would attend her from the at- 
tics to the cellar, and shew her all the 
additions, improvementi^, and contri- 
vances he had made, and all he intended 
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to make, if heaven should lend him life 
to complete every thing, or any thing- 
there was nothing finuhed.'^ 

" Nor ever will be,*' said Dora, look- 
ing from her father to her aunt with a 
sort of ironical smile. 

*< Why, what has he been doing all 
his life?" said Mademoiselle- 

« Making a shift,'' said Dora. « I 
will shew you dozens of them as we go 
over this house— Ae calls them substi- 
tutes, / call them make-shifts." 

Ormond followed as they went over 
the house, and though he was some- 
times amused by the smart remarks, 
which Dora made behind backs as they 
went on, yet he thought she laughed too 
scornfully at her father's oddities, and 
he was often in pain for his good friend 

Corny. 

King Corny was both proud and 
ashamed of his palace — proud of the 
yarious instances it exhibited of his taste, 
originality, and daring — ashamed of the 
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deficiencies and want of comfort and 
finish. 

His ready wit had excuses, reasons, or 
rejnedies for all Mademoiselle's objec- 
tions. Every alteration she proposed, 
he promised to g'et executed, and he pro- 
mised impossibilities with the best faith 
imaginable. 

*< As the Frenchman answered to the 
Queen of France/' said Corny, ^^ if it 
is possible, it shall be done, and if it 
is impos^ble it must be done." 

Mademoiselle, who had expected to 
iifid her brother-in-bw, as she owned* a 
little more difficult to manage, a little 
savage, and a little restive — was quite 
delighted with his politeness, but pre- 
suming on his complaisance, she went too 
far. — ^In the course of a week, she made 
so many innovations, that Corny, seeing 
the labour and ingenuity of his life in 
danger of being at once destroyed, made 
a sudden stand. • 

VOI-. ir. K 
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<< This is Corny Castle, Madeinoi-» 
selle/* said he, <^ and you are making it 
Castle Topsy-Turvey, \rhich must not 
be.— Stop this work, for I'll have no more 
architectural innovations done here — but 
by my own orders. — Paper and paint, and 
furnish and finish, you may, if you will, 
or you can, I give you carte-blanche, but 
I won't have another wall touched, nor 
chimney pulled down ; so far shatt thou 
go but no farther, Mademoiselle O'Fa- 
ley/' Mademoiselle was forced to sub* 
mit» ||nd to confine her brilliant imagi- 
natjbn to papering, painting, and glaz- 
ing. 

Even in the course of these operations 
king Corny became so impatient, that 
she was forced to get them finished sur- 
reptitiously, while he was out of the way 
in the mornings. 

She made out who resided at every 
place within possible reach of morning 
or dinner visit : every house on the oppo- 
site banks of the lake was soon known to 
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}ier, and she was current in every house. 
The boat was constantly rowing back- 
wards and* forwards over the lake; cars 
waiting or driving on the banks; in 
short, this summer, all was gaiety at the 
Black Islands. Miss O'Faley was said 
to be a great acquisition in the neigh- 
bourhood : she was so gay, so sociable, 
so eommunicative ; and she certainly, 
above all, knew so much of the world ; 
she was continually receiving letters, and 
news, and patterns from Dublin, and the 
Black Bock, and Paris. Each of which 
places, and all standing nearly upon the 
same level, made a great figure in her 
conversation, and in the imagination of 
the half or quarter gentry, with whom she 
consorted in this remote place. Every 
thing is great or small by comparison, 
and she was a great person in this little 
world. It had been the report of the 
country, that her niece was promised to 
the eldest son of Mr. Connal, of Glynn ; 
but the aunt seemed so averse to the 

K 2 
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match, and expressed this so openly, that 
some people began to think it would 
be broken off; others, who knew Corne- 
lius O'Siiane's steadiness to his word of 
honour, were convinced that Miss O'Pa- 
ley would never shake king Corny, and 
that Dora would assuredly be Mrs. Con- 
nal. All agreed that it was a foolish 
promise,— that he might do better for 
his daughter. Miss O' Shane, with her 
father's fortune and her aunt's, would be 
a great prize j besides she was thought 
quite a beauty, and remarkable elegant. 

Dora was just the thing to be the 
belle and coquet of the Black Islands ; 
the alternate scorn and familiarity with 
which she treated her admirers, and the 
interest and curiosity she exdted, by 
sometimes taking delightful pains to 
attract, and then capriciously repelling, 
succeeded, as Miss O'Faley observed, 
admirably. Harry Ormond accompa- 
nied her and her aunt on all iheir parties 
of pleasure : Misa OTaley would never 
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venture in the boat or acroas the lake 
withoat him. — He was absolutely esseiv- 
tial to their parties; — be was useful in 
the boat; — he was useful to drive th# 
car ; — Miss OTaley would not trust any- 
body else to drive her ; — he was an orna- 
ment to the ball^ Miss O'Faley dubbed 
him her beau:--^be undertook to polish 
bim, and to teach him to speak French ; 
she was astonished by the quickness with 
which he acquired the lang^ge, and 
caught the true Parisian pronunciation ; 
— ^sfaeoften reiterated to her niece, and to 
others, who repeated it to Ormond, '^ that 
it was the greatest of pities he had but 
three hundred a year upon earth, but 
that, even with that pittance, she should 
prefer him for a nephew, to another with 
his thousands — ^Mr. Ormond was well* 
born, and he had some polilesse ; and a 
winter at Paris would make him quite 
another person, quite a charming young 
man. He would have great success ^ she 
could answer for it, in certain circles 
and saUons that she could name, only it 
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might turn his bead too much/' — S0 
far she said, and more she thought. 

It was a million pities^ that such a 
woman as herself^ and such a girl as 
Dora, and such a young man as Mr. 
Ormond might be made, should be bu- 
ried all their days in the Black Islands^ 
Mademoiselle O'Faley's heart still turned 
to Paris — in Paris she was determined 
to live, there was no livbig^ what you call 
living 9 any where else,— elsewhere peo- 
ple only vegetate, as somebody said. 
Miss O'Faley, nevertheless, was exces- 
sively fond of her niece, and how to 
make the love for her niece and the love 
for Paris coincide, was the question : she 
long had formed a scheme of carryings 
her dear niece to Paris, and marrying 
her there to some M. le Baron, or M. 
le Marquis ; but Dora^s father would not 
hear of her living any where but in Ire- 
land, or marrying any one but an Irish- 
man. Miss O'Faley had lived long 
enough in Ireland to know, that the usual 
method, in all disputes, is to split , the 
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differeDce ;«— therefore she decided, that 
lier niece should marry some Irishman 
who would take her to Paris, and reside 
with her there, at least a great part of 
his time. The latter part of the bargain 
to be kept a secret from the father, till 
the marriage should be accomplished. 
Harry Ormond appeared to be the very 
man for this purpose : he seemed to hang 

loosely upon the world, no family 

connexions seemed to have any rights 
over him : he had no professioD, — but a 
very small fortune. — ^Miss 0'Faley*s for- 
tune might be very convenient, and 
Dora's person very agreeable to him; 
and it was scarcely to be doubted, that he 
would easily be persuaded to quit the 
Black Islands^ and the British Islands, 
for Dora's sake. 

The petit menage was already quite 
arranged in Mademoiselle OTaley's 
head. — Even the wedding dresses had 
floated in her fancy. 

•^ As to the promise given to Whit^ 
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Gonnal/" as she said to herself, <^ it 
would be a mercy to save her niece 
from such a man, for she had seen him 
lately^ when he had called upon her m 
Dublin, and he was a vulgar person :— *- 
his hair looked as if it had not been cat 
these hundred years, and he wore-— any 
thing but what he shoold wear^ — there* 
fore it tvould be a favour to her brother* 
in law, for whom she had in reality a 
serious regard, it would be doing him 
the greatest imaginable benefit, to save 
him from the shame of either keeping or 
breaking his ridiculous and savage pro- 
mise.'* 

Her plan was therefore to prevent the 
possibility of his keeping it, by marrying^ 
her niece privately to Orniond, before 
White Connal should return in October. 
When the thing was done and could not 
he undone, Cornelius 0*Shane, she was 
persuaded, would be very glad of it, for 
Harry Ormond was his particular favo- 
rite : he had called him his son, soiuin-Iaw 
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almost tbe same thing. Thus arguing 
^with happy female casuistry, Mademoi^ 
selle vent on with the prosecution of her 
plan. To the French spirit of intrigue 
and gallantry she joined Irish acuteness, 
and Irish varieties of odd resource, with 
the art of laying suspicion asleep by 
the appearance of an imprudent, blun- 
dering, good-nature; add to all this a 
degree of confidence^ that could not have 
been acquired by any means but one. 
Thus accomplished, ** rarely did she 
manage matters**' 

Sy the very boldness and openness of 
her railing against the intended bride- 
groom, she convinced her brother-in-law, 
that sb^ meant nothing more than talk.-^ 
Besides, through all her changing varie« 
ties of objections, there was one point on 
which she never varied : — she never ob- 
jected to going to Dublin, in September, 
to buy the wedding clothes for Dora. 
This seemed to Cornelius O'Shane per- 
fect proof, that she had no serious inten-- 

k3 
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tion to break off or defer the match. As 
to the rest, he was glad to see his own 
Harry such a favorite : — he deserved to 
be a favorite with everybody, Cornelias 
thought. The young people were conti- 
nually together, " So much the better/* 
he would say, *' all was above boards 
and there could be no harm going for^ 
ward, and no danger in life." — All was 
above board on Harry Ormondes part ; 
he knew nothing of Miss OTaley's de- 
signs, nor did he as yet feel that there 
Mras for him much danger. He was not 
thinking as a lover of Dora in particu- 
lar, but he felt a new and extraordinary 
desire to please in general. On every 
fair occasion, he liked to shew how well 
he could ride j how well he could dance ; 
how gallant and agreeable he could be : 
— his whole attention was now tura- 
ed to the Ibultivation of his personal 
accomplishments. He succeeded: — he 
danced, rode to admiration ; — he danced 
all night; he rode all morning: — his 
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glories of horsemanship, apd sportsman- 
ship ; . the birds that he . shot| i^nd the 
fish that he caught, and the leaps that 
be took, are to this hour recorded ^n the 
tradition of the inhabitants of the Black 
Islands. At that time his feats of per- 
sonal activity and address made him the 
theme of every tongue, the delight of 
every eye, the admiration of every 
woman, and the envy of every man : not 
only with the damsels of Peggy Sheri- 
dan's class was he the favorite, but with 
all the young ladies, the belles of the half 
gentry^ who filled the ball-rooms; and 
who made the most distinguished figure in 
the riding, boating, walking, tea-drink- 
ing parties. To all or any of these belles 
he devoted his attention, rather than to 
Dora J for he was upon honcmr^ and very 
honourable he was, and very prudent^ 
moreover, he thought himself. He was„ 
at present,, quite content with general 
admiration ; there was, or there seemed, 
at this time, more danger for his head 
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than his heart,-— more danger that hb 
head should be tamed with the foolish 
attentions paid him by many silly ^rls, 
than that he shoold be a dupe to a passion 
for any one of th^n i there was immi- 
nent danger of hii$ becoming a mere 
:, driving, country coxcomb. 



J 
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CHAP. X. 



One day, when Harry OrmoDcl was 
out shooting with Morkrty Carroll^ Mo» 
riarty abruptly began with— ^ 

« Why then, 'tis what I am thinkings 
Master Harry, that king Corny don't 
know as much of that White Connal as i 

dor 

*« What do yoM know of Mr. Cbnnal," 
said Harry, leading his piece,. " I didn't 
know you had ever seen him."* 

^* Oh, but I did, and no great sight to 
see. — Unlike the father, old Connal, of 
Glynn, who is the gentleman to the last 
every inch, even with the coat dropping 
off his back ; and the son,, with the best 
coat in Christendom, has not the look of 
a gentleman at all, at alU — Nor hasn't 
in him, inside no more than outside." 
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*^ You may be mistaken there, as yos 
have never been within-side of him. Mo- 
riarty," said Ormond. 

^ Oh faith, and if I have not been 
within-side of him, 1 have heard enough 
from them that seen him turned inside^ 
out, hot and cold. Sure I went down 
there last summer, to his country, to see 
a shister of my own, that's married in it ; 
and lives just by ConnaFs Town« as the 
man calls that sheep farm of his." 

** Well, let the gentleman call his owft 
place what he will— ^* 

<< Oh ! he may call it what he plases 
for me, I know what the country call». 
him; and, lest your honour should not 
ax me, 1*11 tell you: — ^they call him 
White Connal, the negre. — Think of him 
that would stand browbating the butcher 
an hour, to bate down the farthing a 
pound in the price of the wojrst bits of 
the meat, which he'd bespeak always for 
the servants; or stand, he. would, I've 
seen him with my Qwn eyes, higgling 
with the poor child, with the aproa 
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round the neck, that was sent to sell him 
the eggs — " 

«*Hush! Moriarty,'* said Ormond, 
who did not wish to hear any further 
particulars of Mr. Connal's domestic 
economy, and he silenced Moriarty, by 
pointing to a bird* — But the bird flew 
away, and Moriarty returned to bis 
XK»nt. 

'< I wouldn't be telling the like of any 
janlleman^ but to shew the nature of 
him. The minute after he had screwed 
the halfpenny out of the child, he*d 
throw down, may»be, fifty guineas in 
gould, for the horse he*d fancy for his 
own riding : not that he rides better than 
the sack going to the mill, nor so well ^ 
but that he might have it to show, and 
say, he was better mounted than any 
man at the fair : and the same he'd 
throw away more guineas than I could 
tell, at the head of a short-horned bull, 
or a long-horned buU^ or some kind of 
a bult from England^ may-be, just be- 
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caase he^d think nobody else had one of 
the breed in all Ireland but himself.** 

'^ A very good thing, at least, for the 
country, to improve the breed of cattle.** 

'^ The country f — *Tis little the man 
thinks of the country, that never thought 
of any thing but himself/ since his mother 
sucked him*'* 

«« Suckled him, you mean," said Harrys.. 

« No matter — ^I'^m no spaker— but I 
know that man's character, nevertheless 
~he is rich ; — but a very bad character 
the poor gives him up and down." 

" Perhaps, because he is rich." 

** Not at all ; the poor loves the rich 
that helps with the kind heart. — ^Don'fe 
we all love king Corny to the blacking 
of his shoes? — Oh! there's the differ- 
ence! — who could like the man that'is 
always talking of the cratursy and yet to 
save the life of the poorest cratur thatts 
forced to live under him wouldn't for- 
bear to drive, and pound, and process, 
for the little con acre, the potato ridge, 
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the cow's grass, or the trifle for the wo- 
man's peek of flaXy was she dy ing, and sell 
the woman's last blanket ? — White Con«> 
nal is a hard man, and takes all to the 
uttermost farthing the law allows." 

^^ Well, even so, I snppose the law 
does not allow him more than his due/* 
said Ormond. 

<' Oh ! begging yonr pardon> Master 
Harry," said Moriarty, <' that's becaase 
you are not a lawyer." 

•^ And are you?" said Harry. 

*' Only as we all are through the coun- 
try. — And now I'll only just tell you, 
Master Harry, how this White Connal 
sarved my sbister's husband, who was 
an under-tenant to him. — See, the case 
was this — " 

'' Oh! don't tell me a long case, for 
pity's sake. — I am no lawyer, I shall 
not understand a word of it." 

'^ But then, Sir, through the whole 
consaming White Connal, what I'm 
thinking of, Master Harry," said Morjr 
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arty, *' is, I'm grieving that a daug'hter 
of our dear king Corny's, and sucb a 
pretty likely girl as Miss Dora — ^" 

" Say.no more, Moriarty, for there's 
a partridge." 

'* Oh ! is it so with you ?" thought 
Moriarty, ** that's just what I wanted to 
know— -and I'll keep your secret ; — T 
don't fo rget Peggy Sheridan— and bis 
goodness." 

Moriarty said not a word more about 
White Connal or Miss Dora j— and he and 
Harry shot a great many birds this day. 

It is astonishing how quickly and how 
justly the lower class of people in Ireland 
discover and appreciate the characters 
of their superiors j especially of the clas^ 
just above them in rank. 

Ormond hoped that Moriarty had been 
prejudiced in his account of White Coa- 
xial, and that private feelings had in- 
duced him to exaggerate. Harry was 
persuaded of this, because Cornelius 
O'Shane bad spoken to him gf Coonal) 
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and bad never represented him to be a 
hard man. In fact, O'Sbane did not 
know him. White Connal had a pro* 
perty in a distant comity, where he re- 
sided, and only came up from time to 
time to see his father. O'Shane had 
then wondered to see the son grown so 
unlike the father ; and he attributed the 
difference to White Connal's having 
turned grazier. The having derogated 
from the dignity of an idle gentleman^ 
and having turned grazier, was his chief 
fault in king Corny's eyes : so that the 
only point in Connal's character and 
conduct, for which he deserved esteem, 
was that for which his intended father- 
in-law despised him. Connal had early 
been taught by his father's example, who 
was an idle, decayed, good gentleman, of 
the old Irish stock, that genealogies and 
old maps of estates in other people's pos- 
sessions do not gain quite so much re- 
spect in this world as solid wealth. The 
sou was determined, therefore, to get 
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money ; but in his horror of his fftthev^t 
indolence and poverty, he ran into a 
contrary extreme — he became not only 
industrious, but rapacious. — He was 
right to avoid being a stalko, as his 
father was; but it was not absolutely 
necessary, that all his talk should be of 
bullocks, or that hb whole soul should 
be in gain. 

In going lately to Dublin to settle 
with a sales-master, he had calkd on 
Dora at her aunt^s in Dublin, and he 
had been *' greatly struck,'* as he saidjt 
^ with Miss O' Shane ; she was as fine a 
girl as any in Ireland— turn out who 
they would against her; all her points 
good. But>^ better than beauty, she 
would be no contemptible fortune: 
with her aunt's assistance she would cut 
up well ; she was certain of all her 
father's Black Islands — ^fine improvable 
land, if well managed." 

These considerations had their fuQ 
effect ; Connal, knowing that the young 
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lady was his destined bride, had begun 
by taking the matter cooUy, and resolv- 
ing to wait for the properest time to 
wed ; yet the sight of Dora's charms 
had so wrought upon him, that he was 
now impatient to conclude the marriage 
immediately. Directly after seeing Dora 
in Dublin^ he had gone home and put 
things in order and in train to bear his 
absence, while he should pay a -visit to 
the Black Islands. Business, which 
must always be considered before plea« 
5ure, had detained him at home longer 
than he had foreseen ; but now certain 
rumours he heard of gay doings in the 
Black Islands, and a letter from his 
father, advising him not to delay longer 
paying his respects at Corny Castle, 
determined him to set out. He 
wrote to Mr. O'Shane to announce his 
intentions, and begged to have the 
answer directed to his father's at 
Glynn. 

One morning as Miss OTaley, Mr. 
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O'Shane, and Ormond, were at break- 
fast, Dora, who was usually- late, not 
having yet appeared. Miss OTaley saw 
a little boy running across the fields 
towards the house— 

« That boy tuns as if he was bringing 

news," said she. 

« So he has a right to do," said 
Corny ; ** if I don*t mistake, that's the 
post J that is, it is not the post, but a 
little special of my own— a messenger I 
sent off to catch post.'' 

<< To do what ?" said Mademoiselle. 

" Why, to catch post," said Corny, 
" I bid him gallop off for the life and 
put across (lake understood) to the next 
post town, which is Ballynaslugger, 
and to put in the letters that were too 
late here at that office there; and to 
bring back whatever he found with no 
delay — but gallop off for the bare life." 

This was an operation which the boy 
performed, whenever requisite, at the 
imminent hazard of his neck every time. 



to day nothing of his chance of drown- 
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<* Welly catch-post, my little rascal/* 
said king Corny, ** what have yon for as 
the day ?'' 

** I got nothing at all, only a wetting 
for myself, plase your honour ; and one 
bit of a note for your honour, which I 
have here for you as dry as the bone in 
my breast/' 

He produced the bit of a note, which, 
king Comy's hands being at that time 
too fall of the eggs and the kettle to 
receive graciooslyt was laid down on the 
corner of the table, from which it fell, 
and Miss O'Faley picking it up, and 
holding it by one corner, exclaimed-— 

** Is this what you call dry as a bone 
Id this country ? . And mighty clean, too 
—faugh !—* When will this entire nation 
leave off chewing tobacco, 1 wonder ? 
This is what you style clean, too, ii;i this 
country ?" 
I " Why, then,'' said the boy, looking 
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close at the letter, *^ I tbougKt it was 
clane enough when I got it — ^and give it 
— but ''tis not so daue now, rare enough ; 
tibis corner-*— whatever come over it — 
Would it be the snuff, my lady ?'* 

The mark of Miss OTaley's thumb 
was so visible, and the snuff so palpable, 
and the effort to brash it from the wet 
paper so disastrous, that Miss O^Faley 
let the matter rest where it was. King 
Corny put silver into the boy'ii; hand, 
bidding him not be too much of a 
rogue ; the boy^ smiling furtively, 
twitched the hair on his forehead, bob- 
bed his head in sign of thanks, and 
drawing, not shutting the door after him, 
disappeared. 

** As sure as I'm Cornelius O'^mne, 
this is White Connal^ in propria per* 
wna,'^ said he, opening the note. 

"Dora's White ConnaP?'' said Or- 
mond. 

"MonDieu! BonDieu! AhDieur 
cried Mademoiselle OTaley. 
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<« Hush ! Whisbt4'' cried the father^ 
^ here's Dora coming." 

Dora came in — ^^ Abj letter for me ?'' 

^' Aye, darling*, one/or yau*^ 

'^ Ob, .give it me ; I*m always in a 
desperate harry for my letters : Where 
IB it ?'* 

€( No--^you need not hold out your 
pretty band ; the letter is ybr y^u, but 
not to you,'' said king Corny ; .'* And 
now you know ; aye, now you guess, 
my quick little blusher, who 'tis 
from r 

^* I ^uess ? not I, indeed ; not worth 
my guessing," cried Dora» throwing ber- 
iself sideways into a chair. ^' My tea, 
if you please, auDt ;" then taking the 
cup, without adverting to Harry, who 
handed it to her, she began stirring 
the tea, as if it and all things shared 
her scorn. 

Mademoiselle O'Faley now . addressed 
herself to her niece in French. We 
«hall in future call her Mademoiselle, 

VOI^ 11. i« 
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when she speaks in French, and Miss 
when she speaks in English. 

^ Mon chere ! mon chat !'* said Made- 
moiselle O^Faley, ** you are quite right 
to spare yourself the trouble of g'ness- 
ing ; f or I give it you in two^ I g^ve it 
you in four, I give it you in eighty and 
yon wdntd never guess right. Figure to 
yourself only, thut a man, who has the 
andacity to call himself a lover of Miss 
O^Shane's, could fold, could seal, could 
direct a letter in such a manner as that, 
which you here behold/' 

Dora, who during this speech had sat 
fishing for sugar in her tea-cup, raised 
her long eye-lashes^ and shot a scornful 
glance at the letter, but intercepting a 
crossing look of Ormondes, the expres- 
sion of her countenance suddenly chang- 
ed, and with perfect composure she ob- 
served,-— 

** A man may fold a letter badly, and 
be nevertheless a very good man/* 

** That nobody can possibly eontra- 
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did/' said her father, ^' and qh all ocoa- 
81008 'tis a eoiitfart to fate i^ble to say 
^hat DO one can coqtradictt'* 

^' No well-bred person will never coii» 
tradict nothing/* said If is» QTaley-« 

'< Bat, without contradicting you, my 
cl)ild/' resuoM l^isf OT^@y, ^ | main- 
tain th^ impossibility of |iii ^eiiig a ^en^ 
ifemaHf who feldt a lett#r sa*** 

'^ Bat if folding a letter i| ^ a qiaii 
want9 of being a genilem»p/' ipiA Jhn, 
^* it might be leanitj I shquJtd thy^li ; it 
might be taught—'' 

** Xf you were the teacher, Dora, it 
might, sur^l;/' said her father. 

<^ But heavwy I trust, will mnrwige 
that better," said Mademoiselle. 

^^ Whatever heaven arranges nmst be 
beiBt/' said Dora. 

^ Heaven and your father, li yoa 
please, Pora," said her father, ^» ppt 
that and that together Uls^e a dutiful 
daughter, as you must be." 

** Must !'* said Dora, aQgrily. 

i<2 
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« That offensive must slipped out by 
mistake, darling; I meant only being 
you, you must be all that's dutiful and 
good.'* 

*'Ohr' said Dora, "that's another 
view of the subject/* 

•* You have a very imperfect view of 
the subject, yet ;" said her father^ '^ for 
you bave both been so taken up with tbe 
manner, that you have never thought of 
inquiring into the matter of this letter." 

" And what is the matter ?'' said 
MissO'Faley. 

« Form r continued the father, ad- 
dressing himself to his daughter ; ^^form^ 
1 acknowledge, is one thing, and a great 
thing in a daughter's eyes/^ 

Dora blushed — " But in a father's 
eyes, substance is apt to be more." 

Dora raised her cup and saucer to- 
gether to her lips at this instant, so that 
the substance of the saucer completely 
bid her face from her father. 

A^ But," said Miss O'Faley, ^' yoa 
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bate not told us yet what the maa 
says." 

** He says he will be here whenever 
we please." 

«« That's never/' said Miss OTaley— 
** never, I'd give for answer, if my plea- 
sure is to be consulted." 

** Luckily, there's another person's 
pleasure to be consulted here/' said the 
father, keeping his eyes fixed upon his 
daughter. 

** Another cup of tea, aunt^ if you 
please." 

** Then the sooner the better, I sayf** 
continued her father, ^* for when a dis- 
agreeable thing is to be done — ^that is, 
when a thing that's not quite agreeable 
to a young lady, such as marriage — *^ 

Dora took the cup of tea from her 
aunt's hand, Harry not interfering. 

" I say," persisted her father, " the 
sooner it's done and over, the better." 

Dora saw that Ormond's eyes were 
fixed upon her ; she suddenly tasted, and 
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fuAdenly started back from ber scalding 
tea; Harry involuntarily uttered sonoie 
exclamation of pity; sfafe turned, and 
seeing bis eyes still fixed upon ber, said^ 
** Very rude to stare at any body so. 
Sir;' 

'' I only tbougbt you bad scalded 
yourself." 

'< You only tbougbt wrong/' 

<* At any rate, tbere's no great occa«- 
sion to be angry witb me, Dora.*' 

*< And wbo is angry, pray, Mr. Or^ 
mond ? Wbat put it in your bead tbat I 
was doing yon tbe bonour to be angry 
witb you?" 

'* Tbe cream ! tbe cream V* cried 
Miss OTaley. 

A sudden motion, we must not say an 
angry motion, of Dora's elbow, bad at 
tbis moment overset tbe cream ewer, 
but Harry set it up again, before its 
contents poured on ber new riding habit. 
^< Thank you/' said she, ^ thank you ; 
but," added she, changing the places of 
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the cream ewer and cups and saucers 
before her^ *^ I'd rather manage my own 
affairs, my own way, if you'd let me, 
Mr. Ormond — if you'd leave me — I can 
take 'care of myself my own way t** 

<< I beg your pardon for saving your 
habit from destruction^ for that is the 
only cause of offence that I am conscious 
of having given. But I leave you to 
^onr own way, as I am ordered/' said 
he, rising from the breakfast-table. 

<' Sparring ! sparring, again» you 
twoi" said Dora's father, <' But Dora, I 
wonder whether yon and White Connal 
were sparring that way when you met." 

** Time enough for that. Sir, after 
marriage," said Dora. 

Our hero, who had stood leaning • on 
the back of his chair, fearing that he 
bad been too abrupt in what he had 
said, cast a lingering look at Dora, as 
her father spoke about White ConnaU 
and as she replied ; but there was some-* 
thing so Unfeminine, so unamiable, so 
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decided and bold, he thought, in the tone 
of her voice, as she pronounced the word 
warriage, that he then, without re* 
luctance^ and with a feieling of disgust^ 
quitted the room, and left her ^^ to 
manage her own affairs, and to take 
her own way." 
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CHAP. XL 



OUK young Hero, hero like, took a so* 
I'itary walk to indulge his feelings^ and 
as he rambled, he railed to bis heart's 
content against Dora. 

** Here ail my plans of happiness and 
improvement are again overturned. Dora 
cannot improve me, can give me no mo- 
tive for making myself any thing better 
than what I am — Polish my manners!' 
no; when she has such rnde, odious 
manners herself — much changed for the 
worse — a hundred times more agreeable 
when she was a child — Lost to me she is 
every way — no longer my playfellow — 
no chance of her being my friend — Her 
good father hoped sht, would be a sister * 

1.3. 
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to me — Tery sorry I should be to have 
such a sister — Then I am to consider her 
as a married woman — Pretty wife she 
will make ! I am convinced she cares no 
more for. that man she is going to marry 
than I do — Marrying merely to be mar- 
ried, to manage her own affairs, and have 
her own way— so childish!— or mar- 
rying merely to get an ^tabUshmeiit-^* 
so base ! — to secure a husband, so inde- 
licate!-— How wom^n, and such young 
creatures, can bring themselves to make 
these venal matche£Hr-J protest Peggy 
Sheridan's worth a hundred of such. 
Moriarty may think himself a happy 
fellow — Suzy — Jenny, any body — only 
^^ith dress and mai;iner a little di^erent — 
is full as good in reality. I question 
whether they'd give themselves, without 
liking, to any Whi^^e Connal in .their 
own rank, at the first offer^ for a few 
sheep, or a cow^ or to I>^ve their own 
vay?" . 

Such yfoa the samming up of the .topics 
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of invective^ which, daring a two hours* 
iralk, ramble we should say, had come 
round and round continually in Ormondes 
indignant fancy, fite went plucking off 
the hawthorn blossoms in his path, till at 
one desperate tug, that he gave to a branch 
that crossed his way, he opened to a bank 
n^hich sloped down to the lake. At a 
little distance below him he saw old 
Sheelah sitting under a tree, rocking her- 
self backwards and forwards, while Dora 
stood motionless opposite to her, with her 
hand povering her eyes^ and her head 
drooping. They neither of them saw 
Ormond, and he' walked on pursuing his 
own path ; it led close behind the hedge 
to the place where they were, so close 
that the sounds ^* Willastrew ! WHlas* 
trew !" from old Sheelah, in her funereal 
tone, reached his ear, and then the words^ 
<< Oh, my heart's darling ! So young to 
be a sacrifice— but what next did he 
say ?•' 

Ormondes curiosity was strongly ex- 
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cited ; but he was too honourable to 
listen, or to equivocate with conscience ; 
so to warn them that some one was within 
jiearing, he began to whistle clear and 
strong. Both the old woman and the 
young lady started. 

. •* Murder r' cried Sheelah, *' it's Harry 
Ormond !-— Ob ! did he overhear any thing* 
^'--or all, think ye?" 

^ Not I/* answered Ormond, leaping^ 
over the hedge directly, and standing 
firm before them ; ^^ I overheard nothing 
^^I heard only yom* last words Sheelah*- 
you ^poke so loud I could -not help it — 
They are as safe with me as with your- 
self — but don't speak so loud another time 
if you are talking secrets, and whatever 
you do, never suspect me of listening — I 

am incapable of ihat, or any other base- 

ness.V 

So saying, he turned his back,, and was 
preparing to vault over the hedge again,, 
when he heard Dora,, in a soft low voice^ 
say — 
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<< I never suspected you, Harry, of 
that, or any other baseness/* 

'* Thank you, Dora," said he, turning 
"With some emotion — *^ thank you/ Dora, 
for this first, this only kind word yoaVe 
said to me since you came home.'' 

liooking at her earnestly, as he ap- 
proached nearer, he saw the traces of 
tears, and an air of dejection in her coun- 
tenance, which tamed all his anger to 
pity and tenderness in an instant. With 
a soothing tone he said, '< Forgive my 
unseasonable reproach — I was wrong—* 
I see you are not as much to blame as I 
thought you were.'* 

« To blame!" cried Dora. *« And 
pray how — and why — and for what did 
you think me to blame. Sir." 

Suddenly the impossibility of explana- 
tion, the impropriety of what he had said, 
flashed on his mind, and in a few mo- 
ments a rapid succession of ideas fol- 
lowed. ** Was Dora ta blame for obeying 
her father, for being ready to marry the 
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man to whom her father had destined — 
promised her hand — ^and was he, Harry 
Ormond ! — the adopted child, the trusted 
friend of the family, to suggest to the 
daughter the idea of rebelling against 
her father's will, or disputing the pro- 
priety of his choice ?'* 

Ormond's imagination took a rapid 
flight on Dora's side of the question, and 
he finished with the conviction that she 
was ** a sacrifice, a martyr, and a miracle 
of perfection !" 

*' Blame youy Dora !*' cried he, ** blame 
you ! No — I admire, I esteem, I respect 
you. Did I say that I blamed you ? 1 
did not know what I said^u* what I 
meant." 

" And are you sure you know any bet- 
ter what you say or what you mean, 
now?*' said Dora. 

The altered look and tone of tartness 
in which this question was asked, pro- 
duced as sudden a change in Harry's con- 
viction. He hesitatingly answered*- 

« I am—" 



^< He is," said Sheelah, confidently. 

'' I did not ask your opinioo, Siieekth. I 
can judge for myself/' said Dora.-*-'^ Your 
^words tell me one thing. Sir, and your 
looks another," said she, turning to Or- 
moud, ** which am I to believe, pray ?^' 

*' Oh ! believe the young man any way, 
sure/' said Sheelab, '' siience itpeaks best 
for him." 

** Best against him, in my opinion," 
said Dora. 

<< Dora, will you hear me," Ormond 
began. 

*' No, Sir, I will nut," inierrnpted 
Dora — " What's the use of hearing or 
listening to a man, who does not, by the 
confession of his own eyes, and his own 
tongue, know two minutes together tvtuU 
he means, .or mean two minutes together 
the same thing. A woman might as well 
listen to a fool or a madman !" 

'* Too harsh, too severe, Dora," said he. 

'^ Too true, too sincere, perhaps, you 
mean." 
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'< Since I am allowed, Dora, to speak: 
to you as a brother — " 

** Who allowed you, Sir ?** interrupted 
Dora. 

^» Your lather, Dora." 

*^ My father can not, shall not. Nobody 
but nature can make any man my bro- 
ther — nobody but myself shall allow aay 
man to call himself my brother.'^ 

'^ I am sorry I presumed so far, Miss 
O' Shane, I was only going to offer one 
word of advice." 

*' I want no advice — I will take none 
from you, Sir.'' 

" You shall have none, madam, faence-^ 
forward, ever, from Harry Ormond.'* 

" 'Tis well. Sir, come away, Sheelab !'^' 

'* Oh ! waitj dear-^Och ! 1 am too 
old," said Sheelah, groaning as she rose 
slowly. «* I'm too slow entirely for these 
quick passions !" 

" Passions!'* cried Dora, growing: 
scarlet and pale in an instant — •* Whati 
do you mean by passions, Sheelah.*' 
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<^ I mean changes*' "^^d Sheelah, — 
" changes, dear. — I am ready now— 
Where's my stick. — Thank you. Master 
Harry. — Only I say I can't change my 
quarters and march so quick as you, dear." 

'< Well, well, lean on me,'' said Dora, 
impatiently. 

*^ Don't hurry,' poor Sbeelah — no ne- 
cessity to hurry away from me," said Or* 
mond, who had stood for a few moments 
like one transfixed. *< 'Tis for me to go— - 
"^ and I will go as fast and as far as you 
se, Dora, away from you and for 



/ ple^( 
eyer." 



f 



** For ever!" said Dora^--^' what do 
you mean ?" 

** Away from the Black Islands ! he 
can't mean that," said Sheelah. 

" Why- not— Did not 1 leaye Castle 
Hermitage at a moment's warning ?" 

" WamtTiff! — nonsense," cried Dora, 
<' lean on him, Sheelah — he has fright- 
ened you ; lean on him, can't you— sure 
be*s better than your stick. Warning — 
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where did yoa find that pretty word? 
Warning ! are yon a footman ? I thought 
you were a gentleman — bom and bred. 
But when you talk of going off at a mo- 
ment's warning from this place and thatf 
what can I think but that Harry Ormond 
is turned serving man.'^ 

<« Harry Ormond ! — ^And a minute ago 
she would not let me — Miss O' Shane, I 
shall not forget myself again, — be as ca- 
pricious, amuse yourself with being as 
capricious as you please^ but not at my 
expense ; — ^little as you think of me, I am 
not to be made your butt or your dupe 
therefore, I must seriously beg, at once, 
that I may know whether you wish me 
to stay or to go." 

•* To stay, to be sure, when my father 
invites you. Would you expose me to 
his displeasure, — ^you know he can't bear 
to be contradicted ; and you know that 
he asked you to stay and live here.*' 

*^ But without exposing you to any dis- 
pleasure, I can,*' replied Ormond, " coa- 
trive— " 
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<* Contrive nothing at all-ndo leave me 
to contriye for m jself. I don't mean to 
say kave me— you take ap one's words so 
qaickly^ and are so passionatei Mr. Or^ 
mond.*' 

*^ If you would make me understand 
you^ Dora, let me understand how you 
wish me to live with you." 

<< Lord bless me^ what a fuss the man 
makes about living with one — one would 
think it was the most difficult thing in the 
world. Can't you live on like any body 
else. There's my aunt in the hedge-row 
walk, all alone, 1 must go and take care 
of her-— I leave you to take care of Shee- 
lah— you know you were always very 
good natured when we were children.'' 

Dora went off quick as lightening, and 
what to make of her Ormond did not 
.wdll know. Was it mere childishness, 
or affectation, or coquetry ? No, the real 
tears and real expression of look and word 
forbade each of these suppositions. One 
other cause for her conduct might have 
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been suggested by a vain man. Harry 
Ormond was not a vain man ; but a little 
fluttering delight was just beginning* to 
play round bis head, when Sheelah^ lean- 
ing heavily on his arm as they ascended 
the bank, reminding him of her exist- 
ence — 

** My poor old Sheelah !** said he, ** ar« 
not you tired ?" 

*' Not now, thanks to your arm. Mas- 
ter Harry, dear, that was always good 
to me. Not now, I am not a whit tired ; 
now I see all right again between my 
childer— and happy 1 was, these five mi- 
nutes past, watching you smiling to your- 
self; and I don't doubt but all the world 
will smile on ye yet. If it was my 
world it should. But I can only wish 
you my best wish, which I did long ago 

— way you live to wonder at your own good 
luckr 

Ormond looked as if he was going to 
ask some question, that interested him 
much, but it ended by wondering what 
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tT clock it was. Sbe^lah wondered at 
bim for thinking what the hoar waS| when 
she was talking of Miss Dora. After a 
isilence, which brought them to the 
chicken-yard gate, where Sheelah was 
«< to quit Ms arm" — she leaned heavily 
agaia. 

" The marriage — that they are all 
talking of in the kitchen, and every 
where through the country — Miss Dora's 
marriage with White Connal, is repriev- 
ed for the season^ She axed time till 
she'd be seventeen — v^ry rasonable. So 
it's to be ia October — ^if w« all live till 
those days<— in the same mind. Lord, 
he knows — I kru)W nothing at all about 
it; but I thank you kindly. Master 
Harry, and wish you well any way. Did 
you ever happen to see the bridegroom 
that is to be ?" 
'' Never.*" 

Harry longed to hear what she longed 
to say ; but he did not deem it prudent, 
h& did uot think it honourable, to let her 
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enter on this topic. The prud^itial con* 
sideration might have been conquered by 
cariosity ; but the honourable repugnance 
to obtaining second-hand information^ and 
encouraging improper confidence, pre- 
vailed. He deposited Sheelah safe on 
her stone bench in the chicken-yard gate, 
and much against her will, he left Jber 
before she had told, or hinted to him all 
she knew-— and all she did not know. 

The flattering delight that played 
about our young hero's head had in- 
creased, was increasing, and ought to be 
diminished. Of this he was sensible. It 
should never come near his heart, of that 
he was determined; he would exactly 
follow the letter and spirit of bis bene- 
factor's commands^— or he would always 
oonfiider Dora as a married woman— -but 
the prospect of there being some tempta^ 
tion, and some struggle, was, however, 
infinitely agreeabk to our young hero — 
it woidd give him something to do, some- 
thing to think of, something to feel. 
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It was much in favour of his resolu- 
tion, that Dora really was not at all tire 
kind of woman he had pictured to him- 
self either as amiable or charming ; she 
was not in the least like his last patterns 
of heroines, or any of his approved ima- 
ginations of the beau ideal. But she was 
an exceedingly pretty girl i she was the 
only very pretty and tolerably accom- 
plished girl immediately near him. A 
dangetons propinquity! 
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CHAP. XII. 



White Connal and his father— we 
name the son first, becanse his superior 
wealth, inverting the order of nature^ 
gave him, in his own opinion, the pre- 
cedency on all occasions — White Con- 
nal and his father arrived at Corny 
Castle. King Corny rejoiced to see his 
old friend, the elder Connal ; but through 
all the efforts that his majesty made to be 
more than civil to the son, the degene- 
rate grazier; his future son-in-law, it was 
plain that he was only keeping his pro- 
mise, and receiving such a guest as he 
ought to be received. 

Mademoiselle decided, that old Con- 
nal, the father, was quite a gentleman, 
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for he handed her about, and in his way, 
had. some politeness towards the sex J 
but as for the son, her abhorrence must 
hare burst forth in plain English, if it 
had not exhaled itself safely in French, 
in* every exclamation of contempt which 
the language could afford. She called 
bim bite! and grand Mtef — by turns, 
butor! dne! and grand butor! — nigaudi 
and grand nigaudi — ^pronounced him to 
be, ^' XJn homme qui ne dit rien— D'ail- 
leurs un homme qui n'a pas Tair comme 
il faut — Un homme enfin qui n'est pas 
presentable, meme en fait de mari/' 

Dora looked unutterable things; but 
this was not unusual with her. Her 
equally scornful airs, her short answers, 
were not more decidedly rude to White 
Connal than to others; she was rather 
more civil to him than to Ormond. In 
short, there was nothing in her manner 
of keeping Connal at a distance, beyond 
what he who had not much, practice oi 
skill in the language of female coquetry 
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might construe into maiden coynetg to 
the acknowledged husband lover. 

It seemed as if she had some secret 
hope or fear, or reason for not coming to 
open war. In short, as usual, sbe was 
odd, if not unintelligible. White Cob- 
sal did not disturb himself at all to 
follow her doublings, his pleasure was 
not in the chace-«he was sure the game 
was his own. 

Be bold ! but not too bold^ White 
Connalj be negligent, but not too negli« 
gent, of the destined bride. 'Tis bad, as 
you say, to be spoiling a wife before 
marriage ; but what if she should never 
he your wife— thought some ! 

That was a contingency that sever 
had occurred to Yiliite Connal. Had 
he not horses, and saddles, and bridles^ 
and bits, finer than had ever been seen 
before in the Black Islands? And had 
he not the finest pistols^ and the most 
famous &wling->pieces ? And had he not 
thousands of sheep, and hundreds ^f oxen? 
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And had he not thousands in paper^ 
and thousands in gold j and if he livedo 
would he not have tens of thousands 
more? And had he not brought with 
him a plan of Connal's TowBi the name 
by wluch he dignified a snug slated 
lodge he had upon one of his farms — an 
elevation of the house to be built, and of 
the offices thai had been huilt ? 

He had so.--*But it happened one 
day, when Connal was going to ride out 
with Dora, that just as he mounted, her 
veil fluttering before his horse's eyes, 
startled the animal; and the awkward 
rider, unable to manage him, king Corny 
hegged Harry Ormond to change horses 
with him, that Mr. Connal might go 
quietly beside Dora, ^^ who was a bit of 
a coward/* — Imprudent father! Harry 
ebeyed — and the diflference between the 
riders and the gentlemen was but too 
apparent. For what avails it that you 
have the finest horse, if another ride him 
better? What avails it that you have 
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the finest saddle, if another becotne . it 
better ? What use to you your Wogden 
pistols, if another hit the mark you miss ? 
What avails the finest fowling-piece to 
the worst sportsman? The thousands 
upon thousands to him who says but 
little, and says that little ill? What 
avail that the offices at ConnaI*s Town 
be finished, dog-kennel and all ; or what 
boots it that the plan and elevation of 
Connal's Town be unrolled, and submitted 
to the fair one's inspection and remarks, 
if the fair disdain to inspect, and if she 
remark only, that a cottage and love are 
more to her taste ? White Connal |put 
none of these questions to himself, he 
went on his own way.r-Faint heart never 
won fair lady.— Then no doubt he was 
in a way to win, for his heart never 
quailed, his colour never changed when he 
saw his fair one's furtive smiles, or heard 
her aunt's open praises of the youth, by 
whom riding, dancing, shooting, speak- 
ings or silent^ he was always eclipsed* 



Connal of Connal's Town despised Harry 
Ormond of no-towu — viewed him with 
scornful, but not with jealous eyes. — Idle 
Jealousies were far from ConnaFs thoughts. 
—He was intent upon the noble recreation 
of cock-fighting. Cock-fighting had been 
the taste of bis boyish days, before he 
became a money-making man; and at 
every interval of business, at each inter* 
mitting of the passion of avarice, when 
he bad leisure to think of amusement^ 
this his first idea of pleasure recurred. 
Since he came to Corny Castle, he had 
at sundry times expressed to his father 
bis '^ hope in heaven,, that before they 
would leave the Black Islands, they 
should get some good fun cock-fighting, 
for it was a poor case for a man that is 
not used to it, to be tied to a female's 
apron strings, twirling bis thumbs all 
mornings, for form's sake*" 

There was a strolling kind of gentle- 
man in the Islands^ a Mr. Tara, who 
. W9^ a f^mo^s cpck'^fight^r, O'T^i^ 
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came <me day to dine at Corny Cartld. 
The kindred souls found each other out, 
and an animated discounse across the 
table commenced concerning cocks. Al& 
ter dinner, as the bottle went round, the 
rival cock-fighters warmed to enthusi- 
asm in praise of their birds. Each re- 
lating wonders, they finished, by pro- 
posing a match, laying bets, and dis- 
patching messengers and hampere for 
their farourites. The cocks arrived, and 
were put in separate bouses, under the 
care of separate feeders. 

Moriarty Carroll, who was curious, and 
something of a sportsman, had a mind 
to have a peep at the cocks. Opening 
tile door of one of the buildings hastily, 
he disturbed the cock, who taking 
fright, flew about the barn with such 
violence, as to tear off several of his fea-^ 
thers, and very much to deface his ap- 
pearance. Unfortunately, at this in- 
stant White Connal and Mr. O'Tara 
eattie by^ and finding what had hap* 
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pened, abused Momrty with all the vul- 
gar eloquence which anger coald rapplj. 
Ormondy who had been with Slorittty, 
bat who had no share in the disaster, en- 
deavoored to mitigate the fnry of White 
CSonnal, and apologized to Mr. O'Tara ; 
O'Tara was satisfied — shook hands with 
Ormood, and went off. Bat White Con* 
naVs anger lasted longer*— for many rea* 
sons he disliked Ormond-^and thinking 
from Harry's gentleness, that he mighl 
venture to insult him, retamed to the 
charge^ and becoming high and bmtal in 
his tone, said, that << Mr. Ormond had 
committed an ungentlemanlike action, 
which it was easier to apologize for, than 
to defend.'' Harry took fire, and ia- 
stantly was much more ready than hia 
opponent wished, to give any other 
satisfaction that Mr. ConAal desired. 
Well, ** Name his hour — ^bis place/' " To- 
morrow morning, six o'clock, in the east 
meadow ; — out of reach and sight of all — " 
Ormond said, ** or he was ready that ip- 
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8tant| if Mr. Gonnal pleased : he hated, 
he said, to bear malice — he eould not 
sleep upon it.'' 

Moriarty now stepping op privatelj 
besought Mr. Conuars '^ honour, for hea* 
yen and earth's sake, to recollect, if he 
did not knotf it, what a desperate good 
shot Mr. Harry notoriously was always.*' 

" What! you rascal! are you here 
stUl ?" cried White Connal, « hold your 
peace ;-— how dare you speak between 
gentlemen ?" 

Moriarty begged pardon and departed. 
The hint he had given, however, ope- 
rated immediately upon White Connal. 

*^ This scattered-brained young Or- 
mond," said he to himself, ^ desires no- 
thing better than to fight. — Very natural, 
he has nothing to lose in the world but 
his bare. life. — Neither money, nor land- 
ed property, as I have to quit, in leaving 
the world — unequal odds.— Not worth 
my while to stand his shot, for the fea- 
ther of a cock/' concluded Connal, a 



be pulled to pieces one of the feathers, 
which had been the original cause of all 
the mischief. 

Thus cooled, and suddenly become rea* 
sonable, he lowered his tone, declaring 
that he did not mean to say any thing 
in short that could give offence, nothing 
bat what it was natural for any man in 
the heat of passion to say, and it was 
enough to put a man in a passion at 
iirst sight to see his cock disfigured. 
^-If he had said any thing too strong, 
he hoped Mr. Ormond would excuse it. 

Ormond knew what the heat of pas* 
Slow was, ai^d was wiUing to make all 
proper allowances. — White Connal made 
more than proper apologies; and Or- 
mond rejoiced that the business was 
ended. But White Connal, conscioas 
that he had first bullied, then quailed, 
and that if the story were repeated, it 
would tell to his disadvantage, made 
it his anxious request, that he would say 
nothing to Cornelius O'Shane of what 

US 
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bad passed between them^ lest it Isbould 
offend Cornelius, who he knew was so 
fond of Mr. Ormond. — Harry eased the 
gentleman's mind, by promising that he 
would never say a word about the mat* 
ter. Mr. Connal was not content till 
this promise was solemnly repeated. E2ven 
this, though it seemed quite to satisfy 
him at the time, did not afterwards relieve 
Connal from the uneasy consciousness 
lie felt in Ormondes company. He could 
bear it only the remainder of this day. 
The next morning he left the Black 
Islands, having received letters on busi- 
ness, he said, which required his imme- 
diate presence at ConnaFs Town.-— Many 
at Corny Castle seenxed willing to dis- 
pense with his further stay, but king 
Corny, true to his word and his chatacter, 
took leave of him as his son-in-law, and 
only as far as hospitality required was 
ready to " speed the parting gfuest*** 
At parting White Connal drew his fd- 
iure father*in-law aside, and gave him a 



binty that '^ be had better look sharp 
after that yduth be was fostering/' 

^* Harry Ormond, do you mean?^* 
said O' Shane. 

«' I do/' said Connal, '* bot Mr. 
0' Shane, don't go to mistake me, I am 
not jealous of the man — not capable— K>f 
such a fellow as that, a wild scalter- 
brainSy who is not worth a sixpence 
scarce — I have too good an opinion of 
Miss Dora. Bot if I was in your placet- 
her father, jost for the look of the thing 
in the whole comltry, I should not like it 
— not that 1 mind what people say a 
potato skin, but still if I was her latker, 
I'd as soon have the devil an ininate 
and intimate in my house, muzzling ia 
my daughter's ear behind badcs/' 

Cornelius O'Sbane stoutly stood by his 
young friend. 

^* He never saw Harry Ormond 
muzzling — ^behind backs, especially-^ 
did not believe any such thing-^all 
Harry said and did was always above 
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board, and before faces, any way. In 
short," said Cornelius, '^ I will answer 
for Harry Ormond's honour with my 
own honour. After that 'twonld be use- 
less to add with my life, if required, 
that of coursOi— and this ought to satisfy 
any son-in4aw, who was a gentleman 
— Hione such could glance or mean to re^ 
fleet on Dora." 

Connal, perceiving he had overshot 
himself, made protestations of his inno- 
cence of the remotest intention of glan- 
cing at, or reflecting upon, or imagin- 
ing any thing but what was perfectly 
angelic and proper in Miss Dora — Miss 
Shane. 

*' Then that was all as it should be,'' 
Mr. O'Shane said, ^* so far — ^but another 
point, he would not concede to mortal 
man, was he fifty times his son-in-law 
promised^ that was his own right to have 
who he pleased and willed to have, at 
his own castle, his inmate and his iatU 
mate.'' 



<< ^o doubt— to be sore/* Cbnbal said, 
*' be did not mean-^he only meant—- 
he could not mean — ^in short he meant 
nothing at all^ only just to put Mr. 
O' Shane on his guard — that was all he 
meant." 

'< Phoo !*' said Cornelius O'Sbane, but 
checking the expression of his contempt 
for the man, he made an abrupt transi- 
tion to Connal's horse, which had just 
come to the door. 

*< That's a handsome horse ! certainly 
you are well mounted, Mr. Connal." 

0'8bane*s elision of contempt was 
beyond Mr. Connal's understanding or 
feeling. 

'^ Well mounted! — certainly I am 
thatf and ever will be, while I can so 
well afford it," said Connal, mounting 
bis horse-— and identifying himself with 
the animal, be sat proudly, then bowing 
to the ladies, who were standing at an 
open window — 

" Good day to ye — ladies— till Oc- 
tober, when I hope ''-^ 
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But his horse^ who did not seem quite 
satisfied of his identity with the man^ 
would not permit him to say more, and 
off he went — half his hopes di»persed in 

empty air. 

^' I know I wish/' said Cornelius 
O* Shane to himself , as he stood on the 
steps^ looking a ter the man and horse — 
*« I wish that that unlucky bowl t)f 
punch had remained ^or ever unmixed, 
at the bottom of which I found this 
son-in4aw for my poor daughter, my 
innocent Dora, then unborn—but she 
must make the best of him for me and 
herself, since the fates and my word, ir- 
revocable as the Styx, have bound me to 
ham, the purse-proud grazier and mean 
man — not a remnant of a gentleman ! 
as the father was. — Oh my poor Dora!** 

As king Corny heaved a heartfelt sigh, 
very difficult to force from his anti-senti^ 
mental bosom, Harry Ormond, with a 
plate of meat in his baud, whisthng to his 
dog to follow 4iim, raa down the steps. 

<' Leave feediugthatdogf, and come here 



to me, H^rry/' said O'Shaoti, '* and 
answer me truly^ such questions as I AM, 
ask." 

« TrtiZy— if I answer at all/' said 
Harry. 

** Answer you must— when I ask yea 
fp— every man, every gentleman must 
answer in ail honour for what he does/' 

<^ Certainly^ answerybr what h# does^'^ 
.aid Harry. 

•• For ! — Phoo ! — come none of yoor 
tricks upon prepositions to gain time— -•I 
never knew you do the like*«-you'll give 
me a worse- opinion.^*— I*m no school 
master, nor you a grammarian, I hope^ 
to be equivocating on monosyllables^'' 

*^ Equivocate ! I never equivocated^ 
Sir," said Harry. 

** Don't begin now then," said Cor- 
nelius, " I've enough to put me out of 
humour already — so answer straight, like 
yourself. What's this you've done to 
get the ill-will of White Connal, that's 
just gone?" 

Surprised and embarrassed — Ormond 
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answer^, '^ I trust I have not his ill-will^ 

Sir." 

•< You have, Sir/' said 0* Shane. 

" Is it possible?" cried Harry, ** when 
we shook hands — you must have mis- 
understood, or have been misinformed. 
How do you know, my dear Sir?** 

<* I. know it from the man^s own lips — 
see! I can give you a straigfht answer 
at once. — ^Now answer me, was there any 
quarrel between you, and what cause of 
offence did you give ?" 

^* Excuse me. Sir, those are questions- 
which I cannot answer.'' 

^< Your blush, young man, answers me 
enough, and too much. — Mark me, I 
thought I could answer for your honour 
with my own, and 1 did so." 

« Thank you. Sir, and you shall never 

have reason-rr'* 

<< Don't interrupt me, young man. — 

What reason can I have^to judge of the 

future, but from the past — I am not 

an idiot to be bothered with fair words/* 

^< Oh, Sir, can you suspect .'^^ 
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<< I suspect nothing, Harry Ormond, 
I am, I thank my God, above suspicion* 
— Listen to me — you know, whether I 
ever told it you before or not, I can't 
remember, but whether or not, you 
knofv, as well as if you were withinside 
of me, that in my heart's core there's 
not a man alive 1 should have preferred 
for my son-in-law, to the man I once 
thought Harry Ormond, without a pen- 
ny"— 

Once thought !" 

Interrupt me again, and I'll lav# 
you. Sir. In confidence between our- 
selves, thinking as once I did, that I 
might depend on your friendship and 
discretion, equally with your honour, 
T confessed I repented a rash promise, and 
let you see my regret deep enough — that 
my son-in-law will never be what Dora 
deserves — I said, or let you see as much, 
no matter which, I am no equivocatori 
nor do 1 now unsay or retract a word.— 
You have my secret, but remember when 



4t 
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first I bad the folly to tell it you, same 
time I warned you, 1 warned yoa, Harry, 
like the moth from the candle — I warned 
yoa in vain. In another tone^ I warn 
you now, young* man, for the last time — 
I tell you my promise to me is sacred- 
she is as good as married to White 
Connal — fairly tied up neck and heels, 
-—and so am I, to all intents and purposes, 
and if I thought it were possible you 
could consider her, or make her, by any 
means, consider herself in any other 
light, I will tell you what I would do 
•—I would shoot myself, for one of us 
must fall, and I wouldn't chuse it 
should be you, Harry. — That's all." 

** Oh hear me, Sir," cried Harry, 
seizing his arm as he turned away, " kill 
me if you will, but hear me — I give you 
my word you are from beginning to 
end mistaken. — I cannot tell you the 
whole — ^but this much believe. Dora was 
not the cause of quarrel." 

*< Then there was a quarrel. — Oh for 
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shame! for sharae! — you are not used 
to fakehood enoagh yet — ^you can*t carry 
it through — why did you attempt it with 
mer 

^* Sir, though I can't tell you the truth, 
the foolish truth, I tell you no falsehood.— 
Dora's name, a thought of Dora, never 
came in question between Mr. Connal 
and me, upon my honour/' 

*' Your honour!" repeated Cornelius^ 
with a severe look, severe more in its 
sorrow than its anger — ^** Oh Harry Or- 
mond f — what signifies whether the name 
was mentioned — ^you know she was the 
thing — ^the cause of offence. — Stop, I 
charge you^-eqnivocate no more. If a 
lie's beneath a gentleman, an equivocatiom 
is doubly beneath a man/' 
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CHAP. XIII. 



Harry Ormond thought it hard to 
bear unmerited reproach and suspicion j 
found it painful to endure the altered 
eye of bis once kind and always generous, 
and to him, always dear friehd and bene- 
factor. But Ormond had given a solemn 
promise to White Connal, never to 
mention any thing that had passed be- 
tween them to O' Shane; and he could 
not therefore explain the circumstances 
of the quarrel. However painful this 
misunderstanding, this first misunder- 
standing Harry had ever had with his 
friend — and very painful it was at the 
time, yet this was one of the circum- 
fttancesy which tended to form Ormond's 
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character ; conscious that he was doing 
rightf he kept his promise to the person 
he hated and despised, at the hazard— at 
the certainty of displeasing the man he 
most loved in the world ; and to whom 
be was the most obliged. While his 
heart yearned with tenderness towards 
his adopted father, he endnred the re- 
proach of ingratitude ; and while he 
knew be had acted perfectly honourably, 
he suffered under the suspicion of equivo- 
cation and breach of confidence : he 
bore it all, — and in reward, he had the 
conviction of his own firmness, and an 
experience, upon trial,* of his adherence 
to his word of honour. The trial may 
seem but trivial, the promise but weak ; 
still it was a great trial to him, and he 
thought the promise as sacred, as if it 
had been about an aifair of state. 

It happened some days after tbe con- 
versation bad passed between him and 
O'Shane, that Cornelius met O'Tara, 
the gentleman who had laid the beta 
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silnnit the coek-figlit wiHi Connal^ and 
chancing to ask him what had prevented 
the intended battle, O'Tara told all be 
knew ef tibe adventore. Being a good- 
nat«i«d and good-homonred man, he 
stated the matt^ m playfully as possiUe 
-.^-acknowledged that they had all been 
foolish and angry, bijit that Harry Or- 
Mond and Moriarty had at last pacified 
then by proper apologies. Of what had 
passed afterwards^ of the bullying, and 
the diallenge, and the submission, 
0*Tara knew nothing, but kuig Corny 
having once been put on the right scant, 
soon made it all ont. He :sent €or Mo« 
riaity, and cross questioning him, heard 
the nHiole ; for Mpriarty had not been 
sworn to secresy, and had very good 
ears. When he bad been turned out 
of the staUe, he had ratreaied only to the 
baorness-room, and had heard all ^mA had 
passed . King CSomy was defigbted with 
Harry's spirit.-^^nd now he was prince 
Harry again, and the generous, w^mft- 
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l»earted Cornelius, went, in impatience 
to ^k iiio, out, and to beg his pardon 
for his suspicions. He embraced him^ 
called him son, and dear son, said he bad 
now foBod out, no thanks to him, Con- 
nal's cause of complaint, and it had no- 
thing to do with Dora 

" But why could not you say so, 
mam ?" "' ' 

He had said so repeatedly. 

" Weil, so I suppose it is to be made 
out clearly to be ail my fault, that was in 
a passion, and could not hear, understand, 
or believe.— Well, be it so, if I was 
unjust, I'll make it up to you, for I'll 
never believe my own ears, or eyes, 
against you, Harry, while I live, depend 
upon it ;— if I heard you asking her to 
marry you, I would believe my ears 
brought me the words wrong :~if I saw 
you even leading her into the church 
instead of the chapel, and the priest him- 
self warning me of it, I'd say and think, 
father Jos, 'tis a mistake— a vision— or 
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a defect of vision. In shoii>— I love and 
trust you as my own soul, Harry Or- 
mond, for I did you injustice." 

This fiill return of kindness and confi- 
dence, besides the present delight it gave 
him, left a permanent and beneficial im- 
pression upon our young hero's mind. 
The admiration he felt for O'Shane's ge- 
nerous conduct, and the self approbation 
he enjoyed in consequence of his own 
honourable firmness, had a great effect in 
strengthening and forming his character. 
— It also rendered him immediately more 
careful in his whole behaviour towards 
Miss O'Sbane. He was prudent till both 
aunt and niece felt indignantastonisbment. 
There was some young lady with whom 
Harry had danced and walked, and of 
whom he had, without any design, spoken 
as a pleasing geiUle girl. Dora recollect- 
ed this praise, and joining it with his pre- 
sent distant behaviour toward herself, she 
was piqued and jealous, and then^she be- 
came, what probably she would^ never 
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Otherwise have been, quite decided in her 
J>artiality for Harry Ormond. The proofs 
of this were soon so manifest, that many 
thought, and Miss 0*Faley in particfdar, 
that Harry was grown stupid, blind, and 
deaf. He was not stupid, blind, or deaf 
--^be had felt the full power of Dora's per- 
gonal charms, and hii» vanity had been 
flattered by the preference which Dora 
shewed for him* Where vanity is the 
ruling passion, young men are easily flat« 
tered into being in love with any pretty, 
perhaps with any ugly girl, who is, or who 
affects to be, in love with them. But 
Harry Ormond had more tenderness of 
heart than vanity — against the sugges- 
tions of his vanity he had struggled suc« 
sessiully, but now his heart had a hard 
trial. Dora's spirits were failing, her 
cheek growing pale, her tone of voice 
was quite softened— -sighs would some- 
times break forth — persuasive sighs! — 
Dora was no longer the scornful lady in 
rude health, but the interesting invalid— 

vol.. II. N 
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the victim going to be sacrificed. Dora^9 
aunt talked of the necessity of advice fw 
her niece's health. Great stress was laid 
on air and exercise^ and exercise on 
horseback. — Dora rode every day on the 
horse Harry Ormond broke for her, the 
only horse she could now ride; and 
Harry understood its waysj and managed 
it so much better than any body else } and 
Dora was grown a coward, so that it was 
quite necessary he should ride or walk 
beside her. Harry Ormond*s tenderness 
of heart encreased his idea of the danger. 
Her personal charms became infinitely 
more attractive to him ; her defects of 
temper and character were forgotten and 
lost in his sense of pity and gratitude ; 
and the struggle of his feelings was now 
violent. 

One morning our young hero rose 
early, for he could no longer sleep, and 
he walked out, or, more properly, he ram- 
hledf or he strolled^ or he roamed or' 
itroamed out, and he took his way ; — ^no. 
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his steps were irresistibly fed to lib accus- 
tomed haunt by the water side, under the 
hawthorn bank, and there he walked and 
picked daisies, and threw stones into the 
lake — and he loitered on, still thinking 
of Dora and death, and of the circles in 
the water, and again of the victim and of 
the sacrifice, when suddenly he was 
roused from his reverie by a shrill whistle, 
that seemed to come from the wood above, 
and an instant afterwards he heard some 
one shouting — 
V Harry Ormond ! — Harry Ormond I** 
'< Here V* answered Harry — and as the 
shouts were repeated he recognised the 
voice of O'Tara, who now came, whip in 
hand, followed by his dogs, running down 
the bank to hioti. 

** Oh ! Harry Ormond, Fve brought 
great news with me for all at Corny Gas. 
tie — but the ladies are not out of their 
nests, and king Comy's Lord knows how 
far off. Not a soul or body to be had but 
yourself here, by good luck, and you 

N 2 



shall bav€i the first q£ the uems^ and the 

teUing of it." 

« Thank you/' said Otmofid, " and 

wh^ is th« iwi^^s ?" 

" First and foremort,'* said 0*Tara, 

« you know birds of a feather floek to* 

getber. White Connal, though except 

for the cock fighting I never relished 

him^ "WM mighty fond of me^ and lai^ited 

me down ta Comiars Town> where Vve 

been with him this week—yon know that 

much, I conclude.* 

Harry owned he did no*. 
O'Tara, wondered howp he could help 
knowing it—** But so it wm ; we bad a 
great ceck fight, and White Cowwl, 
who knew none of my secnet^ secret* 
in the feeding line, was bet out and ou*^ 
and aagcy eaough. he waa; and then I 
oflferod to change birds with hrai> and 
b«afc him wiA his own Ginger by my su- 
periority of feeding, which he. soeffied a^ 
bftt took, up the bet." 

Ormond sighed with impatience in 
vain— he was forced to submit, and to go 



ihrmgfa the whole detail of the cock fight. 
<' The end of it was, that White Connal 
was worsted by his own bird^ and then 
mad angfy was he* So, then/' continued 
O'Tara, *' to get the tHunaph again on 
his side, one way or another, was the 
thing. — I had the advantage of him in 
dogs too, f6r he kept, no bounds; you 
know he is close, and honnds lead to a 
gentlenmnlike expense }—*but very fine 
horses he had, 1*U acknowledge, and, 
Harry Ormonde you can't but remember 
that one which he could not manage the 
day he was out riding here widi Miss 
Dora, and you changed with him/' 

'^ Iremetnb^it well/' said Ormond. 

*' Aye, and he has got reason to re- 
member it now, sure enough." 

** Has be had a fall?" said Ormond, 
stopping* 

" Walk on, can't ye — keep up, and I'll 
tell you all regular/' 

^^ There is king Corny/' exclaimed 
Ormond^ \^ho just then saw him come in 
view. 
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" Come on, then/' cried O'Tara, leap* 
ing over a ditch that was between them, 
and running up to king Corny, ** Great 

news for you, king Corny, IVe brought 

your son-in-law elect. White Connal, ia 
off.^ 

« Off— how?" 

" Out of the world, clean ! Poor fellow, 
broke his neck with that horse he couM 
never manage— on Sunday last. I left 
him for dead Sunday night — ^found himt 
dead Monday morning — came off straight 
with the news to you." 

« Dead !" repeated Corny and Harry,. 
looking at one another. 

*« Heaven forbid !" said Corny, « that 
I should—*' 

*^ Heaven forbid !" repeated Harry ; 
c4 but—*' 

** But good morning to you both, then,** 
said O'Tara, " shake hands either way, 
and ni condole or congratulate to-morrow 
as the case may be, with more particulara 
if required." 
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O'Tara ran off, saying he would be 
back again soon ; but he had g^eat busu 
ness to do. ^^ 1 told the father last night/* 

'^ I am no hypocrite/* said Corny. 
*^ Rest to the dead and all their faults — 
White Connal is out of my poor Dora*s 
way! and I am free from my accursed 
promise r' Then clasping his hands, 
^^ Praised be Heaven for that ! — Heaven 
is too good to me !— Oh. my child ! how 
unworthy White Connal of her ! — Thank 
Heaven on my knees, with my whole 
heart, thank Heaven that 1 am not forced 
to the sacrifice ! — My child, my darling 
Dora, she is free ! — Harry Ormond, my 
dear boy, Tm free,'* cried 0*Shane, em- 
bracing Harry with all the warmth of 
paternal affection. 

Ormond returned that embrace with 
equal warmth, and with a strong sense 
of gratitude; but was his joy equal to 
O'Shane's ? What were his feelings at 
this moment ? They were in such con- 
fusion, such contradiction, he could 
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scarcely telL Before he heard of White 
Connar^ death, at the time wheu he was 
throwing" pebbles into the lal^e, he de- 
sired nothing so much as to be able to 
save Dora from being sacrificed to that 
odious marriage; he thought, that if he 
were not bound in honour to^ his bene- 
factor, he should instantly make that offer 
of his hand and heart to Dora, ^hich 
would at once restore her to health and 
happiness, and fulfil the wishes of her 
kind generous father. But now, when 
all obstacles seemed to vanish — ^when his 
rival was no more — when his benefactor 
declared his joy at being freed from his 
promise— -when he was embraced as 
0*Shane's son, he did not feel joy — ^he 
was surprised to find it ; but he could 
not — Now that he could marry Dora — 
now that her father expected that he 
should, he was not clear that he wished 
it himself. Quick as obstacles vanished, 
objections recurred ; faults which he had 
formerly seen so strongly, which of late 
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compassion had veiled from his Tiew^ 
re-appeared — the softness of manner, the 
improvement of temper, caused by love, 
might be transient as passion. Then her 
coquetry — her frivolity. She was not 
that superior kind of woman, which his 
imagination had painted, or which his 
judgment could approve in a wife. How 
was he to explain this confusion of feel- 
ing to Corny? Leaning on his arm, 
he walked on towards the house. He 
saw Corny, smiling at his own medita^ 
tions, was settling the match, and an- 
ticipating the joy to all he loved. Harry 
sighed, and was painfully silent. 

'^ Shoot across like an arrow to the 
house,*' cried Corny, turning suddenly to 
him, and giving him a kind push«^ 
** shoot off,^ Harry, and bring Dora to 
meet me like lightning, and the poor aunt 
too, 'twould be cruel else; but! — what 
stops you, son of my heart?" 

" Stay!" cried Corny, a sudden 
thought stjikiog bim, which accounied. 
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for Harry Ormondes hesitation — ^< Stop, 
Harry ! You are right, and I am a fool. 
There is Black Connal, the twin bro- 
ther — Oh, mercy !— against us still. What 
shall we do with Black Connal, eldest 
son, now — Promise fettering* still! — Bad 
off! as ever, may be/* said Cornelius. His 
whole countenance and voice changed ; 
he sat down on a fallen tree, and rested 
his hands on his knees^, '< Wba^t shall 
we do now, Harry, with Black Connal?" 

^ He may be a very different man 
from White Connal — in every respect,** 
said Ormond. 

O'Shane looked up for a moment, and 
then interpreting his own way, exclaim- 
ed, " That's right, Harry, that thought 
is like yourself, and the very thought I 
had myself. We must make no declara^ 
tions, till we have cleared the point of 
honour. JVot the most beautiful angel 
that ever took more beautiful woman's 
form — and that's the greatest temptation 
man can meet — could tempt my Harry 
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Drmond from the straight path of ho* 
nour." 

Harry Ormond stood, at this moment^ 
abashed by praise which he did not quite 
deserve. 

** Indeed, Sir/' said he, "you give 
me too much credit/' 

^< I cannot give you too much credit ; 
you are an honourable young nian, and I 
tmderstand you through and through/' 

That was more than Harry did for 
himself. Corny went on talking to him- 
self aloud, " Black Connal is abroad 
these great many years, ever since he 
was a boy — ^never saw him since a child 
that high-*An oiSicer he is in the Irish 
brigade now— *-Black eyen. and hair, that 
*was why they called him Black Connal 
— Captain Connal now-^and I heard 
the father say he was come to £ngland, 
and there was. some report of hift going 
to be married, if I don't mistake/' cried 
Corny, turning again to Harry, pleasure 
rekindling in his eye-^" If that should 
be I. there'n bo|^^ for us still ; but I aech 
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you are right not to yield to the bopt 
till we are clear. My first step, in ho» 
nour, no doubt must be across the lake 
this minute to the father — Connal of 
Glynn } but the boat is on the other side. 
The horn is with my fishing tackle, 
Harry, down yonder — ^run, for you can 
run — horn the boat! or if the born be 
not there, sign to the boat with your 
handkerchief — bring it up here, and I 
will put across before ten minutes shall 
be over-T-my horse 1 will have down to 
the water edge by the time you have got 
the boat up— when an honourable toogb 
job is to be done, the sooner the better.'* 

The horse was brought to the water 
edge, the boat came across. Corny and 
his horse were in ; and Corny, with his 
own hands on the oar, pushed away from 
land ; then calling to Harry, he bid him 
wait on the shore bu such an hour, and 
he should have the first news. 

*' Rest on your oars, you, while I 
upeak to prince HaiTy." 

*' That you may know all, Harry, sooner 
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than I can tell you, if all be safe, or as 
we wish it, see, I'll hoist my neckcloth, 
white, to the top of this oar — If not, the 
black flag — or none at all, shall tell you. 
Say nothing till then — God bless you, 
boy." 

Harry was glad that he had these 
orders, for he knew that as soon as Made* 
moiselle should be up, and hear of O'Tara^s 
early visit, with the message he said he 
•had left at the house* that he brought 
great news, Mademoiselle would soon 
sally forth to learn what that news might 
be. In this conjecture, Ormond was not 
mistaken. — He soon heard her yoice— * 
<^ Mon-IHeu f'infff^' at the top of the 
bank — he ducked — he dived — he darted 
through nettles and brambles, and escap- 
ed. — Seen or unseen he escaped, nor 
stopped his flight even when out of reach 
of the danger. — As to trusting himself to 
meet Pora's eyes, ^^ 'twas what be dared 
not/' 

He hid, and wandered up and down. 
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till near dinner time.^ — At last^ 0*Shane*8 
boat was seen returning — but no white 
flag! — The boat rowed nearer and near- 
er, and reached the spot where Harry 
stood motionless. 

" Aye, my poor boy, I knew I'd find 
you so,^^ said O^Shane, as he got ashore. 
** There's my hand, you have my heart-** 
I wish I had another hand to give you — 
but if s all over with us, I fear. Oh ! my 
poor Dora! — and here she is coming 
down the bank, and the aunt!— -Ob, 
Dora 1 you have reason to hate me." 

«< To bate you. Sir !— impossible }" said 
Ormond, squeezing his hand strongly, as 
he felt. 

<' Impossible !~4;rue~for Aer to hate,, 
who is all love and loveliness ! — impossi- 
ble too for yott, Harry Ormond, who is 
all goodness !" 

** Bon Dieu,'^ cried Mademoiselle, who 
was now within exclamation distance.-^ 
" What a course we have had after you, 
gentleiiLen.wN.Ladi^s look^ing for gentlq^ 
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njen! — ^C'est inoui !— What is it all? far 
1 am dying with curiosity/' 

Without answering Mademoiselle, the 
father, and Harry*s eyes, at the same 
moment, were fixed on one who was 
some steps behind, and who looked as if 
dying with a softer passion. Harry 
made a step forward to offer his arm, but 
stopped short ; the father o£kred his, in 
silence. 

<< Can nobody speak to me? — Bieu 
polir* said Mademoiselle. 

*' If yoa please. Miss O'Faley, ma^am,'^ 
cried a hatless footman, who had run 
after the ladies the wrong way from the 
house : *^ if you please, ma*am, will she 
send up dinner now ?" 

** Oui, qu'on serve ! — Yes, she wilK— ^ 
Let her dish — ^by that time she is dished, 
we shall he ir> — and have satisfied out 
curiosity, I hope ?" added she, turning to 
her brother-in-law. 

'< Let us dine first/' said Cornelius,, 
** ai^d when the cloth is removed, and. 
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the waiting-ears out of hearing^, time 
enough to have our talk to ourselves.*' 

<' fiien singulier, ces AngleisP' mutter- 
ed Mademoiselle to herself^ as they pro- 
ceeded to the house.—-** Here is a young 
man, and the most polite of the silent 
company, who may weU be in some 
ha3te for his dinner ; for to my koowledg'e, 
be is without his breakfast/' 

Harry had no appetite for dinner, but 
swallowed as much as Mademoiselle 
O'Faiey desired. \ remarkably silent 
ineal it would have been, but for her hap- 
py volubility, equal to all occasions. At 
last came the long expected words, ^^ Take 
away." — When all was taken away, and 
all were gone, but those who, as O^Sbane 
said, would too soon wish unheard, what 
they were dying to hear — he drew his 
daughter's chair close to him — placed 
her so as ^* to save her blushes;" — ^nd 
began his story, by relating all that 
O'Tara had told. 

" It was ^ sudden deatb— 'sbockingr' 
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Mademoiselle repeated several times ; — 
bat both she and Dora recovered from 
the shock, or from the word '^ shocking !'* 
and felt the delight of Dora's being no 
longer a sacrifice. 

After a general thanksgiving having 
been offered for her esci^pe from the 
hutoVf Mademoiselle, in transports, was 
going on to say, that now her niece was 
free to make a suitable match ; and she 
was just turning to wonder, that Harry 
Ormond was not that moment at her 
niece's feet; — and Dora's eyes raised 
slowly towards him, and suddenly re« 
tracted, abashed and perplexed Harry 
indescribably, when he was relieved by 
his dear friend's continuing thus-. 

'^ Dora is not free, nor am I free in 
honour yet, nor can I give any body 
freedom of tongue or heart, until I know 
farther." 

Various exclamations of surprise and 
sorrow interrupted him. 

** Am I never, never to be free!" cried 
Dora,«-**< Oh ! am not I now at liberty ?" 
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** Hear me, my child/^ said her father^ 
" I feel it as you do." 

<' And what is it next — ^Qu'est ce que 
c'est — ^this new obstacle.— What can it 
ba?" said Mademoiselle. 

The father stated, sorrowfutty, the dif-- 
ficulty respecting the present eldest son. 
Black Connal.— -Old Connal, of 6iynn» 
would by no means relinquish O' Shane's 
promise. — He said he would write imme* 
diately to his son, who was now in Eng- 
land. 

^ And now tell me what kind of a 
person is this new pretender, this Mr. 
Black Connal," cried Mademoiselle. 

** Of him we know nothing as yet,'* 
said O'Shane, ^* but I hope, in heaven, 
that the man that is coming, is as dif- 
ferent from the man that's gone, as black 
from white." 

Harry heard Dora breathe quick and 
quicker, but she said nothing. 

^' Then we shall get his answer to the 
father's letter in eight days, I count,'* 
said Mademoiselle ; ^< and I have great 
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hopes we shall never be trouUed with 
him ; we shall know if he will come or 
not» in eight days/* 

<< About that time!'' said O'Shane, '' but 
sister O'Faley, do not nurse my child 
or yourself up with deceitful hopes.-—* 
There's not a man alive — ^not a Gonna), 
surely, hearing what happiness he is 
heir to, but would come flying over 
post haste. — So you may expect him* 
self his answer, in eight days — Dora, 
my darling, and God grant he may 



f* 



*' No matter what he is. Sir, I'll die 
before I will see him,'* cried Dora, rising 
and bursting into teai*s« 

** Oh ! my child, you won't die ! — you 
can't— from me, your father ?" — Her fa- 
ther threw his arm round her, and would 
have drawn her to him, bat she turned 
her face from him; Harry was on the 
other side, her eyes met his, and her 
face became covered with blushes— -in 
his life he nev^r was so moVed« 
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«< Open the window, Harry/* said 
O* Shane, who saw the conflict j " open 
the window ! — we all want it." 

Harry opened the window, and huDg 
out of it gasping for breath. 

<^ She's gone-^the aunt has taken her 
off^it's over for this fit/' said O^Shane- 
<' Oh ! my child, I must go through with 
it — and, Oh ! my boy, I honour as I love 
you—I have a great deal to say about 
your own affairs^ Harry/* 

<^ My afiairs, oh! what affairs have 
I ? Never think of me — dear Sir — " 

*^ I will — but can't now — I am spent 
for this day — leave out the bottle of claret 
for father Jos, and I'll get to bed — I'll see 
nobody, tell father Jos — ^I'm gone to my 
room.'* 

The next morning 0*Tara came to 
breakfast. Every person had a different 
question to ask him, except Dora, who 
was silent. Gorny asked what kind of 
man Black Connal wa,& ? j\f ademoiselle 
inquired whether he was French or Eng- 
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lish. Ormond, whether he was goii^ to 
be aiarried ? 

. To all these qaeations O'Tara plead- 
ed ignorance, except with respect to the 
sports of the field, he had very little cu- 
riosity or intelligence. 

r 

lA. ray of hope again darted across the 
mind of Corny. From his knowledge of 
the world he thought it v6ry probable, 
that a young officer in the French brigade 
would be well contented to be heir to his 
brother's fortune, without encumbring 
himself with an Irish wife, taken from 
an obscure part of the country. Corny, 
therefore, eagerly inquired from O'Tara 
what became of White Connal's property. 
O'Tara answered, that the common cry 
of the country was, that all White Con- 
nal's profitable farms were leasehold pro* 
perty, and upon his own life. — Poor Cor^* 
ny's hopes were thus frustrated ; he had 
nothing left to do for some days but to 
pity Harry Ormond; to bear with the 
curiosity and impatience of Mademoiselle, 
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and with the froward suUenoess of Dora 
till some intelligence should arrive re- 
specting the new claimant to Dora's des- 
tined band. 
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CHAP. XIV. 



A FEW dajs afterwards, Sheelah burst- 
iog into Dora's room, exclaiimedy *^ Miss 
Dora I Miss Dora ! for the love of Grod^ 
they are coining ! They're coming down 
the avenue, powdering along! Black 
Connal himself flaming away with one 
in a gold hat, this big, galloping after 
and all gold over he is, entirely ! — Oh ! 
what will become of us. Master Harry, 
now. Oh ! it took the sight out of my 
eyes !— And yours as red as ferrets, dear ! 

• 

—Oh! the cratur. — But come to the 
wmdow and look out — ^nobody will mind 
-^-stretch out the body, and I'll hold ye 
fast, never fear ! — at the turn of the big 
wood, de you see them behind the trees. 



9> 
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the fir dales, gUtteritig and flaming* ? — 
Do you see them at all ?'' 

" Too plainly,*' said Dora^ sighing,--^ 
^^ but I did not expect he would come in 
such a grand style — I wonder!'* — 

^* Oh! so do I, greatly ; mostly at the car- 
riage. Never saw the like with the Con- 
nals, so grand — but the queer thing- 

«* Ah ! my dear Dore ! — un cabriolet ! 
cried Mademoiselle^ entering in ecstacy 
-— << Here is Monsieur de Connal for yon in 
a French cabriolet^ and a French servant 
riding on to advertise you and all. Oh ! 
what are you twisting your neck child — 
I will have no toss at him, now — he is all 
the gentleman, you shall se^ — so let me 
sit you all to rights while your father is 
receive — I would not have him see you 
such a horrible figure — not presentable — 
you look — ^* 

^* I do not care how 1 look ; the woi'se 
the better/' said Dora, *^'I wish to look 
a horrible figure to him— r-to Black Con- 
nai;* 
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^ Oh 1 put your Black Connals out oC 
your head ; that is always in your moutk* 
— ^I tdl you lie is call M. de Connal. 
Now did I not b«ar him this minute «ii« 
nounced by bis own Valet. — Moosieor de 
Connal present his coinplimeQs--4fee htg: 
permismon to present himself — and there) 
was If litckily^> to answer for your father 
in Prencfa,** 

** French ! sure Black ConnaVs Irisk 
fooni^^' said Sheelah — '' that mnch I know, 
any way**' 

A servant knocked at the door witb 
king Corny's request Ih^ ladies would 
come down stairs, to see, as the footman 
added to his master's message, to seo old^^ 
Mr. Connal and the French geutlemaa. 

** There, French, 1 told you/' said 
Mademoiselle, *' and quite the gfentle- 
man^ depend upon it^ my deai:--*ooiM 
your ways." 

^* No matter what he is^*^ said Dora^ 
^^ I shall not go down to see him ; so you 
had better go by yourself, annt/' 

vol*. II. o 
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<< Not we step! Ob!. that would be 
thelleigbtof impoUtesse and disobedience 
^•mjou' could not do that, my dear 'Dory^ ; 
consider^ ke is not a man that nobody 
know, like your old butor of a White Con- 
naL-^ Not signify how bad you treat him, 
like the dog. But here is a man of a oer- 
ain quality — who know« the best people 
in Paris — who can talk — and tell every 
where. Consider, when lie is a friend of 
my friend La Corotesse d' Auvei^ne. Oh r 
in conscience, my dear Dore, I shall not 
sufifer these airs-^with a. man wiio is 
somebody, and-*— '* 

** If he was the king of Prance," cried. 
Dora, ^* if he was Alexander the. Great 
himself, I would not be forced, to see the 
man, and marry him against my will." 

** Marry who? Talk of marry !~*Not 
cfome to that yet ; ten to one he hsus no 
thought of you, more than politeness re- 
quire.'' 

<^0h! as to that," said Doi-a, ^' aunt, 
you certainly are mistaken there. What 
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do you think he comes oyer to Ire- 
land, what do you think he conies here 
forr 

<< Hark! then/' saidSheelah^ «' don't 
I hear them out of the whidow. Faith ! 
there they are^ walking and talking and 
laughing^ as if there was nothing at all iii 
it." 

^^ Just heavens ! What a handsome 
uniform i" said Mademoiselle, '< and a 
very proper looking man behind/^ said 
she. '^ Lab! well, who'd have thought 
Black Connal, if it's him, wonld ever 
have turned out so fine a presence of a 
man to look at." 

" Very cavalier, indeed, to go out to 
walk, without waiting to see us^" said 
Dora. 

'^ Oh ! I will engage it was that dear 
iatber of yours hoisted him out." 

^ Hoisted him out ! Well, aunt, you 
do sometimes speak t)ie oddest English 
— But I do think it odd he should be so 
very much at his ease» — ^Look at him— - 

o 2 
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«-*hear him — I wonder what he is saying 
— And Harry Ormond! — Give me my 
bonnet, Sheelah — behind you, quick. — 
Aunt, let us go out of tlie garden door, 
and meet them out walking by accident 
— ^that is the best way — 1 long to see how 
somebody will look." 

" Very good — and now yon look all 
life and spirit, and look that manner! 
pierfectly charming ^ and I'll engage be 
will fall in love with you." 

** lie had better not, I can tell him, 
onless he has a particular pleasure in 
lieing rjefused,*' said Dora, with a toss of 
her head and neck, and at the same time 
a glance at her looking glass as she 
passed quickly out of the room. 

Dora and her aunt walked out, and 
accidentally met the gentlemen in their 
walk. As M. de Connal approached, 
be gave then;i full leisure to form their 
opinions as to his persional appearance* 
He had the air of a foreign officer — ea^y, 
fashionable^ and upon uacoqunonly good 



terms with himself — consciouSi but withr 
no Yulgar conscioasness, of possessing a 
fine iigure and a good face, — his was 
the air of a French coxcomb, who in 
unconstrained delight was rather prottd 
to display, than anxious to conceal, his 
perfect self-satisfaction. Interrupting 
Ills conversation only when he came 
within a few paces of the ladies, he ad- 
vanced with an air of happy confidence 
and Parisian gallantry, begging Mr. 
O'Shane to do him the honour and plea- 
sure to present him. After a bow, that 
said nothing, to Dora, he addressed his 
conversation entirely to her aunt, walk- 
ing beside Mademoiselle, and neither 
ajiproaching nor attempting to speak to 
Dora ; he did not advert to her in the 
least, and seemed scarcely to know she 
was present. This quite disconcerted 
the young lady's whole plan of proceed- 
ings — no opportunity was afforded her 
of shewing disdain. She withdrew her 
arm from her aunt's, though Mademoi- 
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selle held it as fast as she could, but 
Dora withdrew it resolutely, and falling 
back a step or two took Harry Ormondes 
arm, and walked with htm» talking with 
as mach unconcern, and as loudly as she 
could, to mark her itidifference. But 
whethier she talked or was silent, walked 
on with Harry Oraijond, or stayed be* 
hind, whisj^ered, or laughed aloud, it 
seemed to make no impression, no 
alteration whatever in Monsieur de Con- 
nal ; he went on conversing with Made« 
moiselle, and with her father, alternately 
in French and English. In English 
he spoke with a native Irish accent, 
which seemed to have been preserved 
from childhood ; but though the brogue 
was strong, yet there were no vulgar ex- 
pressions; he spoke good English, but 
generally with somewhat of French 
idiom. Whether this was from habit or 
affectation it was not easy to decide. It 
seemed as if the person who was spik- 
ing thought in French, and translated it 



into Snglish as he went on. The peeu- 
IJarity of manner and accent, for there 
-was French mixed with the Irish, fixed 
attention ; and besides, Dora was really 
curious to hear what he was saying, for 
he was very entertaining — ^Mademoiselle 
was in raptures while he talked of Paris 
and Versailles, and various people of 
consequence and fashion at the court. 
The Dauphiness ! — she was then but just 
married — M. de Connal had seen all the 
ffetes and the fireworks — but the beauti- 
ful Dauphiness !-~In answering a ques- 
tion of Mademoiselle's about the colour 
of her hair, he for the first time shewed 
that he had taken notice of Dora — 

<* Nearly the (olour, 1 think, of that 
young lady's hair, as well as one can 
judge ; but powder prevents the possi*- 
bflity of judging accurately/' 

Dora waft vexed to see, that she was 
considered merely as a yowng tady^*-^^ 
exerted herself t6 take a part in the con- 
versation, but Mr. Connal never joined 
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in conversation with her^^— with the niosi 

' scrupulous deference he stopped short in 

. tile middle of his sentence, if she began 

to speak. He stooii aside, shrinking into 

himself with the utmost care, if she was 

to pass; be held the houghs of the 

shrubs out of her way, but contipued bis 

conversation with Mademoiselle all the 

while. When they came in from their 

walk, the same sort of thing went on 

•— " It really is very extraordinary/* 

thought she^ ^^ he seems as- if he was 

spelUbound — obliged by his notions of 

politeness to let me pass incognita/' 

Mademoiselle was «o fully engaged 
chattering away, that she did not per-* 
ceive Dora's mortification. The less 
notice Connal took >of her, the more 
Dora wished to attract his attention — 
not that she desired to please him — -no — 
she only longed to have th^ pleasure of 
refusing him. For this purpose the oifer 
must be made>^-and it was not at alt 
clear^ that any offer would be made. 
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When the ladies went to dress before 
dinner^ Mademoiselle, ^hile she was 
presiding^ at Dora's toilette, expressed 
how much she was delighted with M. de 
Connal, and asked what her niece 
thought of him? Dora replied, that 
indeed she did not trouble herself to 
think of him at all — that she thought 
bim a monstrous coxcomb— that she 
wondered what could bring so prodi- 
giously fine » gentleman to the Black 
Islands. 

** Ask your own sense what brought 
him here ! or ask your own looking-gkiss 
what shall keep him here !'* said Made- 
moiselle OJFaley — " I can tell you he 
thinks you very handsome already ; and 
when lie sees yon dress!'*— 

** Really ! he does me honour ; he did 
not seem as if he had even seen me, 
more than any of the trees in the wood, 
or the chairs in the room/' 

" Chairs ! — Oh, now you are fish for 
^emplimeMy — but I shall not tell you how 

o3 
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like he thinks youi if you were mise & la 
Fran^oise, to la belle Gomtesse de 
JBarnac." 

*' Bat, is not it very extraordinary, he 
absolutely never spoke to me ?" said 
Dora ; '' a very strange manner of pay^ 
ing his court r 

Mademoiselle assured Dora, *^ that this 
was owing to M. de Connal's French 
habits— the young ladies in Paris passing 
for nothing — scarcely ever appearing in 
society till they are married, — the gen« 
tlemen have no intercourse with them, 
and it would be considered as a breach 
of respect due to a young lady or her 
mother to address much conversation to 
her. And you know, my dear Dore, their 
marriages are all make up by the father, 
the mother, the friends— the young peo- 
ple themselves never speak, never know 
nothing at all about each one another, 
till the contract is sign — ^In fact, the 
young lady is the little round what yoUr 
call cipher, but has no value in societ6 
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at allf till tbe figure of de husband eom« 
to give it tbe value." 

^< I bave no notion of being a cipber/' 
said Dora, '* I am not a Fk^ench young 
lady 9 Monsieur de Connal." 

*^ Ab, but my dear Dbre, consider 
\^bat is de Frencb wife ? Ab, then come 
her great glory ; then she reign over all 
hearts^ and is in full liberty to dress, to 
go, to come, to do what she like, with 
her own carriage, her own box at de 
play, de opera, and — ^You listen well, 
and I shall draw all that out foryou^ 
from M. de Connal/' 

Dora languidly, sullenly begged her 
aunt would not g^ve herself the trouble^ 
she had no curiosity. But nevertheless 
she asked several questions about la 
Comtesse de Bamac, * and all the time 
saying she did not in the least care what 
he thought or said of her^ she drew from 
her aunt every syllable M. de Gonnal 
had uttered, and was secretly mortified 
and surprized to find he had said so 
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little. She could not dress herself to 
her mind to-day, and protesting she did 
• not care how she looked, she resigned 
herself into her aunt's hands.— Whatever 
he might think, she should take care to 
shew him at dinner, that yonng ladies in 
this country were not ciphers. 

At dinner, however, as before^ all 
Dora's preconcerted airs of disdain, and 
determination to shew that she was 
somebody, gaye way, she did not know 
how, before M. de Gonnal's easy assu- 
rance^ polite and gallant indifference. 
His knowledge of the world, and talents 
for conversation, with the variety of i^ub- 
jects he had flowing in from all parts of 
the world, gave him advantages^ with 
which there was no possibility of con« 
tending. 

He t^ked, and carved— ^1 life, and 
gaiety, and fashion i he spoke of battles, 
of princes, plays^ operas, wine, women, 
cardinals, religion, politics, poetiy, and 
turkies stuffed with truffles — and Paria 
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for ever! — ^Dashon! at every thing!— 
hit or miss-^-sure of the applause of 
Mademoiselle — and, as he thought, se- 
cure of the admiration of the whole 
company of natives, from le beaupere, 
at the foot of the table, to the boy who 
waited, or who did not wait, opposite to 
him, but who stood entranced with won- 
der at all that M. de Connal said, and 
all that he did— even to the fashion in 
which he stowed trusses of saUad into 
his mouth with his fork, and talked— 
through it all. 

And Dora, what did she think ? — she 
thought A\xe was very much mortified, 
that there was room for her to say so 
little. The question now was not what 
she thought of M. de Connal, but what 
he thought of her. After beginning 
with many various little mock defences, 
avertings of the head, and twists of the 
neck, of the shoulders and hips, com- 
pound motions resolvable into mauvaise^ 
lurnle and pride, as dinner proceeded. 
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and Monsieur de Connafs sucee^ was 
undoubted, she silently gave up her reso- 
lution '^ not to admire/' 

Before the first course was over, Con- 
nal perceived, that he had her eye-^ 
'< Before the second is over/' thought 
he, ** 1 shall have her ear — and by the 
time we come to the desert, I shall be in 
a fair way for the heart." 

Though he seemed to have talked 
without any design, except to amuse 
himself and the company in general, yet 
in all he had said there had been a 
prospective view to his object. He 
chose his means well, and in Mademoi- 
selle he found at once a happy dupe and 
a confederate. Without previous con- 
cert, they raised visions of Farisian 
glory, which we/e to prepare the young 
lady's imagination for a French lover or 
a French husband— M. de Connal was 
well aware, that no matter who touched 
her heart, if he could pique her vanity. 

After dinner, wh^ the ladies retired. 
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old Mr, Connal began to enter upon the 
qnesticm of the intended union between 
^e families— Ormond left the room — and 
Corny suppressed a deep sigh. M. de 
Connal took an early opportunity of de- 
claringy that there was no truth in the 
report of his going to be married in 
£ngland — he confessed, that such a 
thing had been in question — he must 
speak with delicacy — ^))ut the family and 

connexions did not suit him— he had a 

• 

strong prejudice, he owned, in favour of 
antient family — Irish family — he had 
always wished to marry an Irish woman 
— ^for that reason he had avoided oppor- 
tunities that might have occurred of 
connectiug himself, perhaps advantage- 
ously^ in France — he was really ambi- 
tious of the honour of an alliance with 
the O' Shanes — Nothing could be more 
fortunate for him than the friendship, 
which had subsisted between his father 
and Mr* O'Shane — And the promise ? — 
Relinquish it !-— Oh, that, he assured Mr. 
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O^ Shane was quite impossible, provided 
the young lady herself should not make 
a decided objection — he should abfde by 
her decision — he could not possibly think 
of pressing his suit, if there should ap- 
pear any repugnance,— in that case he 
should be infinitely mortified — he should 
be absolutely in despair — but he should 
know how to submit— cost him what it 
would — ^he should think, as a man of 
honour, it was his part to sacrifice his 
wishes to what the young lady might 
conceive to be for her happiness.. 

He added a profusion of compHraetrts 
on the young lady^s charms, with a 
declaration of the effect they had already 
produced on hiii heart.^ 

This was all said with a sort of non • 
chalance, which Corny did not at all 
like. But Mademoiselle, who was sum* 
moned to Corny's private couneif, gave 
it as her opinion, that M. de Connal 
was already quite in love-~qutte as much 
as a French husband ever was. She was 
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glad that her brother-in-law was bound 
by bis promise to a gentleman, who 
would really be a proper husband for her 
niece. Mademoiselle, in short, saw every 
thing couleur de rose — and she urged, 
that, since M. de Connal had come to 
Ireland for the express purpose of for« 
warding his present suit, he ought to be 
invited to stay at Corny Castle, that be 
might endeavour to make himself ac« 
ceptable to Dora. 

To this Corny acceded. He left Ma- 
demoiselle to make the invitation, for^ 
he said, she understood French polite- 
ness, and all thaiy better than he did. 
The invitation was made and accepted^ 
with all due expressions of infinite de« 
light. 

•* Well, my dear Harry Ormond," 
said Corny, the first moment he had an 
dppovtunity of speaking to Harry in 
private, ** what do you think of this 
man ?'• 

»« Wb»t Wm O'Sbaue thinks of him 
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is the question/' said Harry^ with some 
embarrassment. 

'< That's true j it was too hard to ask 
you — But I'll tell you what I think — 
between ourselves. Black Connal is 
better than White, inasmuch as a puppy 
is better than a brute^We shall see 
what J)ora will say or think soon — the 
aunt is over head and ears already — 
women are mighty apt to be taken one 
way or other with a bit of a coxcomb. 
Vanity, vanity ! But still I know— I 
suspect, Dora has a heart — from me, I 
hope, she has a right to a heart. Bat I 
will say no more till I see which way 
^he heart turns and settleSt after all the 
little tremblings and variations. When 
it points steady, I shall know how to 
steer my course-^I have a scheme in my 
head, but I won't mention it to you« 
Harry, because it might end in disap- 
pointment — so go off to bed and to 
sleep, if you can ; you have had a hard 
day t6 go through, my poor honourable 
Harry." 
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And poor honourable Harry bad manj 
hard days to go through. He had now 
to see how Dora's mind was gradually 
worked upon, not by a new passion^ for 
Mr. Connal never inspired, or endea* 
toured to inspire passion; but by her 
own and her aunt's vanity. Mademoi- 
selle with constant importunity assailed 
her : and though Dora saw, that her 
aunt's only wish was to settle in Paris^ 
and to live in a fine hotel ; and though 
Dora was persuaded, that for this her 
aunt would' without scruple sacrifice her 
happiness, and that of Harry Ormond ; 
yet she was so dazzled by the splendid 
representation of a Parisian life, as not 
to see very distinctly what object she had 
herself in view. — ConnaVs flattery too, 
though it had scarcely any pretence to 
the tone of truth or passion, yet con- 
trasting with his previous indifference 
gratified hen She was sensible that he 
waa not attached to her as Harry Or* 
mond was, but she flattered herself that 
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she should quite turn his bead in tinaer 
She tried all her power of charming for 
this purpose, at first chiefly with the in- 
tention of exciting Harry's jealousy, 
and forcing him to break his honourable 
resolution. — Harry continued her first 
object for some little time, but soon 
the idea of piquing him was merely 
an excuse for coquetry. She imagia- 
ed that she could recede or advance 
with her new admirer just as she 
thought proper. But she was mistaken 
— she had now to deal with a man prac- 
tised in the game, he might let hei? ap- 
pear to win, but not for nothing would 
he let her win a single move; yet he 
seemed to play so carelessly, as not in 
the least to alarm, or put her on her 
guard.— The standers by began to guess 
how the game would terminate — ^it was 
a game in which the whole happiness of 
Dora's life was at stake, to say" no- 
thing of his own, and Ormond could 
not look on without anxiety — and, not* 
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"withstaDdiDg his outwardly calm ap- 
pearance, with 4strong conflictiog emo*. 
tiotts* 

« If," said he to Wmsdif, *< I were 
conviQi^ed that this man would make 
her happy, I think I could be happy my- 
self/' — ^But the more he saw of Conoal, 
the leas be thought bim likely to make 
Dora happy, unless^ indeed^ her vanity 
could quite extinguish her sensibility. 
Then Monsieur de Connal would be just 
the husband to suit iier. 

Connal was exactly wh^t be appeared 
to be — z, gay young officer, who bad made 
his own way up in the world — a petit mal- 
tre — who had really lived in good com- 
pany atParis, had made himself agr^able 
to women of rank and fortune — >might, 
perhapsi as he said, with his figure, and 
fashion, aud connexions, have made his 
fortune in Paris by marriage, had he 
had time to look about him } but a sudden 
run of ill- fortune at play had obliged 
ham to quit Paris for a season. — It was 
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necessary to make his fortune by mar- 
j-tage in Elngland or Ireland, and as ex* 
peditiously as possible — In this situatioiii 
Dora, vith her own and her aunt's pro« 
perty, was, as he considered it, an ofifer 
not to be rashly slighted, nor yet was 
he very eager about the matter — if be 
failed here, he should succeed elsewhere. 
This real indifference gave him advan* 
ti^es with Dora, which a man of feel- 
ing would perhaps never have bbtained, 
or never have kept. Uer father, though 
be believed in the mutable nature of 
woman, yet could scarcely think, that 
his daughter Dora was of this nature. 
—-He could scarcely conceive, that her 
passion for H^rry Ormond, that passion 
which had but a short time before cei^ 
tainly affected her spirits,, and put him 
in fear for her health, could have been 
conquered by a coxcomb, who cared 
very little whether he conquered or not. 

How was this possible? good Corny 
invented many solutions of the problem 
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— ^he fancied one hour that his daughter 
viras Mcrificing herself from duty to him 
— «or complaisance to her annt-^the n^xt 
hoar he settled, and with more proba- 
bility, that she was piqued by Harry 
Ormond's not showing more passion.-— 
King Corny was resolved to know dis- 
tinctly how the matter really was. He 
therefore summoned his daughter and 
the aunt into his presence, and the per« 
son he sent to summon them was Harry 
Ormond. 

^< Come back with them yourself, 
Harry, I shall want you also." 

Harry returned with both the la* 
dies. By the countenance of Cornelius 
O'Shahci they all three augured, that he 
bad something of importance to say, 
and they stood in anxious expectation. 
—Be went to the point immediately. 

*^ Dora, I know it is the custom on 
some occasions for ladies never to tell the 
truth — ^therefore I shall not ask any^ 
question, that I think will ptf t yoiMr truth 
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to %h% test I .^faall tell you my mincl 
and 'leave you to jwdge for yourself. 
Take as long or as short a time to know 
your own mind as you please— only know 
it clearly, ahd send me your answer by 
your aunt. — All I beg* is, that when the 
answer shall be delivered to me, ibis 
young man may be by.— -Don't interrupt 
»e, Dora — I have a high opmion of 
him," — said he, keeping his eye upon 
Dora's face. ^ I have a great esteem, 
affection, love for him," — he pronounced 
the words deliberately, that he might see 
the effect on Dora, bat her countenance 
was as undecided as her mind ^ no judg- 
ment could be formed from its changes. 

** 1 wish Harry Ormond," continued 
he, *^ to know all my conduct — he knows 
I made.^ foolish promise long ago^ that 
I would give imy daughter to a man 1 
knew nothing about." 

Mademoiselle was going to interrupt, 
but Cornelius O' Shane silencecl her. 

ff Mademoiselle— sister O'Faley, I 



itifi do the ImsbV I c^m to r^tAi ti^ft ' folly 
•^^^Kind to leav^ yoa at< libeiiy, DbrA, to' 
fbltow the choite cf^ yoor^hettt/' 

He paused, and agum rtudied her 
cdtiirt^atice--^'wfaich waH'agfitltted^ 

<< Her ch6lce is' yonf ch(AVel'^-4ie» fk^ 
ttier's choice, ift afWays^ thcf cKcfite of 
tile" good dku^hter/' saMMiriAetfiietoelte^ 

<^ ' I' believe she is a gcWMl drtightef & 
tfftd ' that iir the' p^ictafia1^' re&Mm T anl 
det^Moined'tci be afir g^6otl a fitiier as I 

Dbtsc wept iti siienee^and Madetaio!. 
selle, » good deaf alarmed, Wattied ttt 
remove Hart<y Onnood out of the youdg 
ladyV sigfht-Hihe requested liim to go to 
her apaMitietit for her smelling' bottle for 
her niece*. 

« No, iro;" said king: Corny; '* gaf 
yourselfy- sister OTkley, if you like it, 
but rU nfo^let Hdrry Ormtood stir^l^i^ 
my witness present. — Dora is not faint-* 
in|^if you would only let het alone; she 
wtould do weli;^DonC listen to mid-^f 

VOL. II. V 
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you don't really prefer tbte Black Con- 
nal for a husband to all other men^ as 
you are to swear at the altar you do, if 
you marry him — " 

Dora was strongly aflTected by the so- 
lemn manner of her father's appeal to her. 
« If/* continued her father, " you are 
not quite clears my dear child, that yoa 
prefer him to all men/ do not marry him. 
I have a notion I can bring you off with- 
out breaking my word — listen — ^I would 
willingly give half my fortune to secure 
your happiness, my darling.— If I do not 
mistake him, Mr. Connal would, for a 
less sum, give me back my promise, and 
give you up altogether, my dear Dora." 

Dora's tears stopped. —Mademoiselle's 
exclamations poured forth, and they both 
declared they were certain, that Mr. Con- 
nal would not for any thing upon earth, 
that could be offered to him, give up the 
match.^ — 

Corny said he was willing to make 
the trial, if they pleased.---Mademoi- 
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s^lle seemed to hesitate; but Dora ea- 
gerly accepted the proposal^ thanked 
her father for his kindness, and declared 
that she should be happy to have, and 
to abide by this test of Mr. Conoays 
love, — If he were so base as to prefer 
half her fortune to herself^ she shonldy 
she said, think herself happy in having 
escaped from such a traitor. 

Dora's pride was virakened, and she 
now spoke in a high tone : she always, 
even in the midst of all her weaknesses, 
had an ambition to shew spirit. 

*^ I will put the test to him myself, 
within this hour," said Corny, ^^ and be- 
fore you go to bed this night, when the 
clock strikes twelve, all three of you be 
on this spot, and I will give you his an- 
swer. But stay, Harry Ormond, we 
have not had your opinion'—^ would you 
advise me to make this trial." 

" Certainly, Sir." 

^' But if I should lose half of Dora's 
fortune ?" 

p2 
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I aw sure^ Sir, in seeuriog? faer:from an 
mAappjr mavriagei'' 

^ But then she* migbtt not^ perhaf^^ 
f9 easily fitid another Wer wit^ half » 
(icMiine-^that ' ttigbt' mak« a diSerenee, 
Wcyi Bapry/* 

<< Impossibly 9 lAoolcl: thiolsiv Sir^ 
that it could make any^differeneein: tha* 
aiffilction o^'any ode, who really— m4io 
was really' ifrorthyiofi1Sifls» O^'^^hanei'* 

Ttle agitatton into '^ioh< Harry Oif* 
mond was thirown/ fluttered >and toaeiMdd 
Dora for the moment ;-'-^er^imt hurried 
her out of the^ room; 

ComeUuer O^Sbane rang> and inquired 
where' Mr# Comial was— in his own 
apartment writbgp letters,* hia servant' 
beHeved.w-O'fihane^ sent* to heg to see 
Mk Oonnal, as' soon as he was at'lei- 
sure. 

At twelve unlock Ddre, Mindemoiselle, 
and Ormonde were all in* the' study, 
punctually as the clock was striking; 
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<« W^U ! what is M« de Connal's An- 
swer?" cried Mademoiselle, '' if lie 
hesitate, my^eartDore, ^give him op dat 
miuute/' 

'< Uadeubtedly/' said Dora» *' I have 
too much spirit* — What's his answer, fa* 
ther ?*' 

'^.flis answer, my dear child, has 
proved that jou know him better t^an I 
did — he soorns the offer of half your for* 
tone — for yom* whole fortune he would 
not^ve you up." 

^' I thoqght so/' :eried Dora, trium- 
phantly. 

'< 1 thought so," echoed Mademoi- 
selle. 

** I did him iigustice," cried Ormond. 
<^ '1 am j^ad that M. de Connal has 
proved himself worthy of 700, jporay 
since y^u tieally apprx>ve liim-^you have 
aoti a friend in the world, next to your fa- 
thei;, wishes ,yoar happiness more than 
I do." 

, He hurried out of the room. 
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*< There's a heart for youT* said 
Corny, 

** Not for me,'* said Mademoiselle, 
'' he has no passion ia him." 

«« I give you joy, Dora,'* said her fa- 
ther. *^ I own 1 misjudged the man— on 
account of his being a bit of a coxcomb. 
-^^But if you can put up with that, so 
will I*— when I have done a man injus- 
tice, I will make it up to him every 
way I can. — ^Now let him, he has my 
consent, be as great a coxcomb as ever 
Wore red heels. — I'll put op with it 
all, since he really loves my child. I 
did not think he would have stood the 
test." 

Nor would he, had not he been pro- 
:perly prepared by Mademoiselle— ^he 
had before M. de Connal went to Corny 
sent him a little billet, which told him the 
test that would be proposed, and thus 
prevented ali possibility of her dear 
niece's being disappointed in her lover 
or her husband. 
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CHAP. XV. 



Vain of shewing that he was not in 
the slightest degree jealous, Connal 
talked to Ormond in the most free man- 
ner imaginable, touching with indiffe* 
rence even on the very subject which 
Ormond, from feelings of delicacy and 
honour, had anxiously avoided. Connal 
seemed to be perfectly aware how matters 
had stood before his arrival between Dora 
and our young hero. ** It was all very 
well," he said — " quite natural — in the 
common course of ' things — impossible 
even it should have been otherwise — A 
young woman, who saw no one else, must 
inevitably fall in love with the first agree- 
able young man who made love to her — 
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or who did not make love to her. It was 
quite equal to him which. He had heard 
wonders from his father-in-law elect on 
that last topicy and he was willing to 
oblige him, or any other gentleman or 
lady 9 by believing miracles. As a good 
Catholic, he was always ready to * be- 
lieve, because it was impossible.' " 

Qrmqnd, extremely epibarrassed by 
\\^ l^fint of delicacy ,£|pd feeling with 
wh^ch thi^ polished co3(CQmb J»p»ke, had^ 
IipWiever,, sufficient presepce of mind to 
^YQfd^ either by wprd pr look, making 
fipy partiipulftr applicstt^n of what w^ 

'< Ypu h/axe ceally prpdigous pi;esenQf^ 
qf .roi»df wd f(ifcrj^tifi», ,^d fckjf, for » 
ypupg jnan w^o iias^ f, jirei^^me, had so 
little praf^i^ jn tl^e^e a&ir;^/* i^id 'Gou*- 
Qal; *^ bjit don't coqstrjft^p yourself 
lonj^er. I speak frankly to take off .aU 
ejxilfftrras^ip^qt ,on your part, you se^ 
there .exists iione on mine — rneyer for ^ 
moment-r-no; how cfin it possibly aig- 
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nommon «6nse, whoy or ^a^ ^ wemati 
liked fbefoite «be mww b\m. Yoh doR^C 
^hifik e anftDy tvlio iia» seeuisny ^hi*g of 
Jhe "workl^ weuld troiibfe khaself lo in- 
^oire wbi^tker be was, or was net^ tiie 
6xfA love of Ibe l^Nmian be -is igoitig 40 
«airry# To marrff-^ebBetve the empbttsis 
-— di8tiQgttiBh--^isiiiig«isb, and >serioiid3r 
let ns^calculate/' 

Qnnond gave ao tDterrufytton 4o his 
oalcalatioDSy tmd the petit^maitre, in <a 
tone of philoiaophic fatntty, asked ^ of the 
B«mbe« ofyour English or Irish wive. 
— all excellent — how many, 1 pray you, 
do ysm soalcidate ?are now married to the 
man tbey first fell in hve withy as tbey 
cafll it. My good Sir, not Av^ tper cent, 
depend on it. The thing is na orally inw 
poniblt, littless girls «re married out of a 
content, as with us in France, and veiy 
difficult even then; and taffter all, what 
are the ifWicfa hushaads ibe better-for 
it? 1 undenMaad English hnsbands l^hiak 

p3 
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themselves best off. I don't pretend to 
judge; hut they seem to prefer what 
they call domestic happiness to the French 
esprit de sociStS. Still, this may be pre- 
judice of education — of country. Each 
nation has its taste — Every thing is for 
the best in this world for people who 
know how to make the best of it — Yon 
would not think, to look at me, I was so 
philosophic — but even in the midst of 
my military career 1 have thought- 
thought profoundly — Every body in 
France thinks now," said M. de Connal, 
taking a pinch of snuff with a very pen- 
sive air. 

** Every body in France thinks now !" 
repeated Ormondi 

^< Every man of a certain rank, that 
is to say." 

** That is to say of your rank ?" said 
Ormond. 

* Nay, I don't give myself as an ex- 
ample ; but !-^you may judge— I ^own I 
am surprised to find myself philosophising 



here in the Black Islandfi^^but one ph^ 
losopbises every where." 

*' And you would have more time for 
it bere^ I should suppose^ than at Paris." 

" Time» my dear Sir — no such thing!; 
Time is merely in idea; but Tais ioi 
Jean Jacques! Tais toi CandiUac! To. 
resume the chain of our reasoning — love 
and marriage — I say it all comes to much 
the same thing in France and in these 
countries — after all. There is more gal- 
lantry, perhapa before marriage in £iig- 
land, more after marriage in France-r~ 
which has the better bargain? I don't 
pretend to decide. Philosophic doubt for 
me, especially in cases where 'tis not. 
. worth while to determine ; but I see I 
astonish you, Mr. Ormond.-' 

'* You do indeed," said Ojrmpndi inge-. 
nuously.. 

** I give you joy — X envy you," said; 
M. de Connal, sighing. " Aft^r a cer-. 
tain age, if one lives in the world one ci^n\ 
be astonished — that's a lost pleajsqre." 

^ Xo v^ who have lived out of tq<% 

X 
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-world it w ft -fieamee, jot ^rather aseiiMu 
tion — I am not siue^et^wl shoidd cdk 
it a ]iieaMf8-«-that is not difjidy to be 
gooD exbaustod/^ said Xlnnond. 

M A fiensaftioni and yo^ are aot sure 
•^atbor yoB «haald ca^ it a ^easoi^ 
Dk> yoa iknow joii've a genius ^ Bioia-* 
fbysics?" 

^^ I^*" eguslaiBied Ckmond* 

^ Ah ! now I have afltoaished you 
agaifi. Goodi whedier pleasaraiile or 
BOt, trasl me, AOtihiog is so imprpving to 
a young man as to be well astonisbed. 
Astonishment I conceive to be a sort -of 
mental electric shock-— electrie fire; ft 
opens at once and enlightens the nnder- 
standing : and really you have an under- 
standing so well worth enlightening — I 
do assure yoo^ that your natural acute- 
ness will, whenever and wherever ycm 
appear, maine you un homme marquanU^' 

** Oh! spare me, Mr. Connal,*' said 
Ormond. *' I am not used to French 
compliment.'* 

^ No^ upon my honour^ witiiout com- 
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mg iB8 .hand -iipon liig iieart^^--^^ apoo At 
honour of a iprntlemftn, your remarks 
have sometimes perfectly astonishedme.^ 

^ (ResiHy f said OrmoDd ; ^ Lot I 
^hoaght yoa -had Jived «o much in the 
mrorld, you could not be astoiMhed." 

^< I Hioug'bt so, I own," said Coimal ; 
*< l^t it was reserved for M. Ormond to 
oonvktoe me of my mistake, to revive am 
^d pleasure — more difficult still than tt 
invent a new one! In recompense, I 
hope I ^ve you some new ideas— just 
tbrow out opinions fcnr you-^Accept-^ 
reject — reject now — accept an hoar^ a 
yoar b^ice perhaps— just as it strikes-^ 
merely materials for thinking I give you." 

'< Thank you/' said Ormond j << sod 
be assured they are not lost upon me. 
You have given fae a great ded 4o thkA 
of seriously/' 

** iSlwwM^^y /— no J that's your fault, 
your national fault — Permit me — What 
you want chiefly in conversation —in 
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every, thingf is a certaio degree of— of— 
you have no English word — lightness^ 

<' LSgeretSf perhaps you mean/' said 
Ormond. 

** Precisely. — I forgot you understood 
French so well. — L^gh'eti — untranslatea- 
ble 1 — ^You seize my idea.'' 

He left Ormond, as he fancied, in- ad* 
miration of the man who, in his own 
opinion, possessed the whole theory and 
practice of the art of pleasing, and the 
science of happiness. 

M. de Connal's conversation and ex- 
ample might have produced a great effect 
on the mind of a youth of Ormond's 
strong passions, lively imagination, and 
total ignorance of the world, if he had 
met this brilliant officer in indifferent 
society. — Had he seen Connal only as. a 
man shining in company, or considered 
him mei*ely as a companion, he must 
have been dazzled by his fashion, charm- 
ed by his gaiety, and imposed upou by bis, 
decisive tone^ 
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Had such a viftion lighted on the 
Slack Islands, and appeared to our hero 
43udd€nly, in any other circumstances but 
those in which it did appear, it might 
have struck and overawed him; and 
M^itbout inquiring '' whether from heaven 
or belly" he might have followed where- 
ever it led or pointed the way. But in 
the form of a triumphant rival— without 
delicacy, without feeling, neither deserv- 
ing or loving the woman he had won, 
— ^not likely to make Dora bappy^ — al- 
most certain to make her father misera- 
ble, — there was no danger that Black 
Connal contd ever obtain any ascendancy 
over Ormond ; on the contrary, Connal 
was useful in forming our heroes charac- 
ter. The electric shock of astonishment 
did operate in a salutary manner in open- 
ing Harry's imderstanding : the mate- 
rials for thinking were not thrown away : 
-—he did think — even in the Black 
Islands, — and in judging of Gonnal's 
character, he made continual progress v\ 
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ferming his iOwn>-4ie kad mothfie for 
exeoMng his jndgmenty he wiagsaiixwm 
to «tadj the nan's character on I>ora^« 
accoimt. 

Seeing his unpolished Irieiid, aqM 
Corny, and this finished yoangman^the 
urorld, in daily contrast, Ormond iiad 
occaaion to compare the real and the Pe- 
titions, -both in matter and manner :--^he 
distinguii^d, and felt often acutely^ the 
difierence between that politeness ta£ the 
heart, nrhich respects and stfn^alArises 
with the feelings of otiiers, and that con- 
Fontional politeness, M^faieh is shewn 
merely to gratify the canity of Imn hj 
whom it is displayed, in the sasme way 
he soon discrkninated in conmepsatkm iie- 
tween Corny 's power of icriginal thinking, 
and M. de Connai's ioaack of tkarowing 
old thoughts into new words; between 
the power of smswaring an argnment^ 
and the art of evading it by a repartee. 
But it was chiefly in comparing ^ifiercnt 
ideas of happiness and modes of li&^ that 



o«3r yqung hero's .miqd was enlarged by 
Connal's cQiiversiltion — whilst the com- 
pacisoQ he ufiQreXly .made between this 
polished. gentleman's principles and his 
own was always more satisfactory to his 
pride of Tictoe than Connal's vanity 
ccmld have CMiceived to be possible. 

^One day some conversation passed 
between Connal and his father^firlaw 
elect, as he now always called him, upon 
his fotare plans of life. 

Grood Corny said he did not know 
how to hope, that, durin§f the few 
years he had to live, Connal woald not 
think of taking his daughter from him to 
the continent of Frapce-^^to Paris, as 
from some words that had. dropped from 
Mademoiselle, he had reason to fear. 

^ No,'' Connal said, ''.he had formed 
no such cruel intention :'«^tlie Irish half of 
Mademoiselle must have blundered qn 
this occasion. He would do -his ubnost, 
if .he could with honour, to retire from 
the service; unless the service impo* 
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riously called him away, he should settle 
in Ireland : — he should msUke it a point 
even^ independently of his duty to his own 
father, not to take Miss O'Shane from 
her country and her friends." 

The father, open-hearted and generous 
himself, was fond to belieye what he 
wished, and confiding in these promises, 
the old man forgave all that he did not 
otherwise approve in his future son-in- 
law^ and thanked him almost with tears 
in his eyes ; still repeating, as his natural 
penetration remonstrated against his cre- 
dulity, 

*^ But I could hardly have believed this 
from such a young man as you, Captain 
Connal. Indeed, how you could ever 
bring yourself to think of settling in 
retirement, is wonderful to me ; but love 
does mighty things, brings about great 
changes." 

French common-places of sentiment 
upon love, and compliments on Dora's 
charms and his own sensibility, were 
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poured oat by Gonnal, and the father left 
the room satisfied. 

Connal then, throwing himself baek in 
his chair, burst out a laughing, and turn- 
ing to Ormond, the only person in the 
room, said 

^' Could you have conceived this ?" 

'^Conceived what. Sir?" said Or- 
mond. 

^ *' Conceived this king Corny's capa- 
city for belief? What! — believe that I 
will settle in his Black Islands — I ! — as 
well believe me to be half marble, half 
man, like the unfortunate in the Black 
Islands of the Arabian Tales, 
the Black Islands! — ^No: — could you 
conceive a man on earth could be founds 
so simple as to credit such a thing." 

^* Here is. another man on earth, who 
was simple enough to believe it,** said 
Ormond, '* and to give you credit for it.'* 

*' You!"— cried Connal, « That's too 
much !-^Impossible — " 

*^ But when you said it — when I heard 
you promise it to Mr* O'Shane — " 
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« Ob, mercy ! — Don't Jcill me witlk 
laughing," said he, laughiag affectec^y, 
<< Oh ! that faee of yoursj^ Itheie is mo 
standing it. You heard me firomis^p — 
and the accent on promise. Why, e^en 
women* now-a-days, don't lay ;8ach .an 
empbasis on apromiseJ'^ 

^^ That, 1 suppose, depends .od who 
gives it,'* said Ormond. 

^^ Rather on who receives ij(/' sai^ 
Connal, '* but look h^e, you who w^ 
derstand the doctrine of promises^ fteU 
me what a poor conscientious man mnsIL 
do, who has two polling him differ^i^ 
ways." 

^' A conscientious man cannot ha^e 
given two diametrically opposite pco- 



mises.'* 



€i 



DumetrimUy .^— Thank jwl for that 
word— *it juat sai^es my loat cpoacienee. 
Commend me always to an (Epithet 4n.the 
last resooroe for ^giving one latitode 
of cpnscience in these jiice loases—*! have 
not given two diametiaoally qpperit^— 
No : I hai^e only ygiisen four Jhat <tttm 



€Me ' another: One to your king Comy ; 
Another tb my angel,' Dora ; another to 
the ' deer annt ; and a fi>urth, to my 
d^sarer' self JRrst, promise to king 
Cerny to settle in the Black Islands ; a 
gfratttitous" promise, signifying nothings 
— read Bnrlamat]ui : second promise to 
Mttdemoiselle, to go and live with her 
at Paris j with Aer,— on the face of it ab^ 
stmdl a promise, extorted too, undfer fear 
of my llfe^ of immediate peril of being 
talked to deaths' see Vatel on extbrted 
promise»^Toid : thhrd promise to my 
angel Dora, to live where ver shepleases ; 
bat that's a lover's promise mad6 to be 
birofcen> see Lovers Calendar, or. If yoi» 
prefer' the bookmen's antbority, 1 don*t 
doobt that; under the head of promises 
made when a man is not in his right 
senses, some of those learned fallows 
in w4gs, would here bring' me off sain et 
sauf: but now fbr my fourtii' promise, I' 
am a man ofbonour^-^when I'miake a pro- 
Mae Jatending to keep it^ no man so 

5 
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scropulous ; all promises made to myseU 
come under this head ; and I have pro- 
mised myself to live, and make my wife 
live, wherever I please, or not to live 
vvith her at all. This promise I shall 
hold sacred. — Oblige me with a smile, 
Mr. Ormond — a smile of approbation." 

*^ Excuse me, Mr. Connal^ that is im- 
possible, I am sincere." 

<< So am I, and sincerely you are too 
romantic. See things as they are, as a 
man of the world, I beseech you." 

" I am not a man of the world, and I 
thank God for it," cried Ormond. ' 

** Thank your God for what you 
please," said Connal, <^ but in disdaining 
to be a man of the world, you will not, I 
hope, refuse to let me think you a man of 
common sense." 

*^ Think what you please of me," said 
Ormond> rather haughtily, ^' what I think 
of myself is the chief point with me." 

** You will lose this little brusquerie 
of manner," said Connal, *^ when you 
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have mixed more with mankind. We 
are all made provideDtially dependant 
on one another's good opinion. Even 
I^ you see, cannot live without yours/* 

Whether from vanity, from the habit 
of wishing to charm every body in every 
house he entered, especially any one 
who made resistance ; or whether he was 
piqued and amused with Ormond's frank 
and natural character, and determined 
to see how far he could urge him, 
Connal went on, though our young hero 
gave him no encouragement to hope that 
he should win his good 'opinion. 

'' Candidly/' said he, « put yourself 
in my place for a moment— I was in 
England, following my own projects — I 

was not in love with the girl as you 

Well, — pardon — as anybody might have 
been — But I was at a distance, that makes 
all the difference*— I am sent for over 
by two fathers, one of whom did not, 
till lately, find out that I was his eldest 
8on, and I am told that in consequence 
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of my droit Saiite(ri£^ as etdat son,) 
and of some inc<fi(i«eivk1)le promise be- 
tween two Irish fathers dve* »po«ich-bow!, 
1 am ttt hare ther reiftisd* IshooH rrther 
say the acceptance, of' a' very ppfltty girl 
With a very pretty fbrtiitte.— N<mv exofepfc 
just at the moment ythew the tfveitwe 
reached me, it c6xM notbarebden iis«ehed 
to fot a- moment by sdcW amait- aA 1 am." 
"Insofferable coxcomb," said Ormwid 

to him«df.' 

«=But t6 answer' a-question> whifch I 
omitted to' answer just n<«r to my fa- 
ther-in-law— WKat cotdd indu'ce'trie to 
come over andHrimfc of settlirtg' in the 
Black Islands? I anSweiv-for I am 
determined to vAn* yom confidettee bj 
my candour, 1 aioswer in one word, mi 
Umard—9. bUKard taWe. • To tell' you 

all^ I' confess^— " 

««■ Confess nothing; Tbeg, Mir. CJonriali 
to me, that you do not wish to be 
known to M*. O^Shaue, I amWaftiend 
-^be is my beoefector:*' 
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^ You would not repeat — ^you are a 
gentleman, and a man of honoar/' 

^ 1 am : and as such I desire, on 
this occasion, not to hear what I ought 
neither to repeat nor to keep secretr— 
It is my duty not to leave my benefactor 
in the dark as to any point." 

*^ Oh, come — come/' interrupted Con- 
nal, '' we had better not take it on this 
serious tone, lest, if we begin . to talk 
of duty, we should presently conceive it 
to be our duty to run one another through 
the body, which would be no pleasure/* 

" No pleasure," said Ormond, *^ but 
if it became a duty, I hope, on all occa« 
sions, I should be able to do or to bear 
whatever I thought a duty. — Therefore 
to avoid any misunderstanding, Mr. 
Connal, let me beg that you will not 
honour me further with your confidence. 
I cannot undertake to be the confidant 
of any, one of whom I have never pro* 
fessed myself to be the friend.** 

''C&sttffit," said Connal^ lightly. ''We 

voii. II. a 
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understand one another now perfectly— 
you shall in future play the part of pritice, 
and not of confidant. — Pardon me, I 
forgot your highness's pretensions;" so 
saying, he gaily turned on his heel, and 

left the room. 

From this time forward, little con- 
versation passed between Mr. Connal 
and Orraond,-— little indeed between 
Ormond and Dora. With Mademoi- 
selle Ormond had long ceased to be a 
favourite, and even her loquacity now 
seldom addressed itself to him.- — He 
was in a painful situation ;— he spent as 
much of his time as he could at the farm 
his friend had given him. As soon as 
O' Shane found, that there was no truth 
in the report of Black Connal's intended 
marriage in England, that he claimed in 
earnest his promise of his daughter, and 
that Dora herself inclined to the new 
love, his kind heart felt for poor Harry. 
Though he did not know all that had 
passed, yet he saw the awkwardness and 
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difficulty of Ormond's present situation, 
and, whatever it might cost him to part 
vi^ith his young friend, with his adopted 
SOD, Corny determined not to detain him 
longer. 

** Harry Ormond, my boy," said he to 
him one day, ^^ time for you to see some- 
thing of the world, also for the world to 
see something of you ; Fve kept you here 
for my own pleasure too long,— «s long 
as I had any hope of settling you as I 
wished, 'twas a sufficient excuse to my- 
self; but now I have none left— I must . 
part with you : and so, by the blessing, 
God helping me to conquer my selfish- 
ness, and the yearnings of my heart to- 
wards you, I will — I mean,*' continued 
he, ^' to send you far from me, to banish 
you for your good from the Black Is- 
lands entirely. Nay, don't you interrupt 
me, nor say a word, for if you do, I shall 
be too soft to have the heart to do you 
justice. You know you said yourself, 
and I felt it for you, that it was best you 

a 2 



ibovld le«v« Ihis. Well^ I harve been 
itlmkipg of you ever since^ and licking 
4i^rent projects into shape lor yoa — ^lis- 
•tuning too to every thing Connal threw 
but ; bat all he says that way is in the 
aiiv— no substance, when you try to have 
.mud to held — too full of himself, that 
jioungstery to be a friend to another.^' 

** Xhere is no reason why he should 
be my friend^. Sir/* said Oimond, '< I do 
aot pretend to be bis,-— and I rejoice not 
to be under any obligations to him." 

<' Right ! — ^and high !— ^ost as I feel 
for you. After all, I approve of your 
own wish to g^ into the British service 
in preference to any foreign service, and 
you could not be of the Irish Brigade- 
Harry." 

<* Indeed^ Sir, I infinitely prefer/' 

said' Ormond, '<the service of my own 

country — the service in which my father 

. — -I know nothing of my father, but I 

have always heard him spoken of as a 

ood officer, I hope I shall not disgrace 
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his name. — The Eng^lkih «ervice for me, 
Sir, if you please/* 

'• Why then I'm glad you see things 
as I do, and are not run away witli by 
nniformi and all that'll have lodged the 
^eedfttl in the Bank, to purchase a com- 
mission for you, my son. Now! no 
more go to thank me, if you love me, 
Harry — ^than you would your own father. 
Vye written to a friend to chuse a regi- 
ment in which tfaere'd be an little danger 
as possiUe for you.'* 

'^ As litde danger as possible/' repeat- 
ed Harry, surprised. 

*^ Phoo I you don't thii^ I mean as 
little danger of fighting. — ^f would not 
wrong you so. — ^No :— but as tittle danger 
of gambling.— Not that you*re inclined 
to it, or any thing eke that's bad-^but 
there is no knowing what company 
might lead the best into; and it is my 
duty and inclination to look as close 
to all these things, as if for my ^wn 



son," 
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^< My kind father — no father could be 
kinder," cried Harry, quite overpowered. 

*^ So then you go as soon as the com- 
mission comes. — That's settled — ^and I 
hope I shall be able to bear it, Harry, 
old as I am. There may perhaps be a 
delay of a little time longer than you 
could wish.'* 

*^ Oh, Sir, as long as you wish me to 
stay with you—" 

** Not a minute beyond what's neces- 
sary.-^I mention the cause of delay, 
that you may not think I'm dallying 
for my own sake. You remember Ge- 
neral Albemarle, who came here one day 
last year— election time, canvassing — ^tfae 
general that had lost the arm." 

" Perfectly, Sir, I remember your 
• answer — * I will giv^ my interest to this 
empty skeveJ* " 

** Thank you-^never a word lost upon 
you. Well, now I have hopes that this 
man— -this general, will take you by the 
hand, for he has a hand^eft yet, and a pow- 
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erful one to serve a friend: and I've request- 
ed him to keep bis eye upon you^and 1 have 
asked his advice — so we can't stir till we 
get it^ and that will be eight days, or ten 
say. My boy you must bear on as you 
are — we have the comfort of the work- 
shop to ourselves, and some rational re- 
creation ; good shooting we will have 
soon too for the first time this season/' 

Among the various . circumstanceK 
which endeared Harry to our singular mo- 
narch, his skill and keenness as a sports- 
man were not inconsi<]erable : — he was 
an excellent horseman, and an excellent 
shot i and be knew where all the game in 
the island was to be found, so that, when 
his good old patron was permitted by the 
gout to take the field, Harry's assistance 
saved him a vast deal:of unnecessary toil^ 
and gratified him in hjs favourite amuse- 
ment, whilst he, at the same time, sympa- 
thised in the sport. Cor^y, beside being 
a good shot, was an excelient mechanic; 
he beguiled the hours, when there was 
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neither hunting or shooting, in a work- 
shop which was furnished with the best 
tools. Among the other occupations at 
the work-bench, he was particularly skil- 
ful in making and adjusting the locks of 
g^ns, and in boring and polishing the in-, 
side of their barrels to the utmost perfec- 
tion; he had contrived and executed a 
tool for the enlarging the barieli of a gun 
in any particular part so as to increase its 
effect in adding to the force of the dis- 
charge, and in preyenting the shot from 
scattering too widely. 

The hope of the success of his contri- 
vance, and the prospect of going out 
with Harry on the approaching first of 
September, solaced king Corny, and 
seemed to keep up his spirits, through all 
the vexation he felt concerning Connal 
and this marriage, which evidently was 
not to his taste. It was to Dora's, how- 
ever, and was becoming more evidently 
so every hour— and soon M. Connal 
pressed, and Mademoiselle urged, and 
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jDora named the happy day — and Made* 
HMHselle^ in trannportt), prepared to g^o to 
]>ttbIiQ, with her niece, to chuse th 
irreddii^-dothes, and* Connal to be^eak 
the equipages, MadeneiseHe was quick 
in her operations when dress was in 
qaestion-^-4be preparations for the de* 
lightful journey wens soon made— the 
morning for their departure came-^tbe 
i^arriage and horses were sent over the 
water early-— and O'tiShane and Harry 
afterwards acjcompanied the party in ti>e 
boat to the other side of the lake, where 
the carriage waited with the door open. 
Connal, after handing in Mudemoiselle, 
turned to look for his destined bride 
—who was taking leave of her father — 
Harry Ormond standing by. The mo- 
ment she quitted her father's embrace, 
father Jos poured with both his hands on 
-her bead the benedictions of all th^Niints, 
and specially recommended her to the pro- 
tection of the angel Gabriel. Released 
from father Jos, Capt* Connal hurried 

a3 
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her 0D| Harry held out bis hand to 
her as she passed — ** Good by, Dora, 
probably I shall never see you again." 
*^ Oh, Harry !" said she, one touch of 
natural feeling stopping her short. 

** Ob, Harry ! — Why ?" bursting into 
tears, she drew her hand from Connal 
and gave it to Harry; Harry received 
the hand openly and cordially, shook it 
heartily, but took no advantage, and no 
notice of the feelings by which he saw 
her at that moment agitated. 
" Forgive /" she began, 
*' Good by, dear Dora. — God bless 
you-^may you be as happy — half as 
happy as I wish you to be.'* 

" To be sure she will — happy as the 
day is long," said Mademoiselle, leaning 
out of the carriage, ** why will you 
make her cry, Mr. Ormond, spoiling her 
eyes at parting. Come in to me, Dora, 
M. de .Connal is waiting to hand you, 
mou enfant." 
I " Is her dressing-box in, and all right," 
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asked Captain Connal, as he handed 
Dora into the carriage^ who was still 
weeping. 

<* Bad compliment to M. de Connal^ 
mon amie. Vrai scandale !" said Made- 
moiselle, pulling up the glass, while Dora 
sunk back in the carriage, sobbing with- 
out restraint. 

*^ Good morning," said Copnal, wjio 
had now mounted his horse, '^ au r^voir, 
mon beau-p^re," and bowing gracefully 
to Mr. Ormond, " Adieu, Mr. Ormond, 
command me too, in any wsiy you please. 
— Drive on!" . . 
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CHAP. XVI. 



7HES etrening after the departure of the 
happy trio, who were gone to Dublin to 
buy wedding dresses, the party remaining 
at Castle Corny consisted only of king 
Corny, Ormond> and father Jos. When 
the candles were lighted, his majesty 
grave a long and loud yawn,, Harry set 
the back gammon table for him, and 
father Jos, as usual, settled himself in the 
chimney corner ; ** and now mademoi- 
selle's gone,*'- said he, *' I shall take leave 
to indulge myself in my pipe.'' 

*^ You were on the continent this 
morning, father Jos," said Cornelius, 
" Did ye learn any news for us ? Size 
ace ! that secures two points. " 



** News ! I did/' said father Jos. 

'' Wby not tell it us then ?^ 

*' I was not asked. Yon both seemed 

so wrapped up, 1 waited my time and 

opportunity. There's a new parson come 

^\\ to Castle Hermitage." 

o# ••'What new person?" said King 

Corny. '* Doublets, aces, Harry." 

'' A new parson I'm talking of»" said 
father Jos, ** that has just got the living 
there; and they say Sir Ulick's madi 
about it, in Dublin, where he is still.'' 

*• Mad!— -Three men up— and you 
can't enter, Harry. Well, what is he 
mad about ?" 

^' Because of the presentation to the 
living," replied the priest, *' which go- 
vernment wouldn't make him a compli* 
ment of, as he expected." 

'< He is always expecting compliments 
from govjernment," said Corny, << and 
always getting disappointments — Such 
throws as you have, Harry-— Sixes ! again 
—Well, what luck ! — all over with me-n. 
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It is only a hit at any rate ! Bot what 
kind of man," continued he, " is this 
Bew clergynian ?" 

«« Oh ! them parsons is all oue kind," 
said father Jos. 

** All one kind ! No, no more than our 
own priests," said Corny. ** There's 
srood and bad, and all the difference in 

life." 

** I don't know any thing at all about 
it," said father Jos, sullenly ; '' but this 
I know, that no doubt he'll soon be over 
here, or his proctor, looking for the 
tithes." 

** I hope we will have no quarrels," 
said Corny. 

'' They ought to be abolished," said 
father Jos, ** the tithes, that is, I mean." 

'* And the quarrels too, I hope," said 
Ormond. 

*« Oh! It's not our fault if there's 
quarrels," said father Jos. 

<< Faults on both sides generally in all 
quarrels," said Corny. 
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*' In lay quarrels like enough," said 
father Jos. '' In church quarrels it don't 
become a good Catholic to say that." 

« What?" said Corny. 

** Thatf' said the priest. 

** Which," said Corny. 

" That which you said, that there's 
faults on both sides; sure there's but 
one side, and that's our own side, can be 
in the right — there can't be two right 
sides, can there ? and consequently there 
won't be two wrong sides, will there ? — 
Ergo, there cannot, by a parity of rason* 
ing, be two sides in the wrong." 

'' Well, Harry, I'll take the black 
men now, and gammon you^" said Corny. 
** Play away, man — what are you think- 
ing: of — is it of what father Jos said — 'tis 
beyond the limits of the human under^ 
standing." 

Father Jos puffed away at his pipe for 
some time. 

<^ I was tired and ashamed of all the 
wrangling for two-pence with the last 
miiT}," said king Corny, '* and I believe 
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I was sometimes too bard and too hot 
myself; bat if this man's a gentleman, I 
tbink we shall agree/' said Comelios. 
** Did you hear his name, or any thing 
at all about him, father ?'' 

^* He is one of them refugee families, 
the Huguenots, banished France by the 
adict of Nantz — they say — and his name's 
Cambray/' 

•< Cambray !*' exclaimed Ormond* 

^* A very good nkme/' said O' Shane; 
" but what do you know of it, Harry ?" 

^ Only, Sir, I happened to meet with 
a Dr. Cambray the winter I was in 
Dublin, whom I thought a very agreeable, 
respectable, amiable man— -and 1 wonder 
whether this is the same person/' 

*^ There is something more now, Harry 
Ormond, I 'know by your face," said 
Corny : ** there's some story, of or be- 
ing to Dr. Cambray — what is it ?" 

** No story, only a slight circumstance 
«^which, if you please, Td radier not 
tell you. Sir," said Ormond. 
<< That is something very extraordi* 
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narjTy and looks mysterious," said father 
Jos. 

^ Nothing mysterions^ I assure you/* 
said Ormond — ** a mere trifle, which, if 
it concerned only myself, I would tell 
directly/* 

** Let him tflone, father/' said king 
Corn J, '* I am sure he has a good reason 
— and I'm ^ not curious-— only let me 
whisper this in your ear to shew you my 
own penetration, Harry — Vd lay my life** 
(said he, stretching over and whispering) 
— << I*d lay my life Miss Annidy has 
something to do wHh it.** 

*« Miss Amialy f — nothing in the world 
*— only-— yes, I recollect she was present** 

" There now — would not any body 
think I*m a conjurer— a physiognomist is 
Gonsin (And not twice removed) from a 
conjurer/* 

'^ Bat I assure you, though you hap« 
pened to guess right partly as to her being 
present, you are totally mistaken. Sir, as 
to the rest/* 
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'^ My dear Harry, totally means wholly 
— if I'm right in a part^ I can't be mis- 
taken in the whole — I am glad to make 
you smile any way — and I wish I was 
right altogether, and that you was as rich 
as Croesus into the bargain ; but stay a 
bit — if you come home a hero from the 
wars — that may do-*ladies are mighty 
fond of heroes." 

It was in vain that Ormond assured 
his good old imaginative friend that be 
was upon a wrong scent. Cornelius 
stopped to humour him : but was con- 
vinced that he was right; then turned 
to the still smoking father Jos, and went 
on asking questions about Dr. Cambray. 

^^ I know nothing at all about him," 
said father Jos, '^ but this, that father 
M^Cormuck has dined with him, if Tm 
not' misinformed, oftener than I think 
becoming in these times — making too 
free ! And in the chapel last Sunday, I 
hear he made a very extraordinary ad- 
dress to his flock — there was one took 
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down the words and handed them to me 
•* — after remarking on the great distress 
of the season — first and foremost about 
the keeping of fast days the year — he 
allowed the poor of his flock, which is 
almost all^ to eat meat whenever offered 
to th^m, becausei said he» many would 
starve — now mark the obnoxious words — 
* if it was not for their benevolent Pro- 
testant neighbours, who make soup and 
brotli for them.* " 

** What is there obnoxious in that ?" 
said Cornelius.^ 

" Wait till you hear the end—* and 
feed and clothe the distressed/ '' 

<^ That is not obnoxious either, I hope," 
said Ormond, laughing. 

'* Young gentleman, you belong to the 
establishment, and no judge in this case, 
permit me to remark," said father Jos, 
** and I could wish Mr. O' Shane would 
hear to the end, before he joins in a Pro- 
testant laugh/' 

IVe heard of * a protestant wind* 



« 
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before," said Harry — ^*' bat not of a pro- 
testaot laugh/' 

^* Well, I'm serious, fktber Jos," said 
Corny, '^ let me hear to the end what 
makes your face so long.*' 

^ And, I am sorry to ^ay, shew more 
charity to them than their own people, 
the rich cathoHcs, sometimes Ao.* 

** If that is not downright slander, I 
don't know what is," said father Jos, 

'* Are you sure it is not troth, father ?" 
said Corny. 

<< And if it was, even, so ttittch Ae 
worse, to be telling it in the chapel and 
to his flock-— very improper in a priest 
— very ettraordinary eondnct!" 

Father Jos worked himself up to a hig^ 
pitch of indignation, and railed and 
smoked for some time, wliile O'Sbane 
and Ormond joined in defending M'Cor«> 
muck, and bis address to his flock-^ 
and even his dining wil^ the new clergy- 
man of the parish. Father Jos gave up 
and had hif punch. — The result of the 
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whole wasy that Ormond proposed to pay 
bis respects the next morning to Dr. Cam- 
bray. 

** Very proper," said 0'Shane-««< do 
so — fit you should — ^you are of his people^ 
and yon are acquainted with the gentle- 
man — and Fd have you go and shew 
yourself safe to him, that we've made no 
tampering with you.'* 

Father Jos could not say so much, 
therefore he said nothing. 

<< A very exact church goer at the little 
church there you've always been, at the 
other side of the lake — ^I never hindered 
— make what compliment you will proper 
for me — say I'm too old and clumsy for 
morning visitings, and never go out of my 
islands. But still I can love my neigh* 
hour in or out of them, and hope, in the 
name of peace, to be on good terms. 
Sha'n't be my fault if them tithes come 
across. Then I wish that bone of conten- 
tion was from between the two churches. 

Mean time, I'm not snarling, if others is 

5 
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not craving* ; and I'd wish for the look of 
it, for your sake, Harry, that il isbould 
be all smooth ; so say any thing you will 
for rae to this Dr. Cambray, — though we 
are of a different faith, I should do any 
thing in reason/' 

*' Reason ! what's that about reason ?" 
said father Jos, " I hope faith comes be- 
fore reason." 

" And after it, too, I hope, father," 
said Corny, 

Father Jos finished his punch, and 
went to sleep upon it. 

Ormond next morning paid his visit — 
Dr, Cambray was not at home ; but Harry 
was charmed with the neatness of his 
house, and with the amiable and happy 
appearance of his fdmily. He had never 
before seen Mrs. Cambray or her daugh- 
ters, though he had met the doctor in Dub- 
lin. The circumstance which Harry had 
declined mentioning, when Corny ques- 
tioned him about his acquaintance with 
Dr. Cambray, was very slight, though 
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father Jos. had imagfined it to be of mys- 
terious importance. It h^d happened^ 
that amon^ the dissipated set of young 
men ^ith whom Marcus O^Shane and 
Harry had passed that winter in Dublin, 
a party had one Sunday gone to hear the 
singing at the Asylum, and had behaved 
in a very unbecoming manner during the 
sei'vice — ^and during the sermon. Dr. 
Cambray preached — He spoke to the 
young gentlemen afterwards with mild 
but becoming dignity, Harry Ormond 
instantly, sensible of his error, made pro- 
per apologies, and erred no further. But 
Mar^s O'Shane in particular, who was 
wilful, and not accustomed to endure ^ny 
thing, much less any person, that crossed 
his humour, spoke of Dr. Cambray af- 
terwards with vindictive bitterness, and 
with all his talents of mimickry endea- 
voured to make him ridiculous. Harry 
defended him with a warmth of ingenuous 
eloquence, which did him much honour ; 
and with truth, courage, and candour. 
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that did him still more, coirected some of 
Marcus's misi^tateme^ts, di^c^in^ tbat 
they had all bec^n much to blame. Lady 
Annaly and her daug^bter were presenti 
and this was one of the circuinstanc.es to 
which her ladyship had alluded, when she 
said that some things had occurred, that 
had prepossessed her with a favourable 
opinion of Ormond's character. Dr. 
Cambray knew nothing of the attack or 
the defence till some time afterwards; 
and it was now so long ago, and Harry 
was so much altered since that time, that 
it was scarcely to be expected the doctor 
should recollect even his person. How- 
ever, when Dr. Cambray came to the 
Black Islands to return his visit, he did 
immediately recognize Ormond, and 
seemed so' much pleased with meeting 
him again, and so much interested about 
him^ that Corny's warna heart was imme- 
diately won. IDdepende^tly of this^ the 
doctor^s persuasive benevolent politeness 
could not have failed to operate^ as it 
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viaually did, even on a first acqaaintance» 
in pleasing and conciltatingf even those 
-who were of opposite opinions. 

"There, now," said Corny, whentb^ 
doctor was gone — '* There, now, is a 
sincere minister of tiiie Gospel for yoOi 
and a polite gentleman into the bargain. 
Now that's politeness, that does not trou- 
ble me — tbat*s not for show— that's for 
us, not himselff mark !— and conversation! 
Why that man has conversation for the 
prince and the peasant — the coortier and 
the anchorite. Did not he find plenty 
for me, and got more out of me than I 
thought was in me — and the same if I'd 
been a monk of La Trappe, he would 
have made me talk like a pie. Now 
there's a man of the high world that the 
low world can like, very diflferent from — '* 

Poor Corny paused, checked himself, 
^nd then resumed— 

** Principles, religion, and all no hin- 
drance ! — liberal and sincere too! Well! 
I only wish — father Jos, no offence — 
I only wish for Dr. Cambray's'sake, 

VOIi. U. R 
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9«d the Catholic churdi*8 sake, I was, 
for one day, Arcbbbhop of Canterba* 
ry, or Primate of all Irdaiid, or what> 
ever else makes the bishops in your 
<^arcl^ and I*d.skip over dean and areh- 
4eacon, and all, and make that man 
dean a bishop before night/' 

Harry smiled, and wished he had the 
power as well aathe good wilL 

Father 3m said, ^< a man ought to be 
^shamed not to thiiik of his ^wn first/* 

«« Now, Harry, don't think I'd make a 
bishop lightly," continued fciog Corny, — 
** 1 would not — I Vc been a king too long 
for that ; and though on)y a king of my 
own fashion, I know what's fit for go- 
verning a country, observe me ! — Cousin 
Ulick would make a job of a bishop, but 
I would not — nor I would'nt to please 
my fancy. Now don't think I'd make 
that man a bishop just because he noticed 
a,nd praised ttiy gimcracs, and inventions, 
and substitiUe$9^ 

Father Jos s^oiiled^ and demurely a« 
* based his eye. 

3 



«< Oh ! thad you dQD*t knov me m wcH 
u you think yon do, father," said O'Sbai^e^ 
-^^^^^ Nor what's morey Harry,r~DOt his 
noting down the two regimejib to mako 
inquiry for friends for yoa, Harry^ 
shoaldn't have bcibed me to partiality— 
though I coold have kissed his shoe-ties 
far it." 

'< M»ey on yon!" said falher Jo9-«» 
'^ This doctor has bewitehed yon«'' 

** Bat did you mind, then," persisted 
CSomy, '^ the way ha spoke of tiiatconsin 
of mine, Sir Ulick, who he saw I did 
not like, and who has been, as you tell as, 
bitter against him, and even against his 
getting the living. Well, the way this 
Doctor Oambray spoke then, pleased 
me — good morals withoot preaehing — 
tbere*s do good to your €nemie9 — The true 
Christian doctrine-^and the hardest point. 
Oh! let father Jos say what he will, 
there^s the man will be ifi Heaven before 
many-^heretic or no heretic^ Harry T* 

Father Jos sfaragged Mf ^is shoqlders 

r2 
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and then fixiii|r the glass^iti hig speetaclM, 
replied-^ 

^ We shall see better when we come 
to the tithes/' 

«« That's true/' said Corny. 
. JBe walked off. to hb workshop, and 
took down his fowling piece to pat the 
finishing stroke to his work for the naxt 
day, which was to be the first day of par- 
tridge shootinjg*— he looked forward with 
delight-^anticipating the innocent grati- 
fication he should have in going oat shoot- 
ing with Harry, and trying his new fowl* 
ing piece.-r-<^ But I wonH go out to-mor- 
row till the post has come in, for my 
mind couldn't enjoy the sport till I was 
satisfied whether the answer could come 
about your commission^ Harry ; — my 
mind misgives me-that is, my caleola. 
tion teHs me, that it will coma to-mor- 
row." 

Good Comy's [Nresentiments or calcn* 
lations were just — ^the next morning the 
little past hoy brought answers to various 
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letters wbich he had wriiten abbot Or« 
mond — one to Orinond from Sir Ulick 
d'Shane, repeating his approbation of 
his ward's going into the army ; approv- 
ing of all the steps Cornelius had taken, 
especially of his intention of paying for 
the commission. 

*' Ail well," Cornelius said — The next 
letter was from Cornelius's banker, say- 
ings that the five hundred pound was 
lodged, ready.—" All well." — The army 
agent wrote, ^* that he had commissions in 
two different regiments, waiting Mr. 
O' Shane's choice and orders per return 
of post, to purchase in confonniijf.^^'^ 
<« That's all well." General Albemarle's 
answer to Mr. O'Sbane's letter was mos 
satisfactory — in terms that were not 
snerely officially polite, but kind ; " he as 
sured Mr. O'Shane that he should, as fa- 
as it was in his power, pay attention t^ 
the young gentleman, whom Mr. O'Shane 
had so strongly recommended to his care 
and by whose appearance and manner the 
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general laid he had been prepossessed, 
when be saw him some months ago at 
CSoroy Castle. There was a commission 
vacant in his son's regiment, which he 
recommended to Mr. Ormond*" 

'^ The very thing I coaUL have wished 
for you, my dear boy ; — ^yon idiall go off 
the day after to-morrow — not a moment's 
delay — ^I'll answer the letters this mi- 
nute;* 

ButHarry reminded him, that the post 
did not go out till the next day, and 
nrged him not to lose this fine day-— this 
first day of the season for partridge 
shooting. 

'< Time enough for my business after 
we come home— -the post does not go 
out till morning." 

** That's true*— come off, then-«*-let's 
enjoy the fine day 8»nt us, and my gun 
too — I forgot I — ^for I do believe, Harry, 
I love you better even than my gun," 
said the warm-hearted Corny. '^ Call Mori- 
arty ! let us have him with us, he'll enjoy 
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it beyond all — one of the last day's 
shooting with his own prince Harry !— * 
bat, poor fellow, we'll not tell him that/* 

Moriarty and the dogs were snmnion«> 
edj and the fineness of the day, and the 
promise of good sport, pat Moriarty in 
reoaarkably good spirits. By degrees 
king Corny's own spirits rose* and he 
forgot that it was the last day with prince 
Harry, and he enjoyed the sport. After 
various trials of his new fowling-piece, 
both the king and the prioee agpreed, that 
it succeeded to admiration.- But even 
in the midst of his pride in his saccess, 
and his joy in the sport, bis superior 
fondness for Harry prevailed, and shewed 
itself in little, almost delicate instances 
of kindness, which could hardly have 
been expected from his unpolished mind; 
As they crossed a bog, he stooped every 
now and then, and plucked different 
kinds of bog-plants and heaths* 

*^ Here, Harry," said he, ** mind these 
for Dr. Cambray«*— Bememb^ yesterday 
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his mestioning a daaghter of bis was 
making the botanical collection, and 
there's Sheelah can tell yon all the Irish 
names and uses. — Some I can note for 
yon myself; — and here, this minate, by 
great lack! the very thing he wanted) 
the andromeda, I'll swear to it : — throw^ 
away all and keep this — carry it to her 
to-morrow — ^for I will have you make a 
friend of that Dr. Cambray ; — and no 
way so sure or fair to the father's heart, 
as by proper attention to the daughter— 
1 know that by myself. — Hush, now! till 
I have that partridge! — ^Whirr! — Shot 
him clean — my dear gun ! — Was not that 
good, Harry ?" 

Thus they continued their sport till 
latej and returning, loaded with game, 
had nearly reached the palace, when 
Corny, who had marked a covey, quitted 
Harry, and sent his dog to spring it, at 
a distance much greater than the usual 
reach of a common fowling-piece. Har- 
ry heard a shot, and a moment afterwards 
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« violent shout of despair;— he knew 
the voice to be that of Moriarty, and 
ronninff to the spot from whence it came, 
he found his friend, his benefactor, wel- 
tering in his blood. The fowling^-piece 
overloaded, had burst, find a large splin- 
ter of the barrel had fractured the skull, 
and had sunk into the brain. As Mo- 
riarty was trying to raise his head, 
O'Shane uttered some words, of r which 
all that was intelligible was the name of 
Harry Ormond. His eyes fixed on Har- 
ry, but the meaning of the eye was gone. 
He squeezed Harry's hand, and an in- 
stant afterwards O' Shane's hand was 
powerless. The dearest, the only real 
friend Harry Ormond had upon earthy, 
was gone for ever I 
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CHAP. XVII. 



A BOY paafeing by s%w ^h«| kadi b»^ 
^•Ded, an^ ran to the bbme^ calUKg^ aa 
he vmaI to some workmea, who haatened 
to the place, where they heard the bowl- 
ing of the dogs. Ormond neither heard 
nor saw-^ftill Moriarty 8aid«-f*^ He most 
be carried home;" and some one a{>- 
proaching to Kft the body, Ormond 
started op, poshed the man hack, with- 
out uttering a syllable-:— made a sign to 
Moriarty, and between them they carried 
the body home. — Sheelah and the women 
came out to meet them, wringing their 
hands, and uttering loud lamentations, 
and the dogs ran to and fro yelling. Or- 
mond, bearing his burden^ as if insensible 
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of what he bore» walked onward, lookiDgp 
afc oo ooe, answering none, but forcing 
his; way straight into the house, and on — 
onr^tiil they came to O' Shane's bed<^ 
chamber, whichi was upon the ground 
floor — there laid him. on his bed.— The 
women had followed, and all those who 
had gathered on, the way rushed in to 
see smd to bewail. Ormond looked up, 
and saw the people about the bed, and 
made a. sign to Moriarty to keep them 
away, which he did, as well as he could* 
-—But they wonld not be kept back*— 
Sheelah, especially, pressed forward, cry- 
ing IpudLy, till Moriarty,. with whom 
she was struggling,, pointed to Harry.— » 
Struck with hia fixed look, she submitted 
at once — ** BcMi leane him r said she.— 
She put every body out of the room be* 
fore her, and turning to, Ormond, said, 
they would leave him. <' a little space of 
time till the priest should ^ come, who waa 
at a clergy dinner, but was sent for." 
When Ormond was left alone he lock- 
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ed the door, and kneeliog* beside ibe 
dead, offered up prayers for the friend 
he had lost, and there remained some 
time in stillness and silence, till Sheelah 
knocked at the door, to let him know 
that the priest was come. — Then re- 
tiring, he went to the other end of the 
house, to be out of the way. The room 
to which he went was that in which 
they had been leading the letters just 
before they went out that morning. — 
Tliere was the pen which Harry had 
taken from his band,, and the answer just 
begun. 

^ Dear General, I hope my young 
friend Harry Ormond — '* 

That hand could write no moref — 
That warm heart wails cold! — The cer* 
tainty was so astonishing, so stupifying^ 
that Ormond^ having ne'ver yet shed a tear, 
stood with his eyes fixed on the paper, 
he knew not how long, till he felt some 
one touch his hand. — ^It was the child, 
little Tommy, of whom O'Shane waa 
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so fond, and who was so fond of him. The 
child, with bis whistle in his band, stood 
looking up at Harry, withoat speaking* 
— Ormond gazed on him for a few in- 
stants, then snatched him in bis arms, and 
burst into an agony of tears. — Sheelah, 
wlio had let the child in, now came and 
(Carried him away. — ** God be thanked for- 
them tears,** said she, '^ they will bring 
relier* — and so they did.— -The necessity 
for manly exertion — the sense of duty — 
pressed upon Ormondes recovered reason. 
— He began directly, and wrote all the 
letters that were necessary to his guar- 
dian, and to Miss O'Faley, to commu« 
nicate the dreadful intelligence to Dora. 
The letters were not finished till late 
in the evening. Sheelah came for them, 
and leaving the door, and the outer door 
to the hall open, as she came in, Ormond 
saw the candies lighted, and smelt the 
smell of tobacco and whiskey, and heard 
the sound of many voices. 

*^ The wake, dear, which is^ begin- 
ning/* said shei hastening back to shpt 
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the doors, as she saw him shadder — 
** Bear with it, Master Harry 5'' said 
she — " hard for you !— but bear with us^ 
dear, 'tis the custom of the oouutry — 
and what else can we do but what the 
forefathers did — how eke for ua to shew 
respect, only as it would be expeeted, 
and has always been ?**«and gneat comkr- 
ibrt to think we done our best, for him 
that is jfotie— and comfort to know& his 
wake will be talked- of long heveafter^ 
aver the fires at night — of all the peo* 
pie that is there withoot^^-and that's 
ali we have for it now — so bear: with. it» 
dear/* 

. This night, and for two succeeding 
nights, the doors of Corny Castle re- 
mained open for all who chose to come*. 

Crowds, as many, and moce than the 
Castle could bold, ftochedto king Corny's 
wake, for he was greatly beloved. 

There was, a& Sfaeelah said, << plenty 
of cake, and wine, and tea, and tobacco, 
and snuff^-«every thing handi^me as pos- 
sil^le, and hoQpurable tp the deceaseds 
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who wat alTv^ys. open-»haiided and open- 
liearted, and with open boiiM too» ' 

His praises from time to time were 

heard, and then the common hnsiness of 

the country was talked of — and jesting 

and laughter went on«^aad all night 

there were tea^drinkings fov the women, 

and punch for the men. Sheefeth^ who 

grieved most, i(Straid)}\ for tiie dead, 

vent about incessantly through the 

cirowd, serving all; seeing that none, es* 

peciaUy them who eame from a distance, 

should be neglected — that none should 

have after to coroplain«*K)r to say that 

any thing at all was wanting or niggard* 

]y. Mrs. Betty, Sheelah's daughter, sat 

presiding at the tea^table^ giving the 

keys to her mother when wanted, but 

never forgetting to ask for them again. 

Little Tommy took bis cake, and hid 

himself under the table^ ck>se by his 

mother, Mrs. Betty, and could not be 

tempted out but by Sheelahf whom he fol* 

lowed, watching when she would go in 

to Mr, Harry ; and when the door opened. 
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he beld by ber gown, and squeezed in 
under ber arm^-Hshe not biisdering hinK 
Wben she brought Mr. Harry his oieals^ 
sbe would set the child up at the table 
with hint /or company — ^and to tempt 
him to take something, — Tbe child slept 
with Mm, for Tommy conld not sleep 
with any body else. 

OrmDud had once promised his de- 
ceased friend, that if he was io the 
country when he died, he would put 
him into his coffin. — He kept his pro- 
mise.—- The child hearing a noise, and 
knowing that Mr. Harry had gone into 
the room, could not be kept out; — ^the 
crowd had left that room, and the child 
looked at the bed with the curtains looped 
up with black — and at tbe table at tbe 
foot of the bed, with the white cloth 
spread oyer it, and tbe seven candlesticks 
placed upon it. — But the coffin fixed bis 
attention, and he threw himself upon it^ 
clinging to ijt, and crying bitterly upoa 
king Gorriy, his dear king Corny,, tot 
come back to him. 
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It was all Sheelah coald do to drag 
him away; — 01*Diot3dy who bad always 
liked this boy, felt now more fond of him 
than ever, and resolved that he would 
see that he was taken care of hereafter, 

^* Yoii are in the mind to attend the 
funeral. Sir, I think you told me/' said 
Sheelah. 

«* Certainly," replied Ormond. 

<* Excuse me then," said Sheelah, << if 
I mention — for you can't know what to 
do without. — There will be high mass, 
maybe you know, in the chapel. — And 
as it's a great funeral^ thirteen priests 
will be there, attending. — And when the 
mass will be finished, it will be expected 
of you, as first of kin considered, to walk 
up first with your offering — whatsoever 
you think fit, for the priests — and to lay 
it down on the altar ; — and then each and 
all will follow, laying down their ofiTer- 
ings, according as they can. — I hope I'm 
not top bold or troublesome. Sir." 

Ormond thanked her for her kind« 
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ness, — and felt it WBS real kindnessb — 
Het coaseqaently, did 41 that was ex* 
pected from him tmndsamefy. After the 
masses were over, the, priests who could 
not eat any thing before they said massi 
had breakfastanddinner joined. — Sheelah 
took care '' the clergy was well seryed." 
—Then the priests — though it was not 
essential that all should go, did all^ to 
Sheelah^s satisfaction, accompany the fu- 
neral the whole wag% three long miles, 
to the burying-place of the O' Shanes; 
a remote old abbey ground, marked only 
by some scattered trees, and a few sloping 
grave stones. King Corny V funeral was 
followed by an immense concourse of 
people, on horseback and on foot ; men 
women, and children ; — when they passed 
by the doors of cabins, a set of the wo- 
men raised the funeral cry^-not a sa- 
.vage howly as is the custom in some 
parts of Ireland, but chaunting a kind 
of funeral cry^ not without harmony, 
simple and pathetic. Ormond was con« 
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yin€ed, tbat in spite of all the festivity at 
the wake, which had so disgusted him, the 
p(H}r people mourned sincerely for the 
friend they had lost. 

We forgot to mention^ that Dr. Cam- 
bray came to the Blaqk Islands the day 
after O' Shane's death, and had done all 
he could to prevail upon Ormond to 
come to his house while the wake was 
going on, and till the funeral should be 
over. But Ormond thought it right to stay 
where he was, as none of the family were 
there, and there was no way in which 
he could so strongly mark, as Sheelah 
said, his respect for tlie dead. Now that 
it was all over, he had at least the conso« 
lation of thinking, that he had not shrunk 
from any thing that was^ or that he con« 
ceived to be his duty. Doctor Cambray 
was pleased with his conduct, and at 
every moment he could spare came to 
see him, doing all he could to console 
him, by strengthening in Ormondes mind 
the feelings of religious submission to 
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the will of Heaven, and of pious hope and 
coDfidence. Ormond bad no time left 
him for the indulgence of sorrow — busi- 
ness pressed upon him. 

Cornelius O'Shane's will, which Sir 

Ulick blamed Harry for not mentioning 

in the first letter, was found to be at his 

bankers in Dublin. All his property was 

left to his daughter, except the farm, 

which he had given to Ormond ; this 

was specially excepted^ with legal care: 

also a legacy of five hundred pounds 

was left to Harry ; a provision for little 

Tommy; a trifling bequest to Sir 

Ulick, being his cousin ; and legacies to 

servants. Miss (yFaley was appointed 

sole executrix*— this gave great umbrage 

to Bir Ulick 0*Shane, and appeared 

extraordinary to many people ; but the 

will was in due form, and nothing could 

be done against it, however much might 

be said. 

Miss OTaley, without taking notice 
of any thing Ormond said of the money 
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which had been lodged in bank to pay 
for bis conuaission^ wrote as execntor 
to beg htm to do various business for 
her, ail which he did, and fresh letters 
came with new requests^ inventories to 
be taken, things to be sent to Dublin, 
money to be received and paid, stewards' 
and agents' accounts to be settled, bush* 
eess of all kinds, in short, came~pouring 
in upon him ; a young man unused to it, 
and with a mind peculiarly averse from 
it at this moment. But when he found 
that he could be of service to any one 
belonging to his benefactor, he felt 
bound in gratitude, to exert himself to 
the utmost These circumstances, how- 
ever disagreeable, had an excellent effect 
upon his character, giving him habits of 
business, which were ever afterwards of 
use to him* It was remarkable that the 
only point in his letters, which had 
concerned his business, still continued 
unanswered. Another circumstance hurt 
his feelings — instead of Miss OTaley's 
wjritidg to make her own re(giuests; Mr* 
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Connal was soon deputed by mademoi* 
sella to write for Iter. He wipoke of the 
riiock the ladies had felt, and the dis« 
tressing circumstances in which they 
were; all in common place phrases, 
which Ormond conld not well endure, 
and from which he coold judge nothmg 
of Dora*s real feelings. 

«* The marriage must, of course,'* Mr. 
Connal said^ •* be pot off for some time, 
and as it would be painful to the ladies 
to return to Corny Castle, he had advised 
their staying in Dublin ; and they and he 
feeling assured that, from Mr. Ormondes 
regard for the family, they might take 
the liberty of troubling him, they re. 
quested so and so, and the ea^cutor 
becrged he wonld see this settled and 
that settled"— at last, with gradually 
forgotten apologies, falling ¥ery mnch 
into the style of a person writing to 
an humble friend or dependant, bound 
to consider requests as commands. 

Our young hero's ^ride wa? piqued 
on the one jade as. much as his gra- 
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titude was alive on the other. Sir Ulick 
O'Sfaane wrote word, that he was at 
this time peculiarly engaged with af- 
feire of his own.~-ee said, that as to 
the material point of the money lodged 
for the commission, he would see the 
executor, and do what he conld to 
have that settled; bat as to all lesser 
points. Sir Ulick said, he really had 
not leisure to answer letters at present. 
— ^He enclosed a note to Dr. Cam- 
bray, whom he recommended it to his 
ward to consult, and whose advice and 
assistance be now requested for him in 
pressing terms. In consequence of this 
direct application from the young gen- 
tieman's guardian. Dr. Cambray felt 
himself authorised and called upon, 
where, otherwise, delicacy might have 
prevented him from interfering. It was 
fortunate for Ormond, that he had Dr. 
Cambray's counsel to guide him, else 
he would, in the first moments of feel- 
ing, Ivive yielded too much to both 
the impulses of gratitude and of pride. 
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Iq the first impulse of generous pride, 
Ormond wanted to give up the farm 
which his benefactor had left him, be- 
cause he wished^ that no possible suspi- 
cion of interested motives having ia* 
fluenced his attachment to Comeh'us 
O^Shane should exist; especially with 
Mr. Connal, who, as the husband of 
Dora, would soon be the lord of all in 
the Black Islands. 

On the other hand, when Mr. Connal 
wrote word, that the executor, having 
no written order from the deceased to 
that effect, could not pay the five hun- 
dred pounds, lodged ip the bank, for 
his commission, Ormond was on the 
point of flying out with intemperate in- 
dignation — 

" Was not his own word suflScient— 
was not the intention of his benefactor 
apparent from the letters — would not 
this justify any executor, any person of 
common sense or honour ?'* 

Dr. Cambray, his experienced and 

4 



placid counsellor^ brougl^ all these leiir 
timeats tp due nieagure» by ouldly shew- 
ing^ what was law and justice ; and what 
vras fit and proper in each ease; puttiiig 
jeakms hoiM>ur^ and romantic ge narasity, 
sis they must be pot^ out of the questioa 
in business. 

He prevented Ormoiid frowd fimbroU^ 
ing himself with Connal ^aJbout the le^ 
^acy^ and from giving up Im fiir«.-r- 
He persuaded jbim to decline having 
any thing to do with the a^irs of tli» 
Black Islands. 

A proper agent was appointed* who 
aaw Ormond's accounts settled and 
mgned, so that no blame or suspicion 
could rest upon him. Ijt is ui^ne^cessary 
to enter into particulars, but it is esr 
sei^al to observe, that in the course 
g£ these affairs Dr« Gambray had an 
opportunity of seeing a go<^ deal of 
Ormond's conduct l^uad character^ and 
he became attached to our young hero. 

•* There seems no probability, Mr. Or- 

VOJU II. s 
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mond,*^ said Dr. Cambray, ^^ of your 
immediately having your commission 
purchased. Your gaardiaoy Sir Ulick 
O'Shane, will be detained some time 
longer, I understand, in Dublin. Tou 
are in a desolate situation here — ^you 
have now done all that you ought to 
do — cleave these Black Islands, and come^ 
to Vicar's Vale — ^you will find there a 
cheerful family, and means of spending 
your time more agreeably, perhaps 
more profitably, than yon can have here. 
— ^I am sensible that no new friends 
can supply t5 you the place of him you 
have lost; but yon will find pleasure 
in the perception, that you have, by 
your, own merit, attached to you one 
friend in me, who will do all in his 
power to soothe and serve yon . Will 
you come ? mil you — *' added he, smil- 
ing, << trust yourself to me, you have 
'already found that I do not flatter? 
Will you . come to us? — -The sooner 
<the better— to-morrow if you can/' 



It scarcely need be said^ that this 
ittvitation was most cordially accepted. 
Next day Ormond was to leave the 
JBlack Islands; Sheelah was in despair 
when she found he was going: the 
child hung npon him so» that he coald 
hardly get out of the house, till Mo* 
riarty promised to come back for the 
boy, and bring him over in the 
boat often, to see Mr. Ormond. Mo« 
riarty would not stay in the islands 
himself, he said, after Harry went-^he 
set the cabin, and little tenement, which 
O' Shane had given him, and the rent 
was to be paid him by the agent.-^ 
Ormond went, for the last time, this 
mornings to Ormond's Vale, to settle 
his own affairs there ; he and Moriarty, 
took an unusual path across this part 
of the island to the water side, that 
they might avoid that wWch they had 
followed the last time they were out, 
on the day of Corny's death. They 
went, therefore, across a lone track of 

s2 
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heath bog: ; «^ere, for a eonsiderable 
time, tb«f bhw no Uvinf being. 

Od this bog, of which Ccu-ndius 
O'Shuie bad gireti Moriarty a shaiv, 
the gT«tefbl poor fellow had, the year be- 
fore, amnaed tiimeeU with cutting in large 
letters of about a yard long, the words — 
*< Losro I.IVS KINO co&nr." 

He had aowed the letters with broom 
seed in th« spnng, and had «nce for- 
gf^ten evar to look at tbeiii^~<but tbey 
were now green, and struck the eye. 

*' Think then of this being all the 
trace that'a left of him on the face of 
the earth!" said Moriartjr, "I'm glad 
I did even that tame." 

After crotsiog this lone bog. wbeo 
tliey came to the water side, they 
found a gnat crowd of people, seem- 
ingly all the inhabitanta of the islands 
assembled there, waiting to take leave 
of Matter Harty, and eaoh got a word 
and a look from him before they would 
let him step into the boat. 
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'' Aye, go to the continentj^ said Shee- 
lah, ** aye, go to fifty continents, and in 
all Ireland you'll not find hearts warmer 
to you, than those of the Black Islands, 
that knows you best* from a child, 
Master Harry, dear/' 
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CHAP. xvni. 



ORMOND was received with much 
kindness in Dr. Cambray's family, in 
which he felt himself at ease, and soon 
forgot that he was a stranger ; his mind, 
howei er, was anzioos about his situation, 
as he longed to get into active life. 

Every morning, when tiie post came in, 
lie hoped there would be a letter for him 
with his commission ; and he was every 
morning regularly surprised and disap- 
pointed on finding that there was none. 
In the course of each ensuing day, how- 
ever, he forgot his disappointment, and 
said he believed he was happier where 
he was, than he could be any where else. 
The regular morning question of ** Any 



letters for me ?" was at last answered 
by *' Yes; one franked by Sir Ulick 
O'Shane*'" ^' Ah ! no commission, I feel 
no enclosure — single letter, no ! donble." 
Doable or single, it was as follows: — 

^ Dear Harry ^ — At last I have seen 
the executrix and son-inlaw, whmn that 
great genius deceased, my well- beloved 
cousin in folly, king Corny, chose for him* 
self. As to that things half mud, half 
tinsel, balf Irish^ half French, Miss, or 
Mademoiselle, OTaley, that jointed doll 
ifiP— all but the eyes, which move of 
themselves in a very extraordinary way 
—-a mere puppet, pulled by wires in the 
hands of another. The master-showman( 
fully as extraordinary in his own way as- 
his puppet, kept, while I was by, as much 
as possible behind the scenes. The hand 
and ruffle of the French petit-maitre and 
the prompter's voice, however, were visi^ 
ble and audible enough for me. In plain 
English, I suppose it is no news to you 
to hear, that Mademoiselle O'Faley is a. 



foo), and Monsieur de Coiina)^ captain 
O^CoDnal, Black Ccmn'al, ot by in4iatev^r 
other alias he i» to be called, is properly 
a puppy, t am sorry, liby dear boy« to 
tell yon, that the fool has let the rogoe 
gt\ hold of the £500 lodged in bank^ so no 
hopesof yoar commission for three m onths^ 
or at the least two months, to come. 
My dear boy, your much^lan^ented friend 
and benefactor (is not that the style ?) 
king Corny, who began, I think', by b^- 
ing, years ago, to your admiration, his 
own tailor^ has ended, I fenr, to your 
I0SS3 by being his own lawyer; he has 
drawn his will so that any attorn^ conM 
drive a coach and bAx through it~so endB 
* every UBan bis own lawyer/ Foi^ive 
ue this laugh, Harry. By the bye^ yon, 
^imy dear ward, will be of age in Decemr 
bep, 1 think — then aH my legal power of 
-interference ceases^ 

*^ Meantime, as I know you will be 
out 6i spirits when yon read this^ I hare 
jiome comfort for you and myself, which 



I kefyt for a bonBe-booehe— yon irill 
never more see Lady O^Sfaane, nor I 
nekfaer. Articles of separation, and I 
didn't trust myself to be my own lawyer^ 
have been signed between us, so I shall 
see her ladjehtp sail for Englaiid tbw 
nigbtK— won't let any one have the plea^ 
sure of puttmg her on boiard but myself — 
I wilt see her safe o#^ a»d feel well as- 
sured nothing^ can tempt ber to return-^ 
even to haunt me — or seoM you— This 
was &e business which detained me in 
DuMin-— weH worth while to give up a 
srnnmer to secure for the rest of one's 
days liberty to lead a batchelor's merry 
lifb^ wbieb I mean te de at Castle Her- 
mitage or elsewhere, now and from 
bencefortb — ^Miss Blaek in no ways, not- 
withstanding. Miss Black, it is but jus^ 
tice to teU you, is now convinced of' my 
conjugal virtoes, and admires my patience 
as nmckk as she used to admire Lady 
O'Sbane's. She has been very useftil to 
ifie in fl^rauging my affiiirs m this separa- 

S3 
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tioQ— :in consequence, I have procured a 
commission of the peace for a certain 
l^r. M^Crule, a man whom you may re- 
ipember to have seen or heard at the 
bottom or corner of the table at Castle 
Qermitage, one of the Cromweliians, a 
fellow with the true draw-down of the 
mouth, and who speaks, or snorts, through 
his nose. I have caused him, not without 
some difficulty, to ask Miss Black to be 
bis .helpmate — (Lord help Urn and for- 
give me !) — And Miss Black, preferring 
rather to stay in Ireland and become 
Mrs. M/Crule, than to return to E!ng-» 
land and continue companion to liady 
O'ShanCj hath coiisented (who cap blame 
her?) to naarry on the spur of the Qcca- 
sion — to*mor|*ow^-^I giving her away^ ypa 
may iqaagiue wilji what satisfaction. 
What, with marriages, and, separations, 
the business of the nation, my bapk^ my 
canal, and my c.oal mines^ you may guess 
ipy hands ha.ve been, full of business — 
ngw^ all for pleasure ! Next week hope 



to be' down enjoying my liberty at Castle 
Hermitage^ where I shall be heartily glad^ 
to have^ my dear Harry again — Marcos- 
in England stili^ — ^the poor Annalys iit- 
great distress about the son, with whom> , 
I fear, it is allover — no time for more- 
Measure my affection by the length of 
this, the longest epistle extant in my; 
hand- writing. 

*^ My denr.hoyv yonr*s ever^ 

« UucK 0*Shani>;'' 

The mixed and crossing emotions^', 
which this letter was calculated * to ex« 
oite> having crossed^ . and * mixed.: and; 
subsided a little, the^ preddmihatihg feel*- 
ing was expressed by our young hera , 
with asigb and this refliexion*'— 

'< Two months at the least! I must: 
wait before I <can have my commission-— ^-< 
two months more in. idleness the fates* 
have decreed,** 

*< That last is a part of thie decree thiatt : 
depends on yourself, not on the- fate$i» . 
Two months yon must waitv but ' why in.^ 
i4leoe9s?'* said Djr. Oambray, , 
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Tbe kind and pradeat doctor did ao4 
presg the question^ he was content with 
its being heard> knowing that it would 
sink into the mind and produee its effect 
in dae season. Accordingly* after some 
ti«ie, aft^ Ormond had e&baled impa* 
tience, iwd exhausted invectiye« and sub- 
mitted to necessity t he returned to reason 
with the doctor. One evenings when the 
doctor and his family had come in from 
walking, and as the tea-urn was just 
coming bubbling and steaming, Ormond 
set to work at a corner of the table, al 
ibe doctor's elbow. 

** My dear doctor, suppose I was now 
to read over to you my list of books.'* 

** Suppose you were, and suppose I 
was to fall asleep," sfaid the doctor. 

/< Not the least likely, Sir, when you 
^re to do any thing kind for a frimid — 
may I say friend ?" 

** You may. Come, read on, I am not 
propf against flattery, even at my age— 
well, read away.'' 

Ormond began^ but at that moment — 
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whirl — ^tbere drove past tbe windows a 
trarelling chariot and four. 

'< Sir Ulick O'Sbane! as I lire;' eried 
Onoond, startiog up« ** I saw him — he 
nodded to me. Oh no, impossible— he 
said he would not come till next week — 
Where's bis letter ?— What's the date? 
•-^•Could it mean this week? — No; he 
says next week quite ptamly-~What can 
be the reason?'' 

A note for Mr. Omiond was broug'ht 
in, which had been left by one of Sir 
Ulick O'Sbane's servants as they went 
by. 

^' My commission after all/' cried 
Harry — *' I always knew, I always said^ 
that Sir Ulick was a good* friend." 

** Has he purchased the commission ?" 
said Dr. Cambray. 

'^ He does not actually say so, but that 
must be what his note means/' said On 
mond. 

'^ Means ! but what does it say — ^May 
I see it ?" 
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'^ It is written in such a hurry, add in 
pencil, youUl not be able to make it out.*' 

The doctor, however, read aloud — 

** If Mr. Harry Ormond w411 inquire 
at Castle Hermitage, he will hear of sorne^ 
thing to his advantage. 

'* U. O'Shanb." 

<< Go off this minute,'* said Mrs. Cam- 
bray, '* and inquire at Castle Hermitage^ 
what Mr. Harry Ormond may hear to his 
advantage, and let us l^arn it a3 soon, as 
possible/^ 

^' Thank you, ma'am,** said Harry; 
and ere the words were well uttered a . 
hundred . steps were lost. 

With more than his usual cordiality^ 
Sir Ulick O'Shane received him, came 
out into the hall to meet his dear Harry, 
his own dear boy^ to welcome- him agaii^ 
to Castle Hermitage. 

** We did not expect you. Sir, till next 
week — ^this is a most agreeable surprise 
-^Did not you say-^!* ' 

*^ No matter what I said^ you see what 
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1 have done/' interrupted Sir Ulicki 
'< and now I must introduce you to a 
niece of naine, whom you have never yet 
seen.*' 

<^ Ob ! then there was a bonnet in the 
<:arriagc.'* 

** A bonnets— yes ; but don't be alarm- 
•ed — as unlike the last ^bonnet that pre- 
sided here as possible. In two words, 
that you may know your ground, this 
niece of mine, Lady Norton, is a charm- 
ipg, well-bred, pleasant, little widow, 
whose husband died^ luckily for her and 
me, just when they had run out all their 
large fortune. She is delighted to come 
to me, and is just the thing to do the 
honours of Castle Hermitage — used ta 
the style ; but observe, though she is ta 
rule my roast and my boiled, she is not ta 
rule me or my friends — that is a prelimi- 
nary, and a special clause for Harry Or- 
mond's being a privileged ami de la 
maisan. Now, my dear fellow, you un- 
derstand how the land lies, and depend 
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vpon it, you'll like her, and find her erery 
way of great advantage to gou" 

So, thought Harry, is this all the ad- 
vantage I am to hear of. 

Sir Ulick led on to the drawing-room, 
presented him to a fashionable Tool/ng 
lady, neither young nor old, nothing in 
any respect remarkable* 

*• Lady Norton, Harry Ormond — 
Harry Ormond, my niece. Lady Norton, 
who will make this house as pleasant to 
you, and to me, and to all my friends, as 
it has been unpleasant ever since— ^in 
short, ever since you were out of it, 
Harry.'* 

Lady Norton, with gracious smile and 
well-bred courtesy, received Harry in a 
manner that promised the performance 
of all for which Sir Ulick had engaged. 
Tea and coffee came ; and the conver- 
sation went on chiefly between Sir Ulick 
and Lady Norton on their own affairs, 
about invitations and engagements they 
had made, before they left Dublin, with 
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Tarious persons who were coming down 
to Castle Hermitage. Sir Ulick asked, 
** When are the Brudenells to come to 
us, my dear ? — Did you settle with the 
Xjascelt&s ? — and Lady Louisa^ she must 
be here with the vice-regal party— -ar- 
range that, my dear/* 

Lady Norton had settled every thing j 
she took out an elegant memorandum- 
book, and read the arrangements to Sir 
Ulick : — " Monday^ the Brudenells j 
Wednesday, the Lascelles; week after- 
wards. Lady Louisa L and the vice* 
regal party ;'' with more titled personages 
and names of fashionable notoriety, than 
Harry Ormond had ever before heard, or 
conceived to exist. Between times. Sir 
UKck turned to him and noted the claims 
of these persons to distinction, and as se- 
veral ladies were named, exclaimed — 

•* Charming woman !— Delightful little 
creature !— The Darrells j Harry, you'll 
like the Darrells too !— The Lardners, all 
clever, pleasant, and odd, will entertain 
you amazingly, Harry !— But Lady Mil- 
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licent is the woman — ^nothing at all has 
been seen in this country like her — ^most 
fascinating! — Harry, take care of yoar 
heart." 

Then, as to the men — this man was 
clever — and the other wan quite a2re/D«— 
and the next the pleasantest fellow — and 
the best sportsman — and there were men 
of political eminence — men who had dis* 
tinguished themselves on different occa- 
sions by celebrated speeches — and par- 
ticularly promising rising young men, 
with whonoL he must make Ormobd in- 
timately acquainted. The whole of this 
conversation, was calculated to impress 
him with the idea, that the most cele- 
brated, charming, delightful people of 
both sexes in the universe had agreed to 
rendezvous, in the course of the ensuing 
month, at Castle Hermitage — a scene of 
never-ending pleasure and festivity seem- 
ed opening to his view. Now Sir Ulick 
closed Lady Norton's book, and taking it 
from her hand, said — 

" I am tiring you, my dear — ^that's 
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Enough for to*night — W6*ll settle all the 
rest to-morrow — ^you most be tired after 
your journey— I whirled you down without 
mercy — ^you look fatigued and sleepy.** 

liady Norton said, ^* Indeed, she be- 
lieyed she was a little tired, and rather 
sleepy." 

Her uncle begged she would not sit up 
longer from compliment; accordingly, 
apologizing to Mr. Ormond, and '< really 
much fatigued/' she retired. Sir Ulick 
-walked up and down the room, medi- 
tating for some moments, while Harry 
renewed his intimacy with an old dogf 
who, at every pause in the conversation,, 
jumping up upon him, squeeling with 
delight, had claimed his notice. 

** Well, my boy/* exclaimed Sir 
Ulick, stopping short, ** aren't you a most 
extraordinary fellow ? Pray did you get 
iny note?" 

<* Certainly, Sir, and came instantly 
in consequence." 

" And yet you have never inquired what 
it is thatyoumight hear toy our advantage.** 



*' 1— I thought 1 had heard it, fer." 

*« Heard it, Sir !" repeated Sir Ultek 
— ** What can yon mean ?** 

'* Simply, Sir, that I thought the ad- 
vantage you alluded to wa$ the introduc- 
tion yon did me just now the favour to 
give me to Lady Norton j — you said, her 
being here would be a great advantti^e to 
me^ and that led me to conclude — ^ 

•* Well, well t you were always a sina:- 
ple good fellow-— confiding in my friend, 
ship— -continne the same^ — yon will, I 
am confident. But had yon no other 
thought ?" 

** I had,*' said Harry, ** when first I 
read your note, I had, I own, another 
thought;* 

** And what might it be?** 

" I thought of my commission, Sir^* 

*' What of your commission ?" 

** That you had procured it for me, 
Sir.** 

"Since you ask me, I tell yott ho- 
nestly — and honestly I tell you, that if it 
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had been for your interest, I would have 
purchased that commission long ago ; but 
there is a little secret, a political secret, 
nrhich 1 could not tell you' before — those 
TV ho are behind the scenes cannot always 
speak — I may tell it to you now confix 
dentially, but you must not repeat it, 
especially from me— that peace is likely 
to continue ; so the army is out of the 
question-'* 

^* Well, Sir, if that be the case — ^you 
know best/* 

« I do,— *it is, trust me ; and as things 
have turned out,— -though I could not pos- 
sibly foresee what has happened,--^very 
thing is for the best s I have come express 
from town to tell you news^ that will sur« 
prise you beyond measure/' 
*' What can you mean, Sir ?" 
'< Simply, Sir, that you are possessed, 
or soon will be possessed of — ^but come, 
sit down quietly, and in good earnest 
let me explain to you.— You know your 
father^ second wife> i\^ Indian woman. 
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the governor's mahogany coloured daugii* 
ter — she had a prodigious fortune, which 
my poor friend, your father, chose^ when 
dying, to settle upon her, and her Indiaa 
son; leaving you nothing but what he 
could not take from you — ^the litde patera 
nal estate of £300 a year. Well, it has 
pleased Heaven to take your mahogany 
coloured step-mother and your Indian 
brother out of this world ; both carried 
off within a few days of each other by a 
fever of the country*— much regretted I 
dare say, in the Bombay Gazette, by all 
who knew them. 

^^ But as neither you nor I had that 
honour, we are not, upon this occasion^ 
called upon for any hypocrisy , further than 
a black coat, which I have ordered for 
you at my tailor's. Have also noted and 
answered, in conformity the iatgent's let- 
ter of 26th July, received yesterday^ 
containing the melancholy intelligence : 
— ^further, replied to that part of his lasl^ 
which requested to know how and where 
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to transmit the property, or eighty thou* 
sand pounds sterling, which, on the In- 
dian mother and brother's demise, falls, 
by the will of the late Capt. Ormond, to 
his European son, Harry Ormond, Esq. 
now under the guardianship of Sir XJlick 
O'Shane, Castle Hermitage, Ireland/* « 

As he spoke. Sir Ulick produced the 
agent's letter, and put it into his ward's 
hand, pointing to the '< useful passages." 
— Harry, glancing his eye over them, 
understood just enough to be convinced, 
that Sir Ulick was in earnest, and that 
he was really heir to a very considerable 
property. 

'* Well! Harry Ormond, Esq." pur^ 
sued Sir Ulick, << was I wrong when I 
told you, that if you would inquire at Cas- 
tle Hernvitage you would hear of some- 
thing to your advantage ?" 

I hope in Heaven,'* said Ormond, 

andjoroy to Heaven, that it may be to my 
advantage !--tI hope neither my head nor 
my heart may be turned by sudden pros- 
perity." 
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'* Your heart — ^Oh! I*U answer for 
your heart, my noble fdlow ;*' said Sir 
Ulick — '^ but I own you surprise me by 
the coolness of bead you shew/' 

<* If you'll excuse me^'* said (krmondj 
<* I must run this minute to tell Dr. Cam- 
bray and all my friends at Vicar's Yale/' 

^ Certainly— quite right," said Sir 
UlidCf ^^ I won't detain you a moment," 
said he — ^but he still held him fast. << I let 
you go to-night, but you must come to me 
to-morrow." 

*• Oh! Sir, certainly." 

<^ And voii will bid adieu to Vicar's 
Vale, and take up your quarters at Cas- 
tle Hermitage, with your oU guardian." 

«< Thank you, Str^-delightful ! But 
I need not bid adieu to Vicar's Vale — 
ihegf are so near, I shall sea them every 
day." 

" Of course," said Sir Ulick, kiting 
bis lip<~^< but I was thinking of some- 
thing* 

« Pray," continued Sir Uliek, "do 
you like a gig, a curricle, or a phaeton 



best, or what carriage will yoa have: 
there is Tom DarrelPs in London now/ 
who can bring it over for you. Well, 
we can settle that to-morrow/* 

<< If you please — ^tbank you, kind Sir 
Ulick — how can you think so t|uickly of 
every thing ?" 

<< Horses too — let me see/* said Sir 
Ulick, drawing Harry back to the fire 
place — " Aye, George Beine is a judge 
of horses, he can chuse for you, unless 
you like to chuse for yourself. What 
colour — black or bay?'' 

** I declare. Sir, I don*t know yet — 
my poor head is in such a state — and the 
horses happen not to be uppermost.*' 

<' I protest, Harry, you perfectly as- 
tonish me, by the sedateness of your mind 
and manner. You are certainly wonder* 
fully formed and improved since I saw 
you last — but, how ! in the name of won- 
der, in the Black Islands, how I cannot 
conceive,** said Sir Ulick. 

'< As to sedateness, you know, Sir, 

vol.. II. T 
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$mte I saw you lutt, I may weH be «^ 
Imre d alittle^ for I have «affiBred~-iiot a 
little/' said Harry. 

'< Sufferetl! faow?'' said Sir Ulicfe, 
leaning his arai on the manlle^piece op- 
posite to him, and Ustening wttfi an 
air of sympathy—- <* saiSered ! I was aot 
aware—" 

^* Yon know. Sir, I have lost aa ex- 
celknt friend." 

<* Poor Corny — ^aye, my poor cousin* 
aa far as he could, I am sure he wished to 
be a friend to you." 

** He wished to be, and mts," said 
Ormond. 

*< It would have been better for him 
aad his daughter too/' resumed Sir 
Ulick, ^' if he had chosen you for his son- 
in4aw, instead of the coxcomb to whom 
Dora is going to be married-«-yet I own, 
as your guardian**-! am well pleased 
that Dora, though a very pretty girl, is 
out of your way-~you mast look higher 
"•^he was no match for you." 



'^1 am perfectly sensdUe, Sir^ tkat we 
shodld never hav:e been happy together/' 

** You are a v-ery sensible young man^ 
Ormond*— yoa make me admire you, se- 
vionsly-*-! always foresaw what you 
would be :-^Ahl if Marcus— but we'll 
.not talk e( that now.— Terribly dissi- 
pated — has spent an immensity of money 
already — but stilly when he speaks in 
Parliament, he will make a figure. — 
But good bye, good night, I see you 
are in a hurry to get away from me." 

<< From you — Oh, no. Sir, you cannot 
think me so ungrateful — I have not ex- 
pressed — because I have not words; — 
when I feel much, I never can say any 
thing.;*— yet believe me. Sir, I do feel 
your kindness, and all the warm, fatherly 
iMerest you have this night shewn that 
you have for me : — but I am in a hurry 
to teU Dsy good friends the Cambrays, 
who I know are impatient for my re- 
turn, and I fear I am keeping them up 
beyond their usual hour." 

t2 
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«^ Not at all — ^besides — good heavens ! 
^an*t they set up a qaarter of an hour, 
if tbey are so much interested ? — stay^ 
you really hurry my slow wits — one thing 
more I had to say — pray may I ask, to 
fvhich of the Miss Cambra^s is it that 
you are so impatient to impart your good 
ifortune ?*' 

" To both, Sir," said Ormond-^ 
«« equally." 

<' Both ! — you unconscionable dog, po- 
lygamy is not permitted in these coun- 
tries. — Both — no — try again for a better 
answer, though that was no bad one at 
the first blush.*' 

^^ I have no other answer to give than the 
plain truth, Sir. — I am thinking neither of 
polygamy, nor even of marriage at present, 
Sir. — These young ladies are both very 
amiable, very handsome, and very agree- 
able; but, in short, we are not thinking 
of one another— -indeed I believe they 
are engaged.'* 

** Engaged! — Oh! — Then you have 
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thought about these young ladies enough 
to find that out. — Well, this saves your 
gallantry-^-good night." 

Sir Ulick had thi» evening taken a 
vast deal of superfluous pains to sound 
a mind, which lay open before him, clear 
to the very bottom ; but because it was so 
clear, he could not believe that he saw 
the bottom. — He did not much like Dr. 
Cambray — father Jos was right there. — 
Dr. Cambray was oqe of those simple 
characters, which puzzled Sir Ulick — 
the idea of these Miss Cambrays, of the 
possibility of his ward's having formed 
an attachment that might interfere with 
his views — disturbed Sir Ulick's rest this 
night. His first operation in the morn- 
ing was, to walk down unexpectedly 
early to Vicar's Vale. He found Ormond 
with Dr. Cambray, very busy, examining 
a plan which the doctor had sketched 
for a new cottage for Moriarty, a ma« 
son was standing by, talking of sand, 
lime, and stones.—" But the young 
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ladies, where are tliey?'^ Sir Ulidc 
asked. 

Ormond did not knotr. — Mrs. Cant- 
bray, who was quicftly reading, said, she 
supposed they w«ve in their gardens; 
and not in the least suspecting Sir l7Hek*s 
suspicions, she was glad to see hioi^ and 
gave credit to his neighbourly good^will 
for the earliness of this visit, without 
waiting even for the doctor to pay his 
respects first, as he intended to ^o ai 
Castle Hermitage. 

« Obi as to that," Sir Ulick said, '^ he 
did not intend to live on terms of ceremo^ 
ny with Dr. Cambray— -he was impatielit 
to take the first opportunity of thanking 
the doctor for his attentions to bis ward/' 

Sir Ulick's quick eye saw on the ta- 
ble in Harry*s handwriting the list of 
books to be read. He took it up, looked 
it over, and with a smile asked — - 

^ Any thoughts of the church, Har- 
ry ?" - 

*• No, Sir— it would be rathe -^ late 



for me to tbink of the cbarch^ I shoald 
never prepare myself properly." 

'' Besides," said Sir Ulick, '' I have 
no living in my gift — but if/' continued 
be^ in a tone of irony, '^ if, as I sbould 
opine from tbe list I bold in my hand, 
you look to a college . livilig my boy, if 
you are bent upon reading for a fellow- 
sbip, I don't doubt but with Dr. Cam- 
bray's assistance, and with some grinder 
and crammer, we might get you cleverly 
through all the college examinations*— 
and doctor, if he did not, in, going 
through some of the college courses, die 
of a logical indigestion, or a classical 
fever, or a metaphysical lethargy, he 
might shine in the dignity of Trin. ColK 
Dub. and, mad Mathesis inspiring, 
might teach eternally how the line A B 
is equal to the line C D — or why poor 
X Y Z are unknown quantities. — Ah! 
my dear boy, think of the pleasure, the - 
glory of lecturing classes of ignoramuses f > 
and dunces yet unborn." 
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Harrjr^ no way disconcerted, laughed 
good bamouredly with his guardian, and 
replied.—** At present. Sir, my ambition 
reaches no farther than to escape myself 
fram the class of dunces and ig'noramuses. 
I am conscious, that at present I am verv 
deficient." 

" In what, my dear boy P—To make 
your complaint English, you most say de6- 
cient in some thing or other^ — 'tis an /r». 
wm to say in general, that you are very 
deficienV^ 

** There is one of my particular de- 
ficiencies then you see. Sir— I am defi- 
cient in English/* 

" You are not deficient in temper, I 
am sure,'* said Sir Ulick : " come, come^ 
you may be tolerably well contented 
with yourself." 

" IgDorant as I am ! — No," said Or- 
mond, " I will never sit down content in 
ignorance, — Now that I have the for- 
tune of a gentleman, it would be so 
much the more conspicuous, more scan^ 
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dalous— now that I have every way the 
means, 1 will, by the blessings of Heaveir, 
and wilh the help of kind friends^ make 
myself something more, and something 
better than 1 am now/' 

*< Gad ! you are a 6ne fellow, Harry 
Ormond/' cried Sir Ulick : '^ I remember 
having once, at yoar age, such feelings 
and notions myself P' 

*^ Very unlike the first thoughts and 
feelings , many young men would have 
on coming into unexpected possession of 
a fortune," said Dr. Ganibray* 

" True,'' said Sir Ulick, "and we 
must keep his counsel, that he may not 
be dubbed a quiz — not a word of this 
sort Harry for the Darrells, the JLiardners, 
or the Dartfords." 

*' I don't care whether they dub me a 
quiz or not/' said Harry, hastily, *^ what 
are Darrells, Lardners, or Dartfords to 
me r 

** They are something to we," said Sir 
Ulick. 



Ormond Mtnroed in fidl tide — aer did 
lie reprpach himself for bsiviiig banished 
Harry from Castle Hermitage, br for 
iiaving formerly neglected, and almost 
forgotten him for two or th«ee years. 
-—Sir Ulic]^ totife the matter up joat as 
easily as he had laid it down-^^e now 
looked on Harry not as tlie youth whom 
he had deserted, but as the orphaa boy 
whom he had cherished in adversity, 
and whom he had a consequent right to 
produce and patronise in prosperity.— « 
Beyond, or beneath all this there was 
another reason, why Sir Ulick took so 
much pains, and felt so much anxiety to 
establish bis influence over his ward. — 
This reason cannot yet be mentioned — 
he had hardl:^ revealed it to himself — ^it 
was deep ddwn in his soul — to be or not 
to be— as circumstances^ time, and the 
hour should decide. 
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liood-— that Paradise as it seemed to me 
the first time — when, a poor little orphan 
boy, I was brought from my smoky 
cabin — ^I remember the day as well as 
if it was this moment — when you took 
me by the band, and led me in, and I 
clung to you.'* 

" Cling to me still ! cling to me ever," 
— mterrupted Sir Ulick, " and I will never 
fail you— wo, never^^ repeated be, grasp- 
ing Harr/s hand, mA looking upon 
him with an emotion of affection, strongly 
felt, and therefore strongly expressed. 

*' To be sure I will,'' said Harry. 

" And I hope," added Sir Uliek, re- 
covering the gaiety of hii^tone, "that at 
Castle Hermitage a Paradise will open 
for your youth, as it opened for yout 
childhood." 

Mrs. Cambray put in a word of hope 
and fear about Vicar's Vale. To which 
Ormond answered— 

*' Never fear Mrs. Cambray — ^trust me 
— I know my own interest too welh'* 
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Sir Ulick turning again as he was 
leaving the room, said with an air of 
frank liberality—* 

•^ We'll settle that at once— we'll di. 
vide Harry between us — or we'll divide 
his day thus-— the mornings I leave yon 
to your friends and studies for an hour 
or two, Harry y in this Eden's Yale, the 
rest of the day we must have you — 
men and books best mixed— see Bacon, 
and see every clever man, that ever 
wrote or spoke — So here," added Sir 
Ulick, pointing to a map of history, 
which lay on the table, " you will have 
7%e Stream of Time, and with us Le 

Courani du JouT^^ 

Sir Ulick departed. — ^During the whole 
of this conversation, and of that of the 
preceding pight, while he seemed to be 
talking at random of indifferent things, 
unconnected and of opposite sorts, he 
had carefully attended to one object. 
Going round the whole circle of human 
motives-^love, ambitioQ, interest, ease> 
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pleasure, he had made accurate obsenra'^ 
tiond on his ward^s mind; and revers* 
ing the order, he M^ent round another 
way 9 and repeated and corrected his 
observations. The points he had strongly 
noted for practical use were^ that for re- 
taining influence over his ward, he must 
depend not upon interested motives of 
any kind, nor upon the force of authority, 
or precedent, nor yet on the power of 
ridicule, but principally upon feelings 
of honour, gratitude, and generosity. — 
Harry now no longer crossed any of his 
projects, but was become himiself the 
means of carrying many into execution. — 
The plan of a match for Marcus with Miss 
Annaly was entirely at an end.— That 
young lady had given a ^ecided refusal, 
and some circumstances, which we cannot 
here stop to explain, rendered Marcus 
and his father easy under that disappoint- 
ment. — No jealousy or competition ex- 
isting, therefore, any longer between his 

son and ward. Sir Ulick's affection for 
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